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This Issue in Brief 


Labor productwity in merchant blast furnaces has more than doubled 
during the past few years, according to an investigation made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The average output of pig iron per man- 
hour in the period 1912 to 1914 was 0.141 gross ton, while for the year 
1926 the output was 0.296 gross ton. This increase in productivity 
has taken place almost entirely since the war and is due to many 


causes, one of the principal ones being the abandonment of many of 
the inefficient high-cost plants. Page 1. 


Efforts of trade-unions to improve the health of their members by 
raising the standards of sanitation and cleanliness in the work places 
have been widespread. Among the unions outstanding in this re- 
spect are the printing and the clothing trades unions. Several unions 
are also providing individual health service for their members. Thus, 
the locals of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in Cincinnati and 
Chicago are planning to establish dental clinics; in the former city a 
general health service is already provided. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers has a urinalysis service for its members, and 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union a medical and 


dental service at which the worker may obtain nearly any kind of 
medical and dental attention. Page 11. 


Supplementary salary allowances to married employees with children 
are being paid in the civil service of at least 23 foreign countries, 
according to the latest available reports. The outstanding argu- 
ment advanced in favor of this practice in Government employment 
abroad is that it solves the old problem of the married worker with a 
large family. Page 20. 

A proposal to create a three billion dollar reserve construction fund to 
reduce unemployment was made at the recent conference of governors, 
at President-elect Hoover’s request. The scheme is intended to 
accomplish for industry and labor what the Federal reserve system has 
achieved for finance. A brief outline of the project appears on page 48. 

The continued gravity of the unemployment problem in most European 
countries is evident from official statistics for the late summer of 1928. 
Moreover, the problem will almost undoubtedly become more acute 
with the advance of winter. Among the more important industrial 
countries, employment conditions seem especially serious in the United 
Kingdom and in Germany. The greatest improvement in employ- 
ment conditions in Europe during recent months seems to have oc- 
curred in Poland. Page 72. 


The development of unemployment insurance in Europe has been 
rapid since 1911, when the first national unemployment insurance 
act enacted in any country was put into effect in Great Britain. At 
the present time 18 countries in Europe, and Queensland in Australia, 
have either voluntary or compulsory insurance schemes, fostered and 
aided by the State, which are designed for the immediate relief of 
unemployment and some of which, also, include measures which tend 
to ameliorate conditions leading to unemployment. Page 62. 


Vv 
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The potential power of public works in averting cyclical uner ploy. 
ment has recently been statistically measured by an investigator 6) 
the staff.of the University of Illinois. The period reviewed in }j. 
study is 1919-1925 and his main conclusions are: That the amoun; 
of public construction in these seven years was of sufficient volume 
to have prevented the major part of factory unemployment if thi 
construction had been properly shifted, that such shift would not haye 
substantially affected construction costs for the period as a whole 
and that the formidable political handicaps of such a scheme could be 
overcome through an enlightened public energetically bent on the 
elimination in part of the unemployment evil. Page 82. 


Wage surveys of the sawmill and the boot and shoe industries have 
just been completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Average full-time weekly earnings in sawmills were found to be 
$21, the average full-time weekly hours being 56.6. Only 18 of the 
58,007 employees covered were females. Page 173. 

In the boot and shoe industry, the average full-time weekly cam. 
ings for males were $30.63 and for females, $19.53. The average 
weekly hours for males were 49 and for females, 49.2. Page 179. 


Progress in workmen’s compensation legislation during the year 
1928 was particularly noticeable: In New York by improvement in 
the administrative machinery, in New Jersey by increasing minimum 
and maximum weekly payments, in Rhode Island by a tendency away 
from court administration, by the extension of the longshoremen’s 
act to employers and employees in the District of Columbia, by the 
passage of a comprehensive act in the Philippines, and by the re- 
enactment of the compensation law of Porto Rico with several 
changes. Page 107. 

The questions of cooperative insurance, of how to advance cooperation, 
of how to deal with the problem of credit trading, and of meeting 
chain-store competition were the chief subjects before the sixth 
congress of consumers’ cooperative societies. A general account of 
the discussion and actions of the congress is given on page 138. 
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Productivity of Labor in Merchant Blast Furnaces 


HE productivity of labor in the merchant blast-furnace industry 
+ was more than twice as great in 1926 as in the pre-war period 
1912-1914, according to an investigation just completed by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The full report will 
be published shortly in bulletin form. A summary of the plants 
covered by this investigation shows that the average output of pig 
iron per man-hour of labor in the period 1912 to 1914 was 0.141 gross 
ton, while for the year 1926 the output was 0.296 gross ton. Or to 
state it another way, it required slightly more than 7 hours of labor 
time to produce a gross ton of pig iron in the pre-war period as 
against 3 hours and 23 minutes in 1926. 

This increase in productivity has taken place almost entirely since 
the war. The great expansion in pig-iron production, which began 
in 1915 and continued almost without interruption until the summer 
of 1920, was accompanied by a comparatively small increase in output 
per man-hour of labor. The summary averages indicate that the 
output per man-hour in the merchant-furnace industry remained 
fairly constant from 1912 until after the war. In 1920 the output 
was 0.157 gross ton per man-hour, which means that it required 6 
hours and 22 minutes of labor time to produce a ton of pig iron, 
only a slight increase in productivity as compared with the pre-war 
period. Beginning with 1921 the productivity averages turn sharply 
upward and continue in that direction in every succeeding year except 
one—that is, the increase in productivity during the period covered by 
this study has been due almost entirely to the rapid improvement in 
the industry during the last six years. 

One of the most important causes of the great improvement in out- 
put per man-hour has been the abandonment of many of the ineffi- 
clent low-productivity plants. In 1921 the average output per 
man-hour in merchant blast furnaces was very much higher than in 
the previous year because the depression forced out many of the 
weaker plants, leaving mostly high-productivity plants in operation. 
During the prosperity of 1923 many low-productivity plants came back 
into the industry, but the keener competition of the steel works blast 
furnaces since then has driven a great number of them out of business. 
Less than three-fourths of the merchant plants operating in 1923 
remained active until 1926, and the high-productivity average of the 
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later year is due in no small degree to the closing down of ineffi: jen; 
plants. 

Prosperity and depression, however, exert a second influence op 
productivity which directly counteracts the effect of the one iien- 
tioned above. It is usual to find that the productivity of a single 
plant is highest in years of full and complete operation and lowest 
in times of depression. For general purposes the labor require: to 
operate a blast furnace can be divided into two parts—the direct 
producing labor which is essential to the operation of the stack itself 
and the indirect auxiliary labor required for repairs, transportation, 
power, etc. The man-hours of the first type of labor will ordinarily 
vary directly with the number of stacks and the length of time 
operated; but the indirect labor is not so flexible in emount, being 
quite out of proportion when only one stack of a two-stack plant js 
operating or when one stack operates only a short time during the 
year. Applying this to the industry as a whole, it is evident that the 
decline in productivity brought about by the influx of low-produc- 
tivity plants in prosperous years is partly counteracted by the output 
per man-hour which will be attained by those plants which have }!)een 
operating at full capacity all along. 

Another important factor causing the increase in productivity 
has been the improvement of blast furnaces and the technical im- 
provements in operation, both of which are reflected in greater daily 
production per furnace. Prior to the war the average daily output 
of a merchant blast furnace was about 260 gross tons, while in 1926 
the average was 369 tons, about 40 per cent higher. This does not 
mean, of course, that the general run of stacks had their capacity 
enlarged to this extent; the increased average for the industry has 
been due in part to the abandonment of many small stacks and the 
construction of a few large ones. An increase in the daily output 
of a blast furnace does not require a proportionate increase ur |abor 
per ton; therefore, one method of improving productivity in a plant 
is to enlarge the furnace or to operate it more efficiently. In fact, 
a considerable part of the increase in productivity from 1911 to 
1927 was due to the high output per stack-day of the average blast 
furnace. 


Substitution of Machinery for Hand Labor 


PRODUCTIVITY has also been influenced by the substitution of 

machinery for hand labor. The most important labor-saving 
devices have been (a) mechanical charging and (b) machine casiing, 
which have eliminated large numbers of Nand laborers engaged in 
charging materials into the stack and in handling the pig iron alter 
it has been cast. Of the 37 plants furnishing data for the pre-war 
years 1911-1914, 15 were both hand filled and sand cast, while only 
8 were mechanically filled and machine cast. But in 1926, o! 49 
plants furnishing data, only 3 were both hand filled and sand cast, 
while 34 were both mechanically filled and machine cast. 

Another development in recent years, which has had an important 
effect on the number of men required to operate a blast furnace, 1s 
the substitution of the 8-hour day for the 12-hour day. Although 
three crews were required where two had been used before, the |:bor 
force was so reorganized in a majority of plants that very few mre 
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men were employed, while the total man-hours were actually reduced. 
Shorter hours have lessened the strain on the workers, so that the 
men can be kept more continuously at work. This has frequently 
led to the combination or elimination of occupations formerly essen- 
tial. Thus shorter hours have furnished added incentive to more 
efficient production, resulting in higher productivity of labor. The 
effect of the 8-hour day on the productivity averages for the industry 
has been limited because the 12-hour day still persists in a consider- 
able number of plants, but the influence of the shorter day can be 
measured in the productivity of individual plants. 

The above ve, sh does not by any means exhaust the list of causes 
affecting productivity. It is impossible to take account statistically 
of the increased good will existing between the management and the 
workers because of shorter hours and higher wages, or of the increased 
skill and efficiency of the workers, or of improved management of 
labor. These have contributed to the remarkable advance in the 
productive efficiency of the industry, but nothing more can be done 
in this study than to indicate their presence in the total mass of 
factors which have brought about the change. 


Scope and Method of Study 


T° DETERMINE output per man-hour it has been necessary to 
obtain (a) annual production of pig iron in gross tons, and (6) 
total annual man-hours of labor chargeable against blast-furnace 
operation. ‘To explain the changes in tons of pig iron produced per 
man-hour, information has been obtained relating to materials, 
operation, and equipment showing some of the principal causes of 
increasing productivity. : 

Data for this study were compiled for the most part by agents of 
the bureau in the field from the records of the companies. The 
information relating to production and operation was quite easily 
accessible in most cases, but difficulty was frequently encountered in 
compiling figures for the total man-hours of labor. Pay rolls, force 
reports, and other records from which man-hours may be derived 
were sometimes fragmentary, or completely absent for some years, 
while in other cases the effort required to make compilations from 
available records was so great that the schedules for certain com- 
panies have been confined to recent years only. The period covered, 
from 1911 to 1927, was selected for two reasons: (1) It was desired 
to include pre-war, war, and postwar conditions, and (2) in con- 
nection with accident reports the bureau had already collected figures 
during this period showing the total man-hours worked in many of 
the blast-furnace plants in the country. The data obtained have 
made it possible to construct a thoroughly comprehensive picture of 
the productivity situation for 1926; in addition, the information 
available for earlier years has been reasonably adequate for the 
measurement of changing productivity since 1920, while for years 
prior to 1920 the number of plants studied is sufficiently large to be 
at least a fair sample of the industry. 

_ The term ‘‘merchant blast furnace,” as it is commonly understood 
in the industry, covers those plants producing pig iron for sale in the 
open market. As used in this study, the merchant industry covers 
not only the above plants but it also includes a few steel-company 
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furnaces which, because of their isolation and independence of ojers. 
tion, closely resemble the former group. The definition of a merchant 
blast furnace for the purposes of this study has been framed go a to 
include all blast-furnace plants whose management and labor crews 
are independent of steel works and whose metal is cast into pigs to he 
remelted by consumers instead of being furnished in molten condition 
to adjacent steel furnaces. For purposes of measuring productivity 
of labor, neither the ownership of the plant nor the marketing of the 
product is of any special importance, while the method of casting 
the metal and the organization of the labor crews are decisive factors: 
therefore, steel-company blast-furnace plants which are independently 
operated and which cast their metal into pigs are assigned to the 
merchant blast-furnace industry in this study. 

The total labor time charged against the product includes the 
hours of labor of all men working on the particular process regardless 
of their skill or training. The hours of the superintendent are 
counted just the same as the hours of the unskilled laborer in the 
yard crew, though the former may be worth ten times as much as 
the latter. It is not practicable to make any allowances for the 
quality of the labor entering into the product. The total man- 
hours of labor time charged against the blast furnace include all 
direct labor hours as well as the hours of all overhead producing 
labor—plant superintendent, foremen, chemists, and all clerks in the 
plant office directly concerned with production. On the other hand, 
clerks and bookkeepers working in accounting, all labor in the general 
office, and all labor connected with sales or delivery of the product 
have been excluded. 

A productivity study in the merchant blast-furnace industry is 
largely a study of the substitution of machinery and engineering 
efficiency for labor. When output is increased because of enlarge- 
ment of the plant or improved operating efficiency it is at least 
possible to assume that the increased production has come about in 
response to a better demand, and therefore no reduction -need be 
made in the number of men employed; but an increase in productivity 
by the introduction of a new labor-saving machine is sure to result 
in some displacement of labor in the particular plant. As far as 
the whole industry is concerned, unless the increase in productivity, 
through the expansion in production, is paralleled by an equal increase 
in demand for the product, it will cause a reduction in the labor 
requirements of the industry and throw some men out of work. 

When changing productivity can be related to its underlying causes 
light is thrown on the relative importance of various methods of 
increasing production per worker or reducing the labor time required 
in production. 

Because output per man per hour in pig-iron production has 1n- 
creased, it is not to be assumed that either the workers or the manage- 
ment can claim sole responsibility for the change. An hour of a man’s 
time expended in production is merely a useful unit to be related to 

roduction in measuring the combined effectiveness of management, 
abor efficiency, new processes, and all other factors which allect 
productivity. ‘ 

The problem in measuring productivity, whether from original 
records and individual plants or for an entire industry, is that of 
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which are already being compiled for other purposes. When the 
importance and practicability of productivity measurement are 
clearly understood it may lead to the keeping of records in such a way 
that changes in output per man-hour can be shown with fair accuracy 
from month to month or year to year without undue effort. 


ysing and harmonizing the statistics of production and of employment 


Trend in Productivity 


HE summary for the merchant blast-furnace industry, which is 
presented in Table 1, shows the productivity averages for the 80 
plants covered in this study. Annual averages are shown for all 
vears, 1919 to 1926, but averages for years prior to 1919 are given 
for one 2-year period, 1917-1918, and one 3-year period, 1912-1914. 
Figures for the years 1911, 1915, 1916, and 1927 do not cover a 
sufficient number of plants to be representative of the industry and 
these years have not been considered in the summary. From 1919 
to 1926 the productivity averages represent from about 75 to 90 per 
cent of the industry in each year, with only a slightly smaller repre- 
sentation in 1917 and 1918. In the pre-war years, 1912, 1913, and 
1914, the proportion of the industry covered is about 30 per cent, 
which would be a sufficiently large sample, if it were thoroughly repre- 
sentative. However, when the figures for 1912, 1913, 1914, 1917, 
and 1918 have been analyzed it is found that the sample for each 
year, while large enough as regards number of plants covered, is not 
sufficiently representative in character to be used in drawing conclu- 
sions for the industry as a whole. Certain plants with low produc- 
tivity are missing from the data for some years, while the reverse is 
true in others. herefore, since the purpose of this summary is to 
give as clear a picture of the trend in labor productivity in the indus- 
try as possible, it was considered desirable to combine the data for 
the years 1917 and 1918 and for the years 1912, 1913, and 1914, thus 
obtaining figures for larger and more representative samples. 


TaBLeE 1.—-AVERAGE LABOR PRODUCTIVITY IN ALL MERCHANT BLAST-FURNACE 
PLANTS COVERED, BY SELECTED PERIODS AND YEARS, 1912 TO 1926 





PBS oa 


Average productivity 








Average 
Total | Total | Sumber of |————— 
Year number | number stacks | Output per| Man-hours 
of plants | of stacks | Vutput per | er gross ton 
active dur-| man-hour of pig iron 
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' Not including 1 plant for which days operated were not reported. 
; Not ineluding 3 plants for which days operated were not reported. 
Not including 2 plants for which days operated were not reported. 
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Table 2 shows the annual totals and unadjusted averages for the 
80 plants covered in this study. The total man-hours of labor and 
the total production of pig iron include those plants which reported 
man-hours in each year, the number of plants being shown in co) \:mp 
1. During the period 1921 to 1926 the variations in the number of 
plants shown represent almost exactly the number of plants oper» tine 
in the industry each year, and the samples shown for 1919 and for {99 
represent a considerable portion of the industry in those years: }y; 
for the period 1911 to 1918 it can not be assumed that the variations 
in number of plants correspond very closely to the number of plants 
operating. The percentage of the total industry represented in the 
bureau figures increases rapidly from 1911 to 1920, partly because 
many blast furnaces now abandoned were then operating and partly 
because many of the plants for which the bureau has schedules could 
not furnish the man-hours for these early years. Lack of data is 
responsible for the annual variations in the number of plants in the 
averages for 1911 to 1920. 


TABLE 2.—LABOR PRODUCTIVITY, TOTAL HOURS OF LABOR, TOTAL PRODUCTION 
AND AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER STACK-DAY, IN ALL MERCHANT BLAST FUR. 
NACES COMBINED, BY YEARS, 1911 TO 1927 











| | Rebvalg Average labor | 
| | tivity | 
Total | number |_ Productivity 
yt Wenn Output Man- 
|plants| ber of| stacks |hours per| hours of 
report-|stacks| active grosston| labor | 
ing | during of pig iron 
year | produced 


Production of pig 
iron 

Total 

one-man Average 
per 

stack-day 
(gross 
tons) 


of 
full-time | 
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tons) 


man- 
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| (gross 
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6, 108, 201 
22, 881, 062 
19, 526, 548 
20, 675, 056 
30, 649, 850 
14, 014, 155 

9, 130, 917 
37, 573, 753 
29, 368, 837 


1, 834, 736 
6, 770, 861 
5, 561, 138 
5, 049, 452 
6, 531, 544 
3, 257, 670 
1, 626, 427 
5, 901, 039 
4, 227, 118 


5, 256, 144 
4, 741, 447 

923, 950 
1, 069, 715 
2, 994, 879 
2, 862, 336 
2, 513, 681 
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1 First six months. 

2 Not including 1 plant for which the days operated were not reported. 
3 Not including 3 plants for which the days operated were not reported. 
4 Not including 4 plants for which the days operated were not reported. 
5 Not including 5 plants for which the days operated were not reported. 


EXPLANATIONS 


Column 1. Number of plants reporting data in each year. 

Column 2. Number of stacks represented by the | on in column 1. 

Column 3. Number of full-time, active stacks of the plants in column 1; figure obtained by dividing 
total stack-days of operation by 365. oe 

Column 4. Gross tons of pig iron produced per man-hour of labor time; obtained by dividing ‘otal 
tonnage produced (column 7) by total man-hours of labor (column 6). ae 

Column 5. Number of man-hours of labor required to produce a gross ton of pig iron; tota] man-!.ours 
(column 6) divided by total production (column 7). | 

Column 6. Total hours of labor ofall plants shown in column 1. 

Column 7. Total production of pi iron of all plants shown in column 1. atic 

Column 8. Average output of pig iron per stack per day of 24 hours; obtained by dividing total produc 
tion of pig iron by the total stack-days of operation. . J 

Column 9. Total tonnage which was cast by a pig machine divided by the total production of». 1102 
(column 7). 
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The above summary table contains the annual man-hour and pro- 
duction totals for the full years 1911 to 1926 and the first six months 
of 1927. No attempt was made to cover for 1927 all the plants 
covered for 1926. From these totals the year-by-year productivity 
averages, also shown, were computed. In addition the table fur- 
nishes much data from which to study those averages. The average 
number of full-time stacks active during the year, when compared with 
the total number of stacks, shows the extent to which the plants have 
heen operated. ‘This is very important, as a plant operated inter- 
mittently or one which uses only a part of its equipment can not be 
expected to be as effective as one which operates to its full capacity 
all the time. Also the average production of pig iron per stack-day, 
per cent of total —— which was machine cast, and the per cent 
of total stacks which were mechanically charged are very significant. 
Collectively, they constitute the most important checks on labor 
productivity contained in this study. Production per stack-day 
measures, among other things, the changes in the size of the producing 
wit. The per cent of total stacks mechanically charged furnishes 
one of the best clews to the reduction of the labor force. The extent 
to which the pig-casting machine has been introduced into the industry 
also has a bearing on the reduction of labor crews. However, in the 
early years the per cent of machine-cast metal is too high, as it hap- 
pens that nearly all of the plants missing from the productivity data 
for 1911-1914 were sand-cast plants. However, this is partly offset 
| by the fact that in recent years a few plants have used some metal 
in molten condition. In 1926, for example, only about 10 per cent of 
the total product was sand cast instead of 15 per cent as indicated 
by the table. 

The averages of output per man-hour indicate that the increase in 
productivity, while not a gradual one, has been continuous. In only 
one year, 1923, was there a decrease in output per man-hour, and in 
that year more plants were in operation than in any other covered 
by the bureau’s figures. This shows that the boom conditions of 
that year brought many low-productivity plants, which had been 
compelled to discontinue operation during the depression of 1921, 
back into the industry. Thus the decrease in productivity in 1923 
was not due to any decrease in efficiency on the part of the workers 
or of the plants but to a change in proportion in the types of plants 
operating. 

In the history of labor productivity from 1912 to 1926 there are 
two distinct periods of man-hour production—the first beginning 
with 1912 and continuing through 1921, and the second starting with 
1922 and ending with 1926. uring the first period there was no 
concentrated effort on the part of the managements to provide the 
newest and best tools or equipment for the use of labor in the manu- 
facturing process. In many cases the equipment was antiquated 
and most of the work was done by hand. As a result, productivity 
during that period was on a low level, the variations from year to 
year being mostly due to the variation in plants in operation. How- 
ever, as competition became keener and profits lower the fact was 
brought home to a large number of operators that if they remained 
in the industry their equipment must be modernized. Many oper- 
ators took advantage of the depression in business in 1921 to overhaul 
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their plants. Thus, with the beginning of 1922, the modern plant. 
in operation increased rapidly and by 1926 only a few of the piantg 
still used the old hand methods. | 

An analysis of Table 2 shows that the available productivity data 
year by year do not adequately represent the whole industry. through. 
out the period 1911 to 1927. The averages of output per man-hoy, 
indicate a slow, but steady, increase in productivity from 1912 t 
1914, then a rather marked drop during the war period, 1916 to 1919 
followed by a recovery to pre-war levels in 1920, with a rapid increase 
since that time except for the year 1923. The number of plants 
covered in 1911, 1915, 1916, and 1927 is too small and unrepresenta- 
tive to be accepted as a basis for indicating the trend of the industry 
as a whole and data for those years are not considered in this sum- 
mary. As previously stated, the productivity averages from 1919 to 
1926 represent about 75 to 90 per cent of the industry, and the 
averages for years prior to 1919 cover a sufficient number of estab- 
lishments to be used for the industry, provided the samples are 
thoroughly representative. However, certain plants with low pro. 
ductivity are absent in the averages for the 1912-1914 period, but 
they appear in the averages for one of the years 1917 or 1918. Also 
the averages for 1917 and 1918 are not thoroughly representative of 
the industry, as certain other types of plants are included in the aver- 
ages for one year and not in the other. Therefore, the fluctuations 
in productivity prior to 1919 are due in part to the variations in the 
number of plants covered. 

Since the trend of productivity over the period covered. by this 
study is extremely important, it was considerec desirable to make 
an adjusted summary for years prior to 1919 which would better 
express the changes in labor output. When the plants covered in the 
years 1917 and 1918 are taken collectively they form an excellent 
sample of the industry. A total of 56 plants is included instead of 
48, the highest mumber covered in a single year, and all types of 
plants are covered. Thus, as both 1917 and 1918 were war years 
and subject to the same operating conditions, it was decided to com- 
bine the data and use an average for the war period rather than one 
for a single year. All plants with productivity data for either year are 
included in the adjusted summary. Since the figures for 1917 were 
more representative than those for 1918, the 1918 data were used for 
only those plants not furnishing figures for 1917. 

A somewhat more complicated adjustment was made in the data 
for the years 1912-1914. The first step in the adjustment was almost 
identical with the one outlined above. All plants with productivity 
data for any year during the period were used. If a plant has data 
for more than one year, the year of best productivity, which is usually 
the one of full operation has been selected. This makes possible 4 
pre-war average including 37 plants instead of 28. However, the 
average for the industry of 0.166 gross ton per man-hour is entirely 
too high, as the low-productivity plants mentioned above are stil 
missing from the data. As these plants are included in the figures 
for later years it is obvious that some further refinement of the average 
must be made if it is to be used. This has been done by computing 
productivity averages for the 30 identical plants covered in both 
periods, 1912-1914 and 1917-18. These plants are thoroughly 
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representative of conditions in both periods, and the change in the 
averages for them, from 0.160 gross ton in 1912-1914 to 0.162 gross 
ton in 1917-18, has been accepted as typical of the change in all 
plants during that time. Thus, the figure which has been used in 
this report as the best representation of the productivity of labor in 
the industry as a whole during the period 1912-1914 was obtained 
from the proportion 0.162:0.143: :0.160:2. This results in 0.141 
cross ton Of product per man-hour of labor as shown in Table 1 for 
the period 1912-1914. ; Raises 

The following is an outline of the method used in adjusting the 


data: 
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Taste 3.—-OUTLINE OF METHOD USED IN ADJUSTING THE PRODUCTIVITY AVER- 
AGES FOR THE YEARS 1912, 1913, 1914, 1917, AND 1918 





| | | 





















| Adjusted 





| otal Average | average 
Total Average Total Average | number of output per output per 
number of | output per | number of | output per identical man-hour | man-hour 
Year plants cov-| man-hour | plants cov-| man-hour | »), +6 eoy- for identical) based on 
eredineach ineach ‘eredineach, in each fats in each plantsin | averages 
year year period | period | ‘period | each for 
: period | identical 
| plants 
eens = ee SN _——* eee ee —| dined 
Gross ton | Gross ton | Gross ton 
1006... «aieees 48 0. 131 |\ 
> aE ba $2 | = 180 |} 56 0. 143 Pit: @Widiwanie 
1914... ..senoaese 27 | . 160 H | 
WEE sinxantbwinene 28 - 151 | 37 . 166 30 160 10.141 
WE: atta | 27 . 150 | 








| Obtained from the proportion 0.162 : 0.143 =0.@60 : x. 





In order to show the position of the merchant furnaces in relation 
to the blast-furnace industry as a whole, and to bring out the propor- 
tion of the merchant industry covered by the present study, a classi- 
fication of all active blast furnaces is presented in Table 4 below. 
This table is based upon data published in the 1916, 1920, and 1926 
iron and steel directories! and upon the records of the bureau. 

The data in the table are for the active plants and stacks only, 
although to be classed as active it was necessary only that a plant 
or stack should have been active at some time during the period, 
not active continuously. Here again, in the case of steel plants it is 
impossible to be certain of absolute accuracy on this point, because 
the directories do not specify which stacks out of a large number in 
the plant were idle throughout the period. 

The count, as given in the table, is substantially accurate, although 

sthe classification of some plants in the early periods is somewhat 
uncertain. However, the number of such plants and stacks is not 
large enough to affect the data to any extent. 





| American Iron and Steel Institute. Iron and steel works directory of the United States and Canada. 
Eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth editions—1916, 1920, and 1926. 
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TABLE 4.—TOTAL NUMBER OF ACTIVE BLAST FURNACES IN THE UNITED 5) 
TOGETHER WITH THE ACTIVE MERCHANT BLAST FURNACES, BOTH In 
AND THOSE COVERED IN THIS STUDY, 1912 TO 1926 





we 

| All active blast | All active steel | All active mer-| Active 

furnaces in the works blast fur- | chant blast fur- blast 
United States naces ; maces covered 





Period or year 





} _ 
| Number | Number | Number | Number Number | Number | Number 


| of plants | of stacks | of plants | of stacks of plants | of stacks | of plants 
| | 








(*) (2) | 52 | 84 2 48 
145 350 124 68 


7 
176 | 389 . 111 | 154 67 
167 | 358 53 | 114 | 164 36 











1 No data. 2 Excluding one ferro-alloy plant. 


The table brings out very clearly the decline of the merchant 
industry in competition with steel-works blast furnaces. In the 
early period 1912-1914 the merchant plants numbered more thay 
twice as many as the steel plants, although the latter excelled jy 
number of stacks, 194 to 164. By the next period 1917-1920 the 
merchant plants had declined slightly in number, but the steel-works 
blast furnaces increased both in plants and stacks. In 1921-1925 the 
steel plants receded somewhat from the peak, suffering a loss of 7 
plants and 9 stacks, but the merchant plants declined more than 20 
per cent, and their total stacks declined about the same amount. 
The steel plants had nearly twice as many stacks active during this 
period as the merchant plants had. However, it must not be assumed 
that there has been a corresponding“decrease in production in either 
merchant or steel-works furnaces as the decline in number of plants 
is partly counterbalanced by the increase in size of the stacks. Nor 
do these figures convey the whole story, for quite a number of mer- 
chant stacks are included in the table as active because they ran for 
part of a year in 1923, while as a matter of fact they have not operated 
since he will not do so. The shrinkage in the merchant furnace 
industry is best shown by the figures for 1926, when there were less 
than half the number of merchant plants active that there ‘ere in 
the period 1912-1914. As a matter of fact, the decline in strictly 
merchant plants has been even greater than shown in the iable, 
since the figures include a few independently operated steel company 
plants, which, according to the definition commonly accepted in the 
industry, are not classed as merchant. Some allowance must also be 
made for the fact that the data for 1926 cover only one yeur 4s 
against three years in 1912-1914. 
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General Health Work of Labor Organizations ' 


HE trade-union approaches the problem of the health of its 
+ members either indirectly through the avenue of improvement of 

the places in which they spend their working life, or directly by 
adopting measures designed to benefit the individual member. The 
first approach is the more general, in fact the second may be said 
to be usually only an outgrowth or development of the first; it is 
usually only after extended work toward improved working conditions 
that the union expands this phase of its activity to include health 
work for the individual members. Wages and hours are generally 
the first concern of any labor organization after recognition of the 
union is secured; shorter hours and increased wages are, of course, a 
means for improving the workers’ health, for they mean improved 
standards of living and time for rest and recreation. After these are 
settled, the next direct attack is made upon working conditions. 
Improvement in sanitary conditions in the industry means an advan- 
tage to the members collectively, but, as above noted, it is usually 
only after an extended experience with shop sanitation or with what 
are generally known as “‘trade-union benefits” such as those paid for 
sickness or disability, that the union becomes impressed with the 
necessity for preventive as well as remedial measures for the individual 
members along health lines. 

Attempts by the unions to improve the health of the membership 
generally by raising the standards of sanitation and cleanliness in 
the workrooms have been very widespread indeed. Usually this is 
done through the incorporation in collective agreements of clauses 
guaranteeing safe and sanitary conditions in the plants where the 
union members are employed, the enforcement of these being left to 
the workers themselves, to a shop chairman or union representative, 
or to some machinery set up within the industry. 

The clothing-trades unions, especially the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, have been very active in improving sani- 
tary conditions in the industry. In several markets of the women’s 
garment industry a joint board of sanitary control has been volun- 
tarily set up, composed of representatives not only of workers and 
employers, but of the public as well. As a result of the work of this 
board, remarkable results have been obtained in raising health stand- 
ards and in introducing safety measures. As the investigations of 
this board demonstrated the need, the local unions began not only 
to undertake the treatment of tuberculosis among their members but 
to adopt preventive measures such as the requiring of medical exam- 
ination of all new members. Medical and dental work started by 
the joint board were taken over by the local unions and by them 
continued and expanded until to-day the Union Health Center fur- 
hishes such service to any union worker in New York City. 


—_ 





' Other artieles dealing with various activities of trade-unions have appeared in the January (pp. 1-16), 
February (pp. al March (pp. 8-24), May (pp. 5-20), August (pp. 1-18), October (pp. 1-23), and Novem- 
ber (pp. 4-9), 1928 issues of the Labor Review. A general report containing these and additional datais 
now in press and will appear as Bul. No. 465 of this bureau. 
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In the men’s clothing industry also much has been done. 
Individual health service has been extended to members })\ {ho 
Cincinnati locals of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (thi so j, 
New York City have the benefit of the Union Health Center) ang 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. In a number of ins) aneo. 
unions which furnish no direct medical service to members, ney ortho. 
less make financial contributions to private institutions wit! the 
understanding that their members may receive treatment whey 
necessary. 

An indirect way of improving conditions in the trade is through 
the union label. Trades to which the use of a label is adapted haye 
adopted a distinctive label which every employer who has an avree. 
ment with the union is entitled to use as long as he conforms io the 
terms of the agreement. Although usually primarily adopted fo; 
organization purposes, the presence of a label upon a commodity js 
a guaranty that the article was produced under fair terms of Waves 
and hours and under sanitary conditions approved by the unioi. 

For several years a workers’ health bureau was carried on, iiem- 
bership in which was open to trade-unions. Under its auspices a 
trade-union health conference was held during 1927. This bireau, 
which was ‘‘established to assist organized labor to obtain health 
protection against industrial exploitation by means of trade-\nion 
action, adequate national and State protective legislation, and the 
development of workers’ cooperative and scientific services,’’ was 
discontinued during the summer of 1928, due, it is said, to insufficient 
financial support from the union organizations. 
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Efforts to Improve Shop Conditions 1 
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]N THE attempt to do away with shop conditions tending to be 

harmful to the health of the workers in them, trade-unions have 
quite generally incorporated into their collective agreements with 
employers provisions relating to sanitation. These may be either 
general provisions requiring that the employer “keep his shop in a 
sanitary condition,’ or may specify particular features desired, such 
as suitable and sanitary toilets, washing facilities, cool drinking 
water in the summer, heat in the working place in the winter, etc. 
Or they may require specific safeguards. Thus the International 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union states as its general policy 
its insistence upon ‘‘every possible improvement in the ventilated, 
lighted, and sanitary conditions of all shops where its members are 
employed, is Sinem with the use of hoods, guards, and safety appl 
ances on machinery and metal pots, to the end that the health of our 
membership be conserved and the danger of accidents be minimized 
and avoided.” It therefore enjoins upon all its local unions to secure 
in their agreements provisions pledging both employer and unin to 
cooperate in sanitation, ventilation, and safety work, and to appoint 
ch committee whose special duty it shall be to work along the «)ove 

es. 

Agreements quite generally provide that the representative 0! the 
union shall be allowed access to the work place at any time t« se¢ 
that all the provisions of the agreement are being carried out and that 
the sanitary and other working conditions are all that they shou! be. 
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In the construction industry of New York City the painters’ 
yreement provides that the sanitary conditions shall be under the 
sipervision of the joint trade board which “shall make adequate 
and proper provisions for the health and safety of the men in con- 
nection With their work, and as far as possible protect them from the 
hazards of the trade.” The 1927 agreement of the painters’ district 
council of Brooklyn, N. Y., in addition to demanding that the era- 
ploye! make adequate provision to insure healthful working con- 
litions, prohibits the use of paints containing benzol or of shellac cut 
in wood aleohol, and provides that “painting materials which «are 
suspected of being injurious to the health are to be investigated by 
the union for the purpose of their regulation and elimination.”’ 

In 1925-26, the New York local of the International Photo-Engra- 
vers’ Union cooperated with the board of health of that city in a 
study of the sanitary conditions of the industry and the physical 
condition of the men employed therein. The findings and recom- 
mendations of the report on this survey were hailed by the president 
of the international union as such as might “well be adopted by us 
as a general sanitary, health, and protective code,’ and he recom- 
mended that they be put into force by every local. The officers’ 
report to the 1927 convention stated that the New York local was 
cooperating with the board of health to put into effect these recom- 
mendations. A survey of sanitary conditions was also reported to 
have been made by the Philadelphia local, and sanitary committees 
had been formed in Boston, San Francisco, Toledo, and Seattle. 


Ladies’ Garment Industry 


The unions in the garment industries, which have learned from 
experience the dire effects of insanitary shop conditions, have been 
prominent in their health work. Especially is this true of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Organized in 1900 in an 
industry where sweatshop conditions were rife, with long hours and 
insanitary surroundings almost universal, the union was from the 
frst confronted with the problem of improving the sanitary con- 
ditions under which its members worked. 

Joint board of sanitary control—A general strike in the cloak and 
suit industry in New York City in 1910 was settled by the signing of 
what was called ‘‘the protocol of peace,” one of the provisions of 
which called for the establishment of a board composed of representa- 
tives of the employers, the union, and the public. The employers 
felt it unfair that the whole industry should be criticised because of 
the bad sanitary and working conditions existing in certain shops, 
and therefore cast about for some way of remedying the situation. 
The attorney for the manufacturers’ association advanced the idea 
that the industry might itself take charge of the conditions under 
which the work was carried on and assume full responsibility for 
prescribing an, where necessary, enforcing standards of health and 
saiety in its work places. The joint board of sanitary control was 
the outeome, and was formed of two representatives each of the 
employers, the union, and the public. 

In 1911 the board made a preliminary investigation of 1,243 shops 
which disclosed that the health of the workers was menaced by inade- 
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quate protection against fire, lack of sanitary care and equipmen; 
lack of adequate ventilation, overcrowding, pollution of air from eo, 
and gas irons, and eyestrain due to faulty lighting. On the basis of 
the findings of this investigation the board drew up a set of 28 “sap. 
tary standards”’ which were approved by the unions and employers 
and the board was empowered to enforce them. Shop committec: 
on sanitation were appointed in each shop whose duty it was to seo 
that the sanitary conditions maintained were those set by the join; 
board. Any violations were to be reported by the committee to tho 
board. In addition the board had a corps of trained inspectors who 
visited the plants at intervals. 

In 1913 a physical examination was made under the direction of 
Dr. George M. Price, then director of investigations of the New York 
State Factory Investigating Commission and one of the wnion’s 
representatives on the board, of workers in a number of trades, 
including about 800 garment workers. The high incidence of pul- 
monary tuberculosis disclosed among the garment workers led to g 
campaign among the New York locals of the union to introduce 
tuberculosis benefits, and three locals did so in quick succession, one oj 
these also arranging for the examination of candidates for admission 
to the union to determine whether they were tubercular, the examina- 
tion being made by the joint board. 

Since that time the work of the board has grown and its jurisdic- 
tion has expanded. As already stated, it very early undertook shop- 
inspection work, and this has continued to be one of its main functions. 
It also helped to establish the practice of fire drills, to establish first- 
aid service in the shops, and to promote a nursing service. It has 
printed a number of special bulletins on sanitary problems in the 
industry and has conducted educational work in regard to health. 

The “ protocol” was abandoned in 1916, but the joint board of sani- 
tary control was retained and has been continued even in times of 
strike or lockout. - 

The example set by the industry in New York City was followed 
in Boston in April, 1926, by the setting up of a similar joint board. 
The difficulties encountered in this industry are indicated by the fact 
that while at the time of setting up the board 109 shops belonged to 
the board, during the first year 31 of these went out of business and 
were replaced by new firms. Originally the board functioned only for 
the cloak and dress branches of the trade, but in September, 1927, 
the raincoat manufacturers also became signatories to the agreement. 
A sanitary and safety code was drawn up and inspections began. 
That unsanitary and unsafe conditions have by no means been elim- 
nated in the industry even yet was indicated by the fact, revealed by 
the first inspection, that of the shops party to the agreement two- 
thirds had inadequate supplies of even the simplest medical emergency 
supplies, one-fifth had toilets which were in an “unspeakable condi- 
tion,” one-sixth had the doors to the fire exits locked, one-third had 
unshaded lights, and the common drinking cup and towel were 
‘almost universal.” As a result of the first year’s work of the board 
there has been “‘an unmistakable improvement in sanitary conditions 
in Boston. 

Prosanis label.—Although the unions and employers had under 
taken the joint board with the idea of cooperative effort in raising 
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the sanitary and safety standards in the industry, the desirability 
was felt of the retailer’s also assuming a “‘share in the responsibility 
for the maintenance of decent sanitary conditions and labor standards 


in the industry.’”’? This the union began to urge as early as 1913. 
Various methods of accomplishing this were tried but none proved 
satistactory. ‘The New York governor’s commission of 1924 recom- 



























mended the adoption of a ‘‘sanitary label’’ which would be a guaranty 
that the garment to which it was attached had been produced under 
“enlightened sanitary and labor conditions.””’ The recommendation 
was received with favor, and the agreement signed by employers 
and union in the New York market incorporated a provision adopting 
the ‘‘prosanis label” for garments produced under the agreement. 

In order to be granted the use of the label the employer must see 
to it that the sanitary conditions in his shop conform to the joint- 
hoard standard, and he must have an active agreement with the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

At the end of 1925 the label was being used by 2,176. shops, of 
which 1,331 were in the cloak industry and 845 in the dress industry. 
During the period of disorganization in the international union, the 
label fell into disuse to some extent, but active steps are now being 
taken to revive its general use. It is now being introduced into 
the women’s garment industry of Boston. 


Pocketbook Industry 


The agreement between the International Pocketbook Workers’ 
Union and the Associated Leather Goods Manufacturers, effective 
from July 21, 1926, to May 1, 1929, provides for the establishment 
in the industry of a joint board of sanitary control composed of four 
members, two representing the employers and two the union. Thus 
far, however, no steps have been taken to establish the board, due, 
the manager of the union states, ‘‘probably to the fact that with ve 
few exceptions the sanitary conditions in our shops are pretty good, 
particularly so in the shops of the members of the association. ”’ 


Printing Trades 















Conditions have greatly improved in the printing trades. Due 
to unsanitary conditions in the shop, the incidence of tuberculosis 
and of lead poisoning among workers in these trades was formerly 
very high. As a result of long years of effort, however, great im- 
provement has been made in lighting conditions, ventilation, and 
cleanliness, much of the credit for which must be given to the printing- 
trades unions. 

A study made by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman in 1923 and 1924, 
with the cooperation of the employers and unions in the printi 
trades and the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics reveal 
general health conditions unexpectedly satisfactory. Sanitary in- 
spections revealed only minor defects, mainly in old plants. Tuber- 
culosis, the returns indicated, ‘‘is no longer a menace of serious 
proportions in the industry,’’ and lead poisoning occurred far less 
irequently than had been anticipated.' 


TE ee Se il 





‘U. 8, Bureau of Labor Statistics Buls. Nos. 392, 426, and 427. 
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The committee on sanitation of typographical union, local No 101, 
has recently reported upon its study of conditions in the printing 
trades in 1927. This report points out the ‘marked improvement” 
which has taken place in the industry. The ailments now { nq 
among printers are “‘such as would normally be expected amoney any 

roup of aged workers, and are not peculiar to the printing busin: ss.” 

he rise in the wage level and in living standards which has taken ))| ace 
since before the war has had ‘‘an unquestionable bearing upo:: the 
present health situation, which is in marked contrast to that found 
in earlier investigations, representing a time when shop conditions 
were far less satisfactory, when practically no serious attention was 
given to sanitation and ‘ventilation, when wages were low and |ours 


were long.”’ 
Efforts to Safeguard Members’ Health 


HE Atlantic City convention of the American Federation of 
Labor directed its committee on education to further the work 
of trade-unions in promoting the health of their members. A survey 
by the committee disclosed, it is reported, that a number of unions 
had adopted constructive measures along this line. Because o! the 
scarcity of data on causes of sickness and death among industrial 
workers, the committes has been urging local unions to assist in 
the collection of such information by keeping records of sickness 
among members. ‘Che work is being done with the cooperation of 
the United States Public Health Service. 

The measures taken along the line of general health work for 
members include specific medical service of various sorts to the mem- 
bers, educational work along health or medical lines, and the en- 
couragement of sports and outdoor recreational activities by the 
locals. Many unions either have a regular health or medica! sec- 
tion in their official magazine or run occasional articles either of 
general interest or on some specific phase of medicine; these include 
the periodicals of the flint-glass workers, the photo-engrav ers, the 
locomotive engineers, the cere and whisk makers, and the stone- 


cutters. 
Ladies’ Garment Industry 


Union Health Center—The results of a dental examination of 
3,110 workers carried on by the United States Public Health Service 
in the offices of the joint board of sanitary control in 1914, disclosed 
such need for dental care that, with the cooperation of the local 
unions of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, : 
medical and (later) a dental division were created in the joint board, 
for the benefit of workers in the industry. 

Early in 1919, however, the locals which were supporting the 
medical and dental clinics decided to separate them from the board 
and formed them into an association, the Union Health Center 
Association. A building was purchased and remodeled at a ‘otal 
cost of more than $80,000, and into this the medical and dental 
departments were moved. 

The growth of this Union Health Center is characterized as ‘the 


most interesting development fin the unions] since 1919.” The 
number of cases handled increased from 6,631 in 1920 to 29,380 1 
1926, while the number of dental patients rose from 1,555 to 5,555. 
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As at present organized the Union Health Center is a cooperative 
association of the nine local unions of the international in New York 
City. These unions, with a membership given as approximately 
45.000, own the building in which the medical center is housed and 
the equipment. The center is managed by a board of nine directors, 
one from each of the nine locals. Dr. George M. Price is the execu- 
tive director. 

The purpose of the center is stated to be (1) to give information on 
health matters, (2) to give physical examinations to applicants for 
membership in the union and to members claiming sick benefits, and 
(3) to give such treatment as may be necessary. Originally the 
services of the center were restricted to members of the international 
union. Lately, however, the center has been thrown open to all 
members of labor unions. 

To aid in the dissemination of health education, a health informa- 
tion bureau has been established, and workers are encouraged to seek 
information on all questions relating to disease and general health 
matters. There is also the life-extension branch of the center which 
arranges for physical examinations to be given by a number of phy- 
sicians to groups desiring such service. The medical department not 
only gives general medical examinations of patients but will also 
arrange for special examinations and treatments by specialists along 
various lines. The center has a well-equipped X-ray department, 
laboratory, physiotherapeutic department, and a drug store at which 
patients may have their prescriptions filled at nominal rates. General 
clinics are held five days a week and in addition there are special 
clinics, including surgical, nose and throat, gastric, gynecological, eye, 
skin, nerves, orthopedic, and proctological clinics, specialists ineach 
branch being engaged for the purpose. New services include analyt- 
ical laboratory work and a clinic for the treatment of diabetes, kidney 
trouble, goiter, and overweight. 

The work of the dental clinic expanded to such an extent that 
sufficient space could not be provided in the original building, and this 
department was therefore moved in 1924 to rented quarters in another 
building, where it now occupies an entire floor. The dental clinic has 
4 dental units and employs 4 full-time dentists at hourly rates, and 
\8 others on a part-time basis, the latter coming in for the rush period 
in the evenings. 

Both departments are handicapped by the fact that most of the 
patrons are at work during the day and must have their medical 
and dental work done in the evening and that much of the equipment 
hecessary to care for all these must be maintained in idleness in the 
daytime. The dental department is now endeavoring to eliminate 
this souree of waste by increasing its work among the children of 
the workers during the daylight hours. 

_The medical and dental departments are operated on different 
nancial bases. In both cases only competent physicians and dentists 
are engaged. In the medical department a flat charge of $2 is made 
lor examinations of applicants for union membership, of $1 for exam- 
inations of claimants for sick benefits, and of $1.50 for special exami- 
lations, the charges in the first case being paid for through the local 
union. Certain local unions also have, as part of their benefits, 
ullowed their members some medical treatment and have given 
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financial support to the health center. The result has been to |in; 
up the medical department rather closely with the locals, so that }; 
has also been more or less affected by the conditions in the trade and 
in the local organization. Up to 1926 there was usually a surplus of 
income over expenditure. Since, then, however, due to conditions 
in the union the medical department has suffered and has experj- 
enced a deficit. The dental clinic, on the other hand, has always 
been run on a strictly self-supporting basis, the charges being })aseq 
upon the cost of the work. The factional troubles within the wnion. 
with the consequent financial difficulties, and the reduced incomes of 
the workers because of the strike affected both medical and denta| 
departments, but the former much the more seriously. In order to 
tide over the emergency, the center issued “health certificates” 
entitling the holder to medical attention, to the amount of $25 ,(09. 
in denominations of $1, $2, and $5. 

A plan was also adopted of affiliation of other unions with the 
center. Under this plan a union desiring to affiliate pays a fee 
varying according to its membership. For an organization of from 
300 to 500 members the fee is $100'a year; above this membership 
the fee increases $50 for every 500 members, subject to a maximum 
of $500. These fees entitle the members of the affiliating union to 
medical attention at nominal rates and the union to representation 
on the board of directors of the Union Health Center. A great many 
unions of various trades have affiliated to the center under this 
arrangement. It is hoped also to make the center the recognized 
examining agency for various unions in New York City which re- 
quire such examination in order to receive benefits, tuberculosis 
treatment, ete. 

Men’s Clothing Industry 


Near the end of 1926 the Cincinnati locals of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers inaugurated a new service. They entered into an 
agreement with a local health agency known as the Industrial Health 
Conservancy Bureau, effective for six months, under which, in con- 
sideration of the payment of ‘‘a reasonable fee” by the union, its 
members were to be entitled to medical examination and treatment. 
The results were so satisfactory that the agreement was renewed and 
the scope of the work expanded. 

Arrangements are made whereby union members receive a care/il 
medical examination and advice on health matters. This is done at 
the doctor’s office, at the shop, or at the union office. Treatments 
given in certain cases, but others are referred to specialists or to the 
family physician for further or special treatment. Whenever a case 
is referred to a specialist arrangements are made with him for a nom- 
nal fee only to be charged. . 

The union emphasizes the preventive aspect of this service, pointing 
out to its members that itis above all a “health”? department and that 
the member should not wait until he is sick before being examined. 
Examination of the first 64 persons treated disclosed a number ©! 
diseases or defects the existence of which the patient had not su» 
pected. During the period from October, 1926, to April 1, |‘25; 
some 2,300 treatments had been given through this service, not includ- 
ing many cases in which physical examinations were given but the 
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patient was referred to his own physician for treatment. No definite 
health work has been undertaken in New York City, but members 
needing medical attention are referred to the Union Health Center 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. _. 

Announcement was made in the October 12, 1928, issue of The 
Advance that these Cincinnati unions have decided to install a dental 
clinic in the headquarters of the joint board. 

In Chicago, the local unions have just erected a new building which 
contains not only offices but also many community features, including 
a dental clinic with room for 10 chairs and a department for an X-ray 
laboratory. 

Health Work of Locomotive Engineers 


Organizations which have benefit or insurance features gradually 
accumulate a wealth of data as to the causes of sickness and death, 
the diseases to which the members are especially subject, etc., study 
of which may yield indications of conditions in the trade which need 
to be remedied or of special unavoidable disabilities for which treat- 
ment should be given or benefits should be paid. Thus, officials of 
the insurance department of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers found that a large number of the death claims presented to the 
department were for deaths from preventable diseases which could 
have been discovered by periodical examination. Analysis of the 
causes of the deaths occurring over the period of a year showed 
that organic heart disease, Bright’s disease, diabetes, apoplexy, cere- 
bral hemorrhage, hardening of the arteries, and uremic poisoning 
were the leading causes of death, and that “‘47 per cent of the deaths 
could have been prevented and the lives of those members prolonged 
for some time—in some instances for many years—had they known 
earlier that they were suffering from disease.” 

As many of these diseases were those which could have been 
detected by urinalysis, the brotherhood made arrangements with an 
established health service to supply periodic examinations. 

Acceptance of the service is voluntary. Each participating mem- 
ber pays $5 a year, receiving for this fee a urinalysis every three 
months. (His family may also have the benefit of such service, 
children under 18 being charged for at the rate of $2.50 for semi- 
annua: examinations.) Each time the examination is made a report 
is sent to the member stating whether his condition is normal or 
abnormal and, if the latter, what should be done to correct the 
condition. 

The brotherhood reports that a large percentage of the member- 
ship is taking advantage of this service. 

A regular health department has been established in the Loco- 
motive Engineers’ Journal to which members desiring medical infor- 
mation on specific points may write, the answer being printed so 
that all may have the benefit of it. 





Printing Trades 


Tuberculosis and lead*poisoning have been found to be the out- 
standing diseases to which printing-trades workers are subject. This 
was especially true in the early days before improvements in shop 
conditions and sanitation were introduced. So prevalent was tu- 
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berculosis among the men employed in printing establishments ;)at 
the International Typographical Union, which originally held j\,yis- 
diction over all the printing trades, undertook the care of its men )ers 
who were afflicted with the disease. This practice has been fol. wed 
by the various printing trades as they broke away from the parent 
organization; and to-day care for tuberculous members is {ind 
more generally in the printing-trades unions than in those of any 
other industry, with the possible exception of the clothing industry. 

The printers’ and the printing pressmen’s international unions each 
have a tuberculosis sanatorium and the locals of the Internatiiya| 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union support a small home w here 
the tubercular members receive treatment. Cash benefits aid q 
medical examination are provided by the photo-engravers’ union. 

Largely because of the findings of various health surveys of the 
printing trades, which brought out the need of interesting these w ork- 
ers in outdoor activities to counteract the fumes and dust in printing 
plants, baseball teams were started by typographical locals and in 
1908 these were organized into the Union Printers’ Baseball Leacue. 
Later golf and bowling groups were formed, with the same under- 
lying idea. At the annual tournaments of these groups lectures are 
given pointing out the benefits of sanitation, athletics, and general 
hygiene, and their effect upon health. 

Even as early as 1909 the president of the International Phioto- 
Engravers’ Union pointed out that ‘‘a glance at our mortuary reports 
should suffice to convince members that every precaution possible 
should be taken by us to stamp tuberculosis from our ranks.” He 
indorsed the recommendation of the union’s shop committee as to 
the desirability of compulsory physical examination of apprentices, 
but no action was taken as to this until 1915. The convention of 
that year passed a law requiring any member suspected of having 
tuberculosis to submit to a physical examination, which should be 
paid for by ‘the union. Under this law, a member found to have 
tuberculosis is forbidden to return to work, but must take treatient 
for the disease, the union allowing him benefits of $15 per month. 
The measure was adopted in the interests both of the member hiinself 
and of his fellow workers. The international urges its locals to report 
to it all unsanitary shop conditions, and recommends that each local 
form a shop committee whose duty it shall be to see that the working 
conditions are good. In 1921 the executive council was instructed 
to refuse its approval to any local agreement which did not contain 
a provision for proper lighting and ventilation. 


ew 
— 





Family Allowances in the Civil Service of Foreign Countries 


HE practice of granting supplementary salary allowances to 

b : married employees with children is in force in the civil service of 
at least 23 foreign countries, including most of the countrics of 
Europe. The essence of this practice is that the married emp! yee 
with a family to support receives more than a single employee wit out 
family responsibilities. Under the family-allowance system a !)asi¢ 
salary is established for each position just as would be done under 
any salary system. This is the amount paid to an unmarried workc!, 
but a married employee with family responsibilities filling the ame 
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position receives an addition to the basic salary, the amount added 
heine proportional to the number of his dependents. 

Family allowances are also in use to some extent in private industry, 
and were quite widespread in the abnormal and rather chaotic 
economic situation following the war. Since the return to stabilized 
curreucies and more normal economic conditions, family allowances 
in private industry have apparently tended to decrease in importance, 
except in France and Belgium. The declining importance of family 
allowances in private industry is probably ascribable to certain factors 
which are not applicable to public employment. Thus, in many 
countries, organized labor is opposed to the family-allowance system 
in private industry. This opposition rests on several grounds, notably 
the fear that employers using the system will discriminate against 
married employees and the fear that the existence of the system may 
weaken the bargaining power of the organization. These objections 
are less important in the case of Government employment, where there 
isusually ttle danger of discrimination against married men and where 
salaries are fixed by the Government and not by collective bargaining. 

The principal argument advanced in favor of the family-allowance 
system in Government employment is that it solves the old problem 
of the married worker with a large family. The basic salary is 
established according to the supposed difficulty of the job. The 
incumbent, if without dependents, receives this base salary. If there 
are dependents the salary is increased, usually in proportion to the 
number of dependents. 

Under the straight salary system, the argument continues, the 
worker with dependents usually suffers. The salary of a job may be 
sufficient to allow a single employee to live in fair comfort but in- 
sufficient to support a worker with several dependent children. On 
the other hand, to fix a salary for such a job at a point which would 
take care of the case of an employee with a large family might necessi- 
tate a salary disproportionate to the character of the work. Also, it 
is claimed that the system encourages promotion strictly by merit, 
as the appointive official is no longer under the human temptation 
to favor In promotion the employee who has heavy family responsi- 
bilities at the expense of another employee who may be more efficient 
but who has fewer family responsibilities. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has made no first- 
hand investigation of family allowances since the publication, in 1926, 
of its Bulletin No. 401, which embodied the results of a survey made 
in 1924 on that subject. 

Recent data, however, concerning the payment of family allow- 
ances in various foreign civil services are given in a report of the 
International Labor Office submitted to the March 19, 1928, session 
of the child welfare committee of the League of Nations Advisory 
Commission on the Protection of Children and Young Persons. The 
present article is basea mainly on these data and certain other reports 
published in 1927 and 1928 ' supplemented in some cases, where later 
information was not available, by figures from earlier documents. 





‘ League of Nations, Advisory Commission, Child Welfare Committee, Fourth session, March 19, 1928, 
Report by the International Labor Office on family allowances in relation to the physical and moral well- 
being of children, Feb. 28, 1928 [Geneva, 1928]; Minutes of the third session, held at Geneva, May 2-6, 1927, 
and report, Geneva, og | 15, 1927; Monthly notes of the Family Endowment Society, London (various 
1927 and 1928 issues); The International Trade-Union Movement, Amsterdam, March, 1927; U. 8. 

ureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 401; and Labor Review, October, 1925, p. 65. 
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Countries in Which the System is Established 


FAMILY allowances are being paid in the State civil services of tho 

following 24 countries:? Australia, Austria, Belgium, By). 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece 
Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxem|y):o 
Netherlands, Poland, Scandinavian countries (Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden), Spain, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. 7 


Period at Which Systems were Introduced 


HIRTEEN of the 24 countries instituted the system during the 
World War, while in France such grants were made in the Min- 
istry of Finance as far back as 1900 and in Finland teachers were 
receiving allowances of this kind prior to 1909. The dates of estab- 
lishment for 9 other countries are as follows: 1912—Hungary and 
the Netherlands; 1920—Australia, Belgium, and Estonia; 1922— 
Lithuania; 1923—-Yugoslavia; 1925—Irish Free State; 1926—Spain 


Methods of Paying Allowances 


HERE is great lack of uniformity in the provisions of different 
countries in the matter of making these grants for family respon- 
sibilities. Among these provisions are allowances for married men 
regardless of the number of children, for children only (but frequently 
including illegitimate, adopted, foster, and stepchildren), for both 
wives and children, for women with dependent children, and for aged 
parents, sisters, and brothers; allowances on an hourly, daily, weekly, 
monthly, or annual basis; allowances in the form of a higher wage: 
allowances as a percentage of the basic wage or as part of the cost-of- 
living bonus; grants to all employees with family responsibilities: 
grants only to workers and employees in the lower wage or salary 
groups; allowances for all children, or for acertain number of children, 
or beginning with the third child, or in the case of Spain with the 
eighth. 

The age limit set for children’s eligibility for allowances varies, 
ranging from under 14 to 24 years or more. The grants for children 
in the higher age group are usually made under specified circum- 
stances, for example, because these children are continuing their 
education or are suffering from physical or mental disability which 
prevents them from earning a living. 


Amount of Allowances 


HE allowance rates vary greatly from country to country and 
sometimes increase or decrease according to whether the child 

is the second, third, or fourth in the family, at other times changing 
with the age group to which the child belongs, and in some countries 
with the salary or civil-service grade of the head of the family, the 
allowances, for example, in the ; Send grades in Poland for a family 





4 
nd 


2 Twenty of these countries were reported as having such a system in documents published in |'2/ 4 
1928. Finland, Lithuania, Luxemburg, and Rumania had such a system in 1924, according to Bulletin 
No. 401 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Minister of Labor of Rumania recently 
re that he knew of no system of family allowances. It is assumed these grants are stil] being made 
in the other three countries. The information for the Irish Free State is for 1925. 
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with three children being equivalent to about 41 per cent of the 
salary. In Norway allowances must not exceed 11 per cent of the 
salary, While in the Netherlands the allowance for each child is 
equivalent to only 3 per cent of the salary. The rates and regulations 
concerning these grants are given below for the majority of the Gov- 
erument services in which family allowances are paid: ® 

Australia.—Emplovyees whose salaries are less than £500 ($2,433.25) 
per annum are paid 5s. ($1.22) per week for each child under 14 years 
of age. 

Austria.—Officials who are married or widowed receive annually 
60 schillings ($8.44) as household allowances and additional allow- 
ances of 60 schillings for one child, 180 schillings ($25.33) for two 
children, and 120 schillings ($16.88) for each subsequent child. The 
children must be legitimate, dependent, and under 21 years of age, 
but this age limit may be extended when beneficiaries are taking 
advaneed courses of instruction. State ‘‘aid” to the extent of 60 
schillings ($8.44) per annum is granted for one or more dependent 
adopted, or illegitimate children. There are, however, certain classes 
of officials to whom allowances are paid in the form of percentages of 
their salaries. For allowances to Government manual workers the 
rates in general conform to those for similar grants made in private 
undertakings in collective agreements. 

Belgium.—Officials and employees are granted 30 frances (83 cents) 
per Te for the first child and 50 franes ($1.39) for each subsequent 
child. 

Bulgaria.—Married officials are granted 80 leva (58 cents) per 
month more than single officials and 80 leva per month for each child. 
When — and wife are both in civil service the allowance rate is 
modified. 

Czechoslovakia.—Intellectual workers are granted 1,800 Czecho- 
slovak crowns ($53.33) per annum for one dependent child and 3,000 
crowns ($88.88) per annum for several dependent children, ordinarily 
until they reach 18 years of age, or 21 years of age if they are taking a 
regular course of study. Persons on the Government staffs whose 
work is mainly manual receive 1,200 crowns ($35.55) per annum for 
ae dependent child and 2,100 crowns ($62.22) for several dependent 
children. 

France.—\n 1927 all the members of the Government personnel 
were receiving annual allowances of 604.80 francs ($23.71) for the 
first child, 806.40 franes ($31.61) for the second child, 1,209.60 francs 
($47.42) for the third child, and 1,411.20 franes ($55.32) for the 
fourth and each subsequent child. The above allowances are granted 
until the child is 16 years of age or until 18 years of age if the child 
holds a signed apprenticeship contract or until 21 years of age if he is 
following a regular course of study. 

Germany.—In 1927 officials were being paid the following monthly 
allowances: For a wife, 12 reichsmarks ($2.86); for each child under 
6 years, 18 reichsmarks ($4.29); foreach child 6 to 14 years, 20 reichs- 
marks ($4.76); for each child 14 to 16 years, 22 reichsmarks ($5.24). 
The grants for children are made until they are 21 years of age if they 





*The conversions into United States currency are based on par value in those countries in which the 
exchange rate is at or near par. In a few countries in which the January, 1928, rate is very much lower 
than the par value the conversion is made on the exchange rate at that date. 
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are not capable of earning or are earning less than the amount of the 
allowance. The grants are made to woman officials only when ¢),ey 
are the sole supporters of their children. Employees other ¢\,,) 
officials receive 3 pfennigs (0.7 cent) an hour for a wife and for exch 
child who has not yet reached the age of 16. 

Greece.—Fathers receive an amount equivalent to from 5 tv 0 
per cent of their salaries for each child under 18 years of age and for 
unmarried daughters beyond that age. The allowances, however, are 
not paid for more than 5 children. 

Hungary. —Officials and ‘“‘employees’’ are granted allowances {or 
wives, legitimate or adopted children, dependent fathers and moth- 
ers, and legitimate orphan grandchildren, in accordance with the 
following monthly scale per family member: First group (age |init 
for children 24 years), 13.60 pengd ($2.38); second group (age limit 
for children 16 years), 12.40 peng6d ($2.17); third group (age limit 
for children 16 years), 11.20 pengé ($1.96); fourth group (age limit 
for children 16 years), 9.60 pengd ($1.68). The age limit of 16 
years may be extended to 24 years when the children are successfully 
carrying on their studies. 

Italy.—According to decree law No. 694, of May 7, 1927, cost-of- 
living bonuses were paid to the civil service personnel, based on ihe 
size of the family and varying with the grade of employment; for 
example, in the higher grade 67 lire ($3.52) per month for a married 
man with one child or a widower with two children, and in the lower 
grade for a family of a similar size, 117 lire ($6.15); in the higher 
grade for a married man with six children or a widower with seven 
children 141 lire ($7.42), and in the lower grade for a family of the 
same size 243 lire ($12.78). Where the children exceed seven the 
rates rise in proportion to the number. In the January, 1928, issue 
of Monthly Notes of the Family Endowment Society, however, it is 
stated that the cost-of-living bonus, including the children’s allow- 
ance, has been abolished for the higher salary grades, but is still being 
paid in some of the lower grades. The amounts have been con- 
siderably reduced and “it is probable that the bonus and the clil- 
dren’s allowance will be abolished entirely in due course.” 

Netherlands.—Officials in various ministries and departments and 
in the postal, telegraph, and telephone services receive an amount 
equivalent to 3 per cent of their salary for each child under 18 years o/ 
age, the minimum being 60 florins ($24.12) and the maximum 24) 
florins ($96.48) per child per annum. Manual workers are usually 
paid 1.15 florins (46 cents) per child a week. Employees in higher 
grades receive more substantial grants. The wages of skilled Gov- 
ernment workers range between 30 and 36 florins ($12.06 and $14 47) 
per week and of unskilled and semiskilled between 24 and 30 ($!).66 
and $12.06) florins. 

Norway.—With few exceptions, officials, including those on the 
telegraph, telephone, and railway staffs, receive 60 kroner ($16.18) 
per annum for each dependent child under 18 years of age, provided 
the allowances do not exceed 11 per cent of the salary and that the 
salary plus the allowances does not exceed 4,500 kroner ($1,206) per 
annum. Workers in undertakings operated by the State are aid 
0.05 krone (1.3 cents) per hour per child. 
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Pvland.—Government railway workers, both men and women, 
receive cost-of-living bonuses varying according to the number of 
dependents, which include the wife unless she also is in the Govern- 
ment service, a totally incapacitated husband, legitimate and acknowl- 
edged children, and other dependent children under certain circum- 
stances. In general, the age limit is 18 years, which is extended to 
94 when children are studying or are not able to work. The number 
of dependents for whom grants can be made is limited to five. In 
1927 the allowance rate per family member was 19.81 zlotys ($2.22) 
per month. Officials of the higher grades are paid allowances under 
a similar system, the allowance per dependent being the same for all 
salary grades—20.81 zlotys ($2.33). In the lower grades the grant 
is equivalent to about 41 per cent of the salary when the family has 
three children, while among the higher officials the proportion ranges 
from 15 to 25 per cent. 

Spain.—Both men and women who are maintaining more than 10 
children are granted a bonus equivalent to a certain proportion of 
their salary—from 5 per cent for 11 children to 50 per cent for 20 
children. The civil-service personnel also benefit under the provi- 
sion granting allowances for families with eight or more legitimate 
or legitimated children and who are entirely dependent upon earn- 
ings amounting to less than a specified sum. 

Sweden.—Government employees are still being granted family 

allowances, Officials in certain ministries receiving a cost-of-livi 
bonus of 4 kronor ($1.07) a month for each dependent child under 16 
years of age. 
8 viteerland Officials, employees, and laborers are entitled to 
120 franes ($23.16) per annum for each child under 18 years of age, 
including acknowledged and adopted children, children by another 
marriage, and under certain circumstances illegitimate children. 
Married officials also receive a locality cost-of-living allowance which 
is 25 per cent higher than that accorded single officials.* 

Yugoslaria.—Men and women in the civil service receive annual 
allowances of 360 dinars ($6.35) for each child up to 6 years of age, 
600 dinars ($10.58) from 6 to 12 years of age, and 960 dinars ($16.92) 
for those over 12 years of age. The last-mentioned grant is made 
until the children reach their majority, or is discontinued at an earlier 
age if they are self-supporting. The age limit is extended to 23 years 
for those taking higher courses of study or in the military service.® 
Allowances to women in the civil service are paid only when the 
fathers of the children have insufficient means or are unable to work. 


Other Public Services 


BASED on information in reports published in 1927 and 1928 the 
following 12 countries pay family allowances in certain public 
services Other than those of the State (provincial, district, communal 
or municipal): Austria, Belgium, Estonia, France, Germany, Latvia, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
he countries listed below were granting family allowances in their 


a 


‘League“of Nations. Advisory Commission for the Protection and Welfare of Children and Young Peo- 
Dle. Child Welfare Committee. Fourth session, March 19, 1928. Geneva, 1928, pp. 16-19. 
According to Bulletin No. 401 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, other allowances were 
also granted for wives and children but the later report does not mention these grants. 
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municipal or communal services in 1924, according to Bull letin 
No. 401 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics: Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, and Y ugo- 
slavia. In the reports, however, on which this article is } ased, 
these countries are not specifically included among those having 
family allowances in such services. : 


Attitude of Personnel 


HIGHLY important aspect of the system of family allowance js 

the attitude of the public service staffs tow ard these grants. 

Some recent expressions in this connection are here presented from 

1927 and 1928 issues of Monthly Notes, published by the Family 
Endowment Society (London): ; 

Australia—Mr. Hunt, the public-service arbitrator, said before 
the Australian Royal Federal Commission on Child Endowment 
“that the system of child endowment in the civil service met with 
universal approval. Some of the younger men might envy the 
greater income of the married men but they had not given any very 
emphatic expression to that view. No doubt this was because they 
felt that there was a possibility of their being married some day.” 

Austria.—The Federation of Austrian Public Service Employees 
(Bund der Offentlichen Angestellten Oesterreichs), Vienna, covering 
approximately 39,000 members, states: 

Our association is of the opinion that the special needs of the family can not 
be taken into account through allowances alone. (1) A real improvement in 
the position of the married official compared to the unmarried who does the 
same work is considered unjust by the latter. (2) Since high allowances are 
paid without service in return, eventually the position of the married in the 
labor market will be injured and the service will suffer by the restrictions of the 
freedom of officials on financial grounds. The allowances paid in Austria to-duy 
are still very little financial help to the family. A satisfactory position can 
only be reached, in our opinion, by the introduction of a general scheme of family 
insurance to which employees (public and private) and employers would contr- 
bute and by which family income would be made independent of work income 
(analogy of sickness insurance). 


France.—The National Federation of Civil Service Unions (Féd- 
ération National des Syndicates de Fonctionnaires), Paris, covering 
approximately 200,000 members, ‘considers the system of family 
allowances necessary,” but the organization also makes the following 
observation: 

Up to now the application of the system has not had a serious effect on the sal- 
aries of unmarried officials. But a tendency is shown (which we oppose) to 
increase family allowances instead of improving rates of salary. We consider 
that it is a question of two things which are in a totally different class. Salary! 
the reward of work and must be high enough to allow a good flow of entrants 
into the service. Family allowances are a help and an encouragement to large 
families; they should be independent of salary and should not influence it, aid we 


even consider that being of this nature they should be extended to all our fellow 
citizens. 


Germany.—The German Federation of Civil Servants (Deutscher 
Beamtenbund) reported that the opinions of its membership ws 
divided on the question of family allowances, the majority, howeve!, 
wished Wane,’ same salary without allowances when the family is 10! 
larger than four persons (man, wife, and two children). The German 
General Federation of Employees (Allgemeiner Deutscher [eari- 
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wnbund), Berlin, together with the first-named German federation, 
covers approximately a million members. The latter organization 
declares that it does not approve of the family-allowance system, being 
‘nfavor of payment by results. ‘‘In the existing form, allowances are 
as alms, while we demand for officials a sufficient salary fixed at an 
amount which will mean a fair living to married people with two or 






more children.” 
Netherlands—The Netherlands General Christian Union of Civil 
Servants - (Algemeene Nederlandshe Christelijkke Ambtenaarsbond), t 


with about 2,700 members, takes the following position: 


The trade-union of which the undersigned is secretary is in favor of children’s 
allowances. Generally speaking, our experience is that where no children’s 
allowances are paid salaries are fixed at such amounts as mean a fair living to 
unmarried or childless people only. It has been maintained that people with a 
numerous family might not find a situation, children’s allowances in such cases 
being too heavy a burden for their employers. However, it would seem to us 
that this is rather a theoretic point of view. Nevertheless, in order to meet this 
objection a special scheme of insurance has been elaborated of late. Under this 

F scheme employers are to pay a fixed premium for each of their employees, the 
total amount of premiums thus collected being set apart for a special fund from 
which employees receive children’s allowances. In this way the risk of unem- 
ployment is most effectively dealt with, employers no longer being interested in 
the number of children of their employees. In principle a fund of this kind has 
been recently instituted and the municipality of Arnheim has already adhered. 
Other municipalities and Provinces as well as private employers may likewise 


join in this action. 

Switzerland.—The representative of the Swiss Federation of Munic- 
ipal and State Workers (Verband der Personals Offentlicher Dienste) 
does not approve of the family-allowance system but believes in the 
principle of payment by results. 



















The German Federation of Labor—Its Strength and Organization 
By Frirz Kummer, StutrGart, GERMANY 


HERE are three great groups of free, socialist unions in Ger- 
many—those o: agricultural and industrial workers, salaried 
employees, and Government officials—each of which has its 


















separate federation. Their membership is as follows: * 
Unions Members 
General Federation of Labor_..........--...----------...-- 38 . 4,415, 689 
General Federation of Salaried Employees_._.........._.-._- 14 411, 766 
General Federation of Government Officials__..._._._._____- 23 180, 000 








tis hn hei the Mikal pid mb ndne We emwtinne 5, 007, 455 


The three organizations are on the friendliest of terms. There is 
perhaps not a op question of general importance which is not jointly 
iscussed or made a common cause. At the convention of one, the 
others are represented" by delegates. This close cooperation is also 
to be found among the membership and on the floors of the factories. 

The German Federation of Labor, the organization of agricultural 
and industrial workers, is not only the oldest of the three, but from the 
economic point of view the most important. It came into existence 
in the year 1891 with a membership of 277,000 distributed among 62 
trade-unions. During the 37 years of its existence, leaving out of 
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consideration the war and inflation period, it has enjoyed a fairly 
regular growth. Its highest level in membership was reached in thy 
year 1922 with 7,895,000, which number shrank to 3,932,000 during 
the period of inflation and unemployment, the low level occurring jy 
1926. With the improvement in economic conditions the mem bership 
again increased. At the beginning of 1928 it reached the fivure of 
4,415,689 and since then, according to all reports, has furthe 
increased. 

While the membership of the German Federation of Labor has 
increased more than tenfold since 1891, the number of unions has 
decreased from 62 to 38. If one may read aright the signs of the time 
this number may still experience a further reduction and the slogay 
‘“more union membersand fewer unions’’ may become more serious thar 
ever before; every attempt is being made to bring this to realization, 
Now, as before, attempts are being made to bring related trades or 
industries under a single organization. The following table shows the 
membership of the 38 unions which compose the federation. 


MEMBERSHIP OF GERMAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 1926 AND 1927, BY UNIONS 








Number of members 


1927 





Female Tota! 





Ne CS i. 5 55.6 ba desbss dwn kel s eee 339, 1é 384 | 402, 252 
i alc cin diciceo epmabgunen Solel 9, 7. : 35, 247 | 74, O7¢ 
Miners - __----- a gaa Naat sy dita: onan a eaentbievijinnos 

Coopers 

Bookbinders 

Printers - - - -- EE SI I EE OL am em ‘ 81, 305 
ES ERIE uations ant iieiinets 9, 10, 691 |__-- 
Railway employees _- 210, 231, 997 
Factory laborers _----- eee LSet dbo sic See 375, 935 | 329, 057 
Fire fighters Ne. 3 7, 940 
Film operators ; 
Butchers - - 

Barbers. 

Gardeners 

State and municipal workers____.._-..--.-_----- 

Printers’ assistants 

Woodworkers.___.___-- PET ite. Pee eae 6: See 

Hotel and restaurant employees -_-__-........_-__-_- 

ME NE ES SS re ag ee eee” 17, 217 | 
Coppersmiths 296 | 
Agricultural workers ‘ 52, 
Food workers ( Lebensmittel) : 47 ; » 44: 

Food workers (Ndhrungsmittel) : g 52, 580 
Leather workers i 38, 185 
ns Ea ith crchipees 23, 212 
Se ...----.- His nh tte aetna pate Paes : , 746 
Machinists (engineers)............---- | 5 | 5, 359 
Metal workers 758,507 5, 838 
Musicians 555 , 864 
Saddlers, upholsterers - ._.-.....-.--..-.------.--- 9, 618 
Chimney sweeps , B84 
SEES SES ee PERE S eS ESO , 907 
Porters or doorkeepers , 048 
Stonemasons 63, 393 33, 798 
Tobacco workers 58, 958 16612 71, 379 
Textile workers — 284, 773 126-6207 300, 670 
Transportation 313, 096 320, 882 351, 43! 
TEES TIE eon ee 86, 313 101, 601 101, 60 


NE Fics! cane Pot ese 1 3,932,935 | 3, 735, 181 | | 4,415,689 , 1, 


1 As given; items add to 3,932,962. 
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Had the film operators’ union made a report for 1927, the totals for 
that year would show some, although little, increase. The above 
table shows membership increase of 482,754 for 1927 over the year 1926 
The income rose conespondingly from 148,139,000 to 182,252,000 
marks, Or an Increase of 34,113,000 marks. This income includes 
contributions, which -» 1926 amounted to 137,638,000 marks and in 
1927 to 169,613,000 marks. 

Expenditures have diminished in spite of the increase in member- 
ship. This is due in the main to the decrease in unemployment bene- 
fits, although there was an increase in expenditures in almost all other 
kinds of relief, as the following statement shows: 






1926 1927 


Marks Marks 
Total expenditures-____........--- 135, 529, 000 129, 463, 000 
TONG. £31.45 a sb ta Sie 62, 064, 000 40, 965, 000 
ESET e Bene Gare 6, 100, 000 11, 358, 000 
For press and education_-_-_-_--- 7, 116, 000 8, 834, 000 
For propaganda and conven- 
MUMBA. cha ok oa weeuatuew 21, 653, 000 25, 107, 000 


The contributions mentioned above are of three kinds—1. e., regular, 
special, and local. The two last mentioned are not to be found in all 
unions and are often of temporary nature. ‘The special contributions 
are levied only now and then for special purposes, usually during an 
important strike. The local contributions serve only to strengthen 
the relief funds for the local groups. Of the regular contributions a 
certain portion, say, 20 per cent, is allotted to the local groups. How- 
ever, should this amount be insufficient because of unusual ex- 
penditures by the local groups, such as construction of a building, 
contributions for relief of various kinds, etc., then a special allotment 
may be voted subject to approval by the managing body. The relief 
work of the German unions is very extensive compared with those of 
other countries. In 1927, 40,965,000 marks were expended for relief 
for the following purposes: ‘Travel (mostly in behalf of the younger 
members), unemployment, sickness, old age, death, change of domicile, 
emergencies, and legal protection. 

The 38 unions of the German Federation of Labor in 1927 expended 
the sum of 5,964,000 marks for their various publications. Union 
publications and the union press in Germany have attained consider- 
able development. In the early days each union published only one 
weekly, which dealt closely with union questions and often was no 
more than a communication from the union management. To-day 
every union still has this ‘‘official communique’? which members 
usually receive free of cost. However, the editorial character has 
changed. Contributions are not solely for the benefit of members 
but also for their wives and children as well as for apprentices and 
young workers. Gradually these organs have become reading mate- 
rial for the union members and their whole families, so that they 
may spiritually participate in the life of unionism. In order to do 
justice to its manifold .purposes, a number of unions in addition to 
official papers publish separate organs for women, for apprentices, 
and for the executive committees, as well as technical matter for the 
purpose of educating the members. The total editions for the 38 
unions number 6,971,000, the 30 weekly editions alone number 
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4,471,000. The largest of the German union publications is the \\ e+, 
Workers’ Gazette (Metallarbeiter-Zeitung), 900,000 copies of which 
are published weekly. 

The 38 trade or industrial unions constitute only one, although the 
most important, part of the organization known as the Gerinay 
Federation of Labor, the other being the local committees or |}; 
councils (Ortsausschiisse), numbering 1,285 in 1927. These labo; 
councils are organized by the representatives of the unions in {he 
respective localities. Their duties are the representation of the 
common interests of members of a particular locality. These diities 
are of many kinds in Germany, a country with such varied social- 
political institutions. The labor councils deal with the elections of 
the labor tribunal, arbitration court, sick benefit fund, etce.; form 
special bodies for the protection of building-trades workers, for educa- 
tion, and for managing councils and for juvenile organizations; and 
manage libraries, labor temples, and restaurants and hotels for 
traveling members. The work of these labor councils is in most cases 
performed gratuitously by union members. Only 122 of the 1.285 
labor councils have paid officials, the total number of these officials 
being 260. These labor councils have secretariats which give advice 
and help on social, political, and kindred questions to members and 
other persons. These secretariats have stood by in all emergencies 
when workers were in need of counsel and assistance. Their useful- 
ness is publicly recognized and further attested to by contributions 
from public corporations of the State, Provinces, and municipalities 
amounting to 111,000 marks in 1927. This sum is, however, only a 
small part of the cost of these offices and labor councils the total cost 
of which amounted in 1927 to 3,134,000 marks and practically al! of 
which was met by contributions from local members of from 0.40 
to 1.80 marks per annum. 


Activities of the German Federation of Labor 


[N GERMANY the unions identify themselves with public develop- 
ments more than in any other country. There is hardly a phase 
in economic and social life, in which the unions do not assist and 
cooperate to a high degree. Their representatives cooperate with 
economic organizations in the making of commercial treaties, the 
fixing of prices for coal, potash, etc., the employment service, the 
building of dwellings, protective legislation for tenants, the adminis- 
tration of the State sick benefit, accident and sickness insurance, and 
during the year that has elapsed since the enactment of the law for 
labor tribunals they have assisted in the appointment of judges. 
The labor tribunals now handle all disputes  aerncae workers and 
employers, disputes concerning tariff agreements, wage contracts, 
questions on industrial management, and similar problems. 

These disputes, which formerly were settled by various courts 
and often by judges uninformed on the subject matter, are now placed 
under jurisdiction of the new labor tribunals, for which a special 
organization of tribunals has been created. This new organizatiol 
numbers 527 labor tribunals, 79 agricultural labor tribunals, and, as‘ 
court of last resort, the “Reichsarbeitsgericht.”” The chairmen 0! 
these bodies are jurists selected by the Government. The assist2nts 
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are, however, selected by the unions and by employers’ organizations. 
There is therefore in Germany an entirely new mode of administration 


of justice which, as far as we are aware, prevails in no other country. 
In order to fulfill successfully so many varied and growing duties a 
steadily increasing body of well-schooled members becomes essential 


and this body must continually be trained for new duties. Each of 
the unions has, of course, for a long time maintained schools and 
courses Where the members are instructed. This, however, is done 
more for the purpose of meeting special needs of the organization and 
pertains especially to the education of the younger members and 
apprentices. Necessary and important as are these schools of the 
single unions, they are insufficient to meet the general needs of the 
trade-union movement. To meet this deficiency, the management of 
the German Federation of Labor has established courses of instruction 
and lectures, thereby stimulating enrollments in schools on economics 
andinhighschools. They havealsoinstituted acentral school for union 
youths and have established conferences of juvenile leaders where the 
organization of the young and the apprentices and their training is 
discussed. 

Varied and successful as have been the opportunities for education 
in unionism, they are inadequate and lack a regular plan and fixed 
purpose. ‘This deficiency is to be met by the foundation of a ‘‘ Union 
High School,” by the federation. The corner stone for this school, 
to be erected in Bernau, near Berlin, was laid several months ago. 
Several other such schools are to follow. The principal instruction 
is to be on. national economics, labor laws, oncial waiition and union- 
ism. ‘The period of instruction is to last several months. Pupils 
live at the school and are selected by their respective trade-unions 
who defray the cost of instruction and loss of wage. For the purpose 
of furthermg the educational program, the federation has established 
a special secretaryship, employing an expert. 

The endeavor to increase success by careful planning and unifica- 
tion is not limited to the educational activities of the German Federa- 
tion of Labor. As before mentioned, the number of unions has been 
reduced frem 62 to 38 and this number will be still further reduced. 
However, in spite of the decrease in the number of unions, an old 
defect has remained—the lack of uniformity in relief benefits. As 
an example, of the 38 unions, 27 have an unemployment fund, the 
others have not. ‘The relief fund of one union pays benefits for 27 
days, while that of another pays for 280 days. One union pays a 
ridiculously low daily benefit, another pays 4 marks per day. The 
same lack of uniformity prevails with respect to dues, entrance fees, 
strike relief, ete. This lack of uniformity causes many unnecessa 
expenditures, and burdens the organization. ‘To correct this evil, 
in administrative reform has been undertaken by the federation 
which has already brought some good results. It may be confidentl 
expected that in a few years the greatest defects will be corrected. 

he first measure was the issuance.of a uniform membership book. 

The federation is the founder and promoter of several economic 
‘nterprises, Such as cooperative housing (3,000 buildings were con- 
Structed in 1927 at reasonable cost for workers and employees), 
banks for the investment of the money of the unions and their mem- 

ers, and finally national insurance (Volksfirsorge) whereby workers 
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may insure against death, etc. The federation also owns a bicyelp 
factory and manufactures bicycles, which are greatly in demand jy 
Germany. ‘These are sold on the installment plan to workers. Orde 
may be placed at any union office. 

The death benefit and insurance for members of the union and their 
families is the cheapest in Germany because of the reduced overhead 
expense. This insurance organization also makes loans for the cop. 
struction of dwellings for workers, and for union headquarters })yild- 
ings and for their printing establishments. 

The federation, whose headquarters are in Berlin, has its own pub- 
lisher who prints and distributes the union’s periodicals. This con- 
cern from January, 1927, to March, 1928, published 18 books with 
numerous editions. For the purpose of continuous instruction and 
information, the federation publishes five journals, the Union-Gazette 
(Gewertschaftzeittung) published weekly in an edition of 76,000 
copies, a woman’s weekly journal of 70,000 copies, the Juvenile Leader 
(Jugend Fiihrer) and a periodical on labor laws. Besides these 
publications there appears monthly a scientific publication (Di 
Arbeit) with 5,000 copies. 

The officers and staff of the German Federation of Labor include 
7 presidents and secretaries selected by the trade-union congress, 2] 
employees, 11 assistants, and 12 district secretaries distributed over 
the whole of Germany. 


Congress of the German Federation of Labor 


HE 1928 congress, which took place in Hamburg during the first 
week of September, was more successful than the preceding one, 
held in Breslau. During the three years intervening economic con- 
ditions have greatly improved. The representatives of the commu- 
nists declined from 282 to 3. The number of union members has 
increased greatly. That the union movement has gained more pres- 
tige than ever is apparent from the fact that three active minister 
of Germany, with a staff of officials, addressed the gathering in order 
to express the Government’s attitude on various questions. ‘Two o/ 
these ministers were formerly locksmiths and they are still member 
of their respective unions. Another feature characteristically German 
presented itself. Twenty thousand young members, apprentices and 
girls, came to Hamburg from all over the land to show their loyalty 
to the congress. ” 
As is customary in a German workers’ congress, first the activities 
of the organization management were criticized and all motions rela- 
tive thereto carried. After this the congress concerned itself with its 
most important question, that of ‘industrial democracy” ('i't 
schaftsdemokratie). This subject had been treated three years beiort 
in Breslau, but notin a satisfactory manner. This year the questlol 
was raised as to whether the term “industrial democracy’’ expressed 
the sum total of endeavors of the union movement—1i. e., a transienl 
passing condition—or whether it designated rather a future status, 
new order of society; if the first, then the term was erroneous. Th 
congress decided to change the term to “the democratizing of indus 
try’ (Demokratisierung der Wirtschaft), because the latter more clearly 
expresses the endeavor of the trade-union movement. During th 
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long discussion it was brought out that while the original and primary 
duty of the union was the betterment of wage and labor conditions, 
at the same time it must seek an ever-growing part in the management 
of industry, and this participation must be used for the furtherance 
of the new economic order. In the democratizing of industry great 
structural changes now taking place become useful. An increasing 
number of independent concerns vanish and their organizations go to 
large concerns or are swallowed up by the trusts; the State and munic- 
ipal governments are taking over more and more organizations and 
public utilities, and, finally, union organizations for the purpose of 
production and distribution are increasing rapidly. These and other 
changes offer unions ever-increasing possibilities of participation in 
industry and of making their influence felt with a view to obtaining 
for labor a greater share in management. There remains only the 
discovery of ways and means to accomplish this purpose. 

As a result of these discussions a long resolution was adopted cover- 
ing the ways and means by which the federation may accomplish its 
purpose. These include “‘the development of protective labor laws, 
the consolidation of social insurance and its administration by the 
workers; the extension of the right to vote by workers in factories; 
equality of rights and representation of the workers in all economic- 
political bodies; control of monopolies and cartels under the full par- 
ticipation of the unions; * * * the development of public indus- 
trial organizations, the promotion and advancement of production 
in industry through cooperative methods and expert training, and the 
development of union-owned industries; the promotion of cooperative 
buying and the breaking down of the monopoly in education by the 
privileged class.”’ 

The next important subject at the congress was the unification and 
self-administration of the social-political institutions. In Germany 
all wage earners are by law insured against sickness, accidents, inva- 
lidity, and unemployment. The measures collectively termed “social 
insurance’’ appeared one after another and their original law has in 
the course of time been changed and amended by numerous statutes 
and regulations. Because of this, such a maze of laws, statutes, 
regulations, etc., has been created that even the experts themselves 
can no longer find their way. Besides, the management of the social 
insurance has become unwieldy and expensive. Finally, the govern- 
mental bodies and insurance bodies exercise too great an influence in 
the insurance administration, and this policy is keenly felt by the 
workers, 

After thorough investigation of these defects the congress in its 
resolution asked for the unification and simplification of the social 
insurance, the freeing of workers from the guardianship of the bu- 
reaucracy, and insurance bodies, and, above all, the administration 
of the social-political institutions by the insured themselves. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
RELIEF 





Character and Value of Employment Statistics 


Summary 


EITHER in the United States nor in any other country are 
statistics currently compiled of a sufficiently comprehensive 
character to show the exact number of persons unemployed. 

To obtain this information at all accurately requires a canvass or 
census of the population, and such an undertaking is so difficult 
and costly that it is rarely attempted in any country and never has 
it been attempted at frequent intervals. Recent surveys of this 
general character have been made in Sweden and Japan. 

In the absence of complete census surveys other sourees have to be 
relied on for information regarding the number of persons out of 
work. The best of these other sources is undoubtedly the records 
developed under national unemployment insurance systems such as 
exist in Great Britain and Germany. To the extent that such systems 
are comprehensive in their coverage, the number of persons in receipt 
of unemployment insurance benefits measures with fair accuracy the 
number of idle workers. As a matter of fact, however, none of the 
systems existing is completely comprehensive, i. e., none of them 
covers all groups of workers and none of them pays benefits indefi- 
nitely. Moreover, no such insurance system is in operation in any 
part of the United States. 

The other most valuable sources of unemployment information, and 
the only ones existing on any considerable scale in the United States 
are (1) reports of public employment offices, (2) reports of employers 
regarding the number of employees on their pay rolls, and (3) trade- 
union statistics showing the percentage of unemployed members. 

(1) Public employment offices—The reports from employment 
exchanges have a limited value. They show, usually for a weekly 
or monthly period, the number of persons applying for work, the 
number of demands for help, and the number of applicants for whom 
jobs were obtained. The principal weaknesses of these reports as 4 
measure of the general employment situation, in the United States 
at least, are first, that many unemployed workers, particularly the 
skilled workers, do not use the exchanges, and, second, that in most 
States the exchanges are not sufficiently numerous to serve the whole 
population. 

(2) Employers’ reports —Employers’ reports regarding the number 
of employees on their pay rolls, usually made monthly, constituic a0 
excellent index of the volume and trend of employment in the indus 
tries covered. Unless, however, the 1 are covers (a very difficult 
thing to do) all industries and employments, including personal 
services, agriculture and casual jobs, such figures do not give a coll- 
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plete picture of the trend of employment, as a decrease of employ- 
ment in, Say, manufacturing, may be balanced by an increase in the 
number of those employed in other industries not covered by reports. 
Moreover, at best, such reports show only the trend of employment 
and do not show at all the number of persons out of work. 

For the United States the source most relied upon for information 
regarding employment conditions has been of this last-mentioned 
sroup, namely, employers’ reports regarding the number of persons 
on their pay rolls. These figures have been compiled and published 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For many years only 
manufacturing industries were covered by these reports, but recently, 
the scope of the reports has been extended to other industries and 





















still further extension is contemplated. 
(3) Trade-union statistics.—Trade-union data, showing the number 
and percentage of unemployed members at regular intervals, are 


compiled in many countries. In the United States such statistics 
have been published for the building trades in Massachusetts for 
more than a year, and beginning in the fall of 1927 the American 
Federation of Labor has been compiling such data monthly for its 
membership. ‘The weakness of these trade-union statistics as a meas- 
ure of the general employment situation is the fact that the exact 
extent of organization in a trade is seldom known and the fact that 
the reporting union officials may not always be able to render accu- 
rate reports regarding the number of members out of work. 

Details regarding the scope and character of employment statistics 
in the United States and various foreign countries are given below: 


Statistics for the United States 


























Unemployment Surveys 


NUMERATION of the unemployed by canvass —No nation-wide 
enumeration of the unemployed has been undertaken recently 
inthis country. At three of the United States censuses of population 
(1880, 1890, 1900) efforts were made to carry out such an enumer- 
ation as part of the regular canvass, but these experiments have not 
been repeated in recent years, partly because of the expense involved 
and partly because of lack of confidence in the results on the part 
even of hibie who planned and organized the investigation. Local 
enumerations of this character have been made occasionally, as, for 
instance those made by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in 1915 (Bul. No. 172), by the department of economics of Ohio 
State University for the years 1921 to 1925 (Bul. No. 409) and by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. In the studies made by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. the families of industrial policy- 
holders of the company were canvassed, first in New York and later 
in certain other cities, on the assumption (which appears to have 
been correct) that they constituted representative portions of the 
Wage-earning population in the cities studied. In the two studies 
made by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in New York * 
City in 1915 a complete canvass was made of the population of 
lepresentative city blocks. The police department of New York 
City cooperated in the first of these by making a count of the unem- 
ployed among the homeless who were found in various temporary 
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lodgings on one night in January, 1915. In the more recent Columbus 
study a complete canvass was made of carefully selected sections 
the city. | 

Registration of the unemployed.—Another method of obtaining dat, 
on unemployment has been the voluntary registration of wney. 
ployed persons. Such registration has been attempted in sever] 
cities, but nowhere has experience proved the method one to be 
recommended. Without a compelling motive for persons out of work 
to register, and without adequate means of preventing fraudulen; 
registration if the incentive is expectation of relief, data so obtained 
are certain to be grossly inaccurate. 

The unemployment statistics of Great Britain, although derived 
from actual registration of the unemployed, are of quite differen; 
quality. They are obtained through the administration of the 
law that provides compulsory unemployment insurance in most of 
the divisions of industry. In that case the insurance benefit provides 
the incentive for registration; and the labor exchange machinery, 
established to prevent the fraudulent receipt of benefits, largely 
excludes from the count persons who are not actually unemployed, 
In the United States, of course, no such data are available, because 
employment exchanges lack the kind of machinery for registration 
upon which such figures depend. 

Estimates of numbers of unemployed.—Serious attempts to determine 
the number of unemployed persons have sometimes been made by 
responsible authorities from estimates collected at large from social 
workers, clergymen, poor-relief administrators, employers, labor 
leaders, and others. As an example, the two special inquiries made 
by the United States Employment Service in 1921 through its 
correspondents in numerous cities of the United States may be cited. 

Data gathered in this way have a certain significance and value, | 
particularly when no other method is possible, but the results just 
necessarily be of only limited accuracy. 

The Employment Service of the United States Department of 
Labor publishes each month, in addition to the monthly report of 
activities of State and municipal employment services, an industrial 
employment information bulletin in which industrial conditions in 
different localities are summed up so as to give a picture of the em- 
ployment situation throughout the entire country. For the purposes 
of this report the country is divided into nine districts with a director 
in charge of each zone. These directors establish contacts within 
their districts with chambers of commerce, labor union officials, 
employment offices, industrial leaders, business men and _ other 
sources of information and transmit their report each month to the 
United States Employment Service. In the bulletin the industrial 
conditions in the principal industrial centers and the principal 10- 
dustries are reported upon by each director for his particular district 
and there is a general summary showing the industrial employment 
situation in the country as a whole. : 

Trade-union statistics—Unemployment statistics obtained from 
trade-union sources are monthly or sometimes quarterly figures, 
commonly reported by the secretaries of various local unions, 24 
usually expressed in the form of ‘‘percentage of members unell 
ployed.”’ this country New York and Massachusetts are the ouly 
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States which have had extended experience with trade-union reports 
of unemployment. In both New York and Massachusetts their 

collection was discontinued soon after the current collection of 

employment statistics from representative manufacturing establish. 

ments was begun. In Massachusetts, the monthly publication of 

such statistics was resumed in 1927 by the State department of 

labor for the building trades, but not for other organized trades. 

These monthly statistics are very complete, and, in presentation, 

are analyzed by trades, cities, and causes of unemployment. 

During the fall of 1927 the American Federation of Labor under- 
took the collection of data regarding unemployment covering the 
membership of the constituent unions. The results are published 
in the form of ‘‘percentage of membership unemployed.” The data 
are given separately for the larger cities and also separately for 
building trades and other trades. The basic figures regarding total 
membership reporting are not published. 

For industries and for communities where labor is strongly organ- 
ized, trade-union statistics regarding unemployment are represen- 
tative. A weakness is, of course, that many trades—particularl 
unskilled laborers and clerical workers—are not well plas sy | 
Another weakness is the difficulty of getting prompt and accurate 
reports from the various local unions. In the past this latter diffi- 
culty has been a serious one and has caused the results in many cases 
to be of dubious value. 


Statistics of Employment Offices 


HILE the statistical methods followed in the compilation of 
employment office statistics in the different States and locali- 
ties are not uniform and are, therefore, not always strictly comparable, 
practically all public employment offices in the States are now coop- 
erating with the United States Employment Service which assembles 
and publishes monthly statistics of their operations. ‘There are 
numerous other agencies concerned in the placement of workers, such 
as large employing corporations which have their own employment 
bureaus, the local branches of the trade-unions, bureaus which deal 
only with professional workers, and private employment agencies 
dealing with all kinds of labor, the number and variety of these 
agencies making it practically impossible to secure returns from any 
large proportion of them at any given time. 

In addition to the practical difficulties in coordinating the reports 
from such a wide variety of agencies the incompleteness of the returns 
must also be taken into consideration. The number of persons who 
are out of work and who are seeking employment varies from day to 
day and such persons can be located only when they apply to some 
agency for assistance in securing work. It is probable, however, that 
a large proportion of the people who really desire work if they can 
get just what they want never apply to any employment agency and, 
on the other hand, many persons who register at an employment 
agency are not unemployed but are simply trying to get another or 
a better job; there is also the question of duplication, since many 
persons when seeking a job register at several agencies. It is evident, 
therefore, that the chief value of the returns from these bureaus as 
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an index of unemployment lies in the trend shown by their figures. 
giving, as they do, a fairly trustworthy basis for an estimate of {ho 
extent of unemployment and adding to the value of the figures whey 
they are correlated with the statistics of employment secured from 
the pay rolls of a large number of industries. 

The Federal Employment Service publishes a monthly report of 
the activities of State and municipal employment services which 
cooperate with it. There are 41 States and the District of Columpbig 
which report on the number of requests for help wanted, and the 
number of persons registered, referred, and placed in employment in 
one or more principal cities of the State each month. The revis- 
trants in these offices are largely unskilled or semiskilled workers, 
The probable inadequacy of these figures as a source of unemploy- 
ment data is shown by the fact that the total number of persons 
registered during a recent month was 208,742 and that during that 
month there were 173,688 calls for help from employers, 169,517 
workers were referred to positions, and 146,266 workers were placed 
in employment. In spite of the comparatively small number of 
workers covered, however, these figures do show to a certain extent 
the demand for labor and the supply of workers and thus reflect the 
activity of business and the intensity of changes in opportunities for 
employment. 


Employment Statistics from Pay Rolls 


FVERY pay roll contains at least some mark of identification of 


each employee of the concern, and the wages received by him 
within a specified pay period. It is a timely and accurate record, 
available in almost every industrial organization of appreciable size. 
The required figures of total number employed and total wages puid 
can be transcribed to a report form with very little effort and with 
comparatively small chance of clerical error. It is practicable, there- 
fore, to obtain these data at frequent intervals and by means of in- 
quiries sent through the mail. 

In some instances the bureaus now collecting pay-roll statistics 
obtain only the number of persons employed. More frequently both 
the number of employees and the total amount of wages shown on 
the pay roll are recorded, and the statistics are thus commonly re- 
ferred to as statistics of employment and earnings. The figures for 
total earnings are valuable as a check on those showing the number 
employed. They are valuable also for what they show directly con- 
cerning purchasing power, and when divided by the total number of 
persons at work they give average earnings per employee, a figure 
which is worth obtaining for rough indication of changes in the rate 
of wages. 

Development of pay-roll employment statistics.—Although the current 
publication of employment figures from pay rolls is a development o! 
the last 13 years only, statistics of this sort are not new. The United 
States Bureau of the Census has obtained statistics of the num/ers 
employed monthly in manufacturing establishments for the years 1 
which the national censuses of manufactures have been taken—every 
five years from 1899 to 1919, and subsequently every two years. I|n 
Massachusetts, in 1886, the office which was then known as the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor inaugurated an annual census of manufactues, 
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in which similar monthly employment figures were collected. This 
State census of manufactures has been continued each year since, 
thus giving Massachusetts the longest record of employment fluctua- 
tion Which is anywhere available. Monthly employment figures were 
also gathered in an annual census of manufactures in New Jersey from 
1893 to 1918. In Ohio monthly figures for employment in manu- 
facturing industries -were assembled each year from 1892 to 1906, 
and since 1914 a comprehensive canvass of employment and wages 
by months has been made annually, covering agriculture, construc- 
tion, service, trade, transportation, and public utilities, as well as 
manufacturing.’ In all of these records, however, the monthly data 
for each year were compiled after the completion of the calendar year 
to which they referred, and were tabulated and made public only after 
an interval ranging from several months to a year or more. 

The earliest current collection of such data in this country was 
made by the New York State Department of Labor. The reporting 
establishments were selected to represent the manufacturing industry 
asa whole. The first data were collected in June, 1915, but during 
the first year employers were requested to furnish figures for both 
the current month and the corresponding month in the preceding 
year; thus, in effect, the New York series of pay-roll statistics for 
manufacturing industries dates from June, 1914. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics began to collect 
pay-roll statistics shortly after the New York bureau, but confined 
itself to fewer industries. Beginning with October, 1915, reports 
were Obtained from employers in four industries—boots and shoes, 
cotton, cotton finishing, and hosiery and underwear. The list was 
extended, however, so that by the end of 1916, 13 manufacturing 
industries had been included. Several of these series were carried 
back to December, 1914. In July, 1922, the scope of the inquiry was 
enlarged to include 42 manufacturing industries, and additional 
industries have been added since, so that the latest published report 
(October, 1928) covers 54 leading manufacturing industries. In 
July, 1928, the Bureau of Labor Statistics further began to enlarge 
the scope of its employment survey to include other important fields 
ofindustry. The August, 1928, report included the trend of employ- 
ment and earnings in wholesale and retail trade establishments. 
The September, 1928, report began the current publication of employ- 
ment data for public utilities; the October report included for the first 
time figures relative to anthracite and bituminous coal mining; the 
November, 1928, report added data on hotel employment and metal- 
liferous mining. All these industries will be carried currently here- 
alter. The number of reporting establishments, especially in these 
fields in which the Bureau has recently started its survey, will be 
constantly increased until a proper proportion of their employees has 
been secured. 

Number and activities of existing cgencies—The accompanyin 
table gives a list of the Federal and State agencies in the United 
States which publish current monthly pay-roll statistics, and indicates 
the general scope and character of the information collected. It 
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, ' While these later data have been collected and tabulated annually, they have been published only 
~ the years 1914, 1915, and 1923. The U.8. Women’s Bureau, however, is now making a study of employ- 

ent fluctuations as it has affected woman workers in Ohio industries, and this report will contain full 
“res of Ohio data since 1914 for the more important industries. 
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shows that pay-roll statistics are now being collected from month 
to month in the United States by 2 Federal bureaus and by 10 State 
bureaus. 

In addition, employment statistics are being collected by some of 
the Federal reserve banks and privately by a number of employers’ 
associations. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics covers the widest 
field. In October, 1928, its current figures covered 17,220 establish- 
ments in the following industrial groups: Manufacturing industries J 
(54), wholesale trade, retail trade, public utilities, anthracite mining. 
and bituminous coal mining. These establishments in October had 
3,890,778 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$108,180,961. 

The reports received from 11,940 establishments in the 54 manu- 
facturing industries in October, 1928, covered 3,287,165 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $90,868,879. These 
employees represent one-half of the employees in these manufactur- 
ing industries and nearly 40 per cent of the employees in all manu- 
facturing industries in the United States. In collecting these figures 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics cooperates with the State labor de- 
partments in seven States, thus avoiding duplication of work. 

The Federal bureau’s figures are now published in a special section 
of the Labor Review, which is also issued as an advance pamphlet, 
news releases being sent out earlier as data are available. The data 
for the 54 manufacturing industries are given for the main industries 
and their subdivisions, and a recapitulation by the nine geographical 
divisions used by the United States Census Bureau is also given. 
The data for the nonmanufacturing industries and public utilities 
are published by geographic divisions only. It has not yet proved 
feasible for the Federal bureau to publish the data for each State, or 
for Federal reserve districts, which, it has been suggested, would inake 
the data directly useful to the 12 Federal reserve banks. Al! the 
cooperating State bureaus, however, now publish their own data 
currently for local use. 

Summary figures for the railroads, furnished by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, are included in the monthly report issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but they are for earlier dates than the 
manufacturing statistics. The Department of Agriculture has con- 
tinued experiments begun by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
on the difficult problem of collecting employment figures for farms, 
but the statistics are not yet currently available. Data on employ- 
ment in wholesale and retail trade are being obtained by certain 
State bureaus, including Wisconsin and Illinois, and by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadephia, as well as the United States Bureau 0! 
Labor Statistics. 

Despite encouraging progress, the great majority of States have n0 
information regarding employment within their own boundaries, 
although manufacturmg plants therein may contribute to the data 
collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for the coul 
try as a whole. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES WHICH PUBLISH CURRENT MONTHLY PAY-ROLL 
STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 














Agency Industries covered 
Federal bureaus: Se . +. . a 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisties__........._-._-_-_- Manufacturing, mining, public utilities, trade, 
’ and hotels. 
Interstate Commerce Commission --_--._..-.-_------ Railroads. 


State bureaus: , : ‘ ; 
California. Department of Industrial Relations...| Manufacturing; water, light, and power. ; ; 
Illinois. Department of Labor..............--...- Manufacturing; coal mining; public utilities, in- 

cluding street railways; construction; trade; 


hotels. 
fo NS Se Se oe ee a Manufacturing, trade. 
Maryland. Commissioner of Labor and Statistics_| Manufacturing, trade, public utilities. 
Massachusetts. Department of Labor_...........| Manufacturing. 
New York. Department of Labor___..........---- Manufacturing; water, light, and power. 
Oklahoma. Department of Labor__........-....-- Manufacturing, mining, oil, public utilities. 


Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Indus- | Manufacturing, construction. 
try. 

Wisconsin. Industrial Commission -________..__--- Manufacturing, mining, quarrying, transporta- 

tion, hotels and restaurants, construction, 

trade, logging, agriculture, certain professional 

services. 

New Jersey. Department of Labor___............| Manufacturing. 





Statistics for Foreign Countries 


XAMINATION of European publications shows that 19 coun- 

tries publish current unemployment statistics in some form. 

This section of the present article summarizes the unemployment 
statistics of these 19 European countries and of Canada. 

Unemployment insurance reports—Many of the statistical reports 
on unemployment published abroad are collected by groups organ- 
ized primarily to administer financial assistance to the unemployed 
or to aid them in securing work. By carrying unemployment insur- 
ance, which may be maintained by contributions of either wage earn- 
ers alone, or with the financial help of Government, or employer, or 
both, workers obtain weekly allowances when unemployed, in lieu of 
wages. These insurance systems provide financially for a large per- 
centage of unemployed persons in certain countries and on the basis 
of the number of applications for and payments of benefit a statis- 
tical record is developed. Sixteen of the twenty countries here 
considered have unemployment insurance systems; 6 nations have 
compulsory systems that are State administered; 10 have union- 
administered plans that are either subsidized and supervised by the 
State or administered entirely under local union rulings. Sweden 
expends considerable sums annually for unemployment relief but 
maintains no insurance system. 

Existing insurance systems provide primarily for industrial workers, 
both manual and nonmanual, and persons employed in transpor- 
tation and mining who earn less than a stated sum. Exclusion of 
agricultural and forestry workers, domestic servants, and casual 
laborers from participation is general. Only a limited number of 
countries allow benefit to agricultural workers and domestic servants; 
the British law covers the casual laborer. To enjoy benefits the 
wage earner insured under a national law must have attained a 
minimum age. This minimum is lowest in Italy (15 years). In 
certain Kuropean countries social legislation provides pensions for 
aged workers, the pensionable age varying between ages 60 and 65 
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according to the law of the country. When an unemployed beye- 
ficiary under the insurance system becomes eligible for a pension he 
ceases to draw insurance benefit and is no longer counted as unem- 
ployed. 

Statistics based on insurance returns, reported by the majority 
of countries, show total number of persons registered as unemployed 
on insurance books. It is understood that this live register of unem.- 
ployed includes persons serving waiting time before they become 
eligible for benefit payment but excludes those persons who have 
been dropped from registers for any reason. Belgium and Switzer- 
land tabulate totally and partially unemployed persons separately: 
Great Britain reports temporary and complete stoppages. A second 
group of countries (Czechoslovakia, Finland, Germany, and Hunexry) 
publishes totals showing only those persons in receipt of benctit. 
German figufes are grouped by type of benefit and period of unem- 
ployment of recipients. Czechoslovakia publishes a monthly index 
of total unemployment reported under the insurance system, January, 
1921, being used as the base, or 100, while Hungary shows a per- 
centage of unemployment based on the relationship of total unem- 
ployed recorded under the insurance system to the total membership 
of the unions providing insurance. 

In most instances figures are published monthly. Recapitulations 
and additional data are prepared quarterly, semiannually, or annually. 
Totals shown represent either volume of unemployment on a given 
date, or an average for a specified period. 

Public employment exchange records.—With few exceptions State 
statistical offices show records of unemployment based on returns 
furnished by public employment exchanges. Registration of persons 
seeking work through such exchanges is voluntary except in Italy where 
it was made compulsory in March, 1928. Voluntary registration in 
employment exchanges is augmented, in countries where unemploy- 
ment insurance is compulsory, by automatic registration with ex- 
changes of all applicants for benefit under the insurance law. This 
double registration is facilitated where insurance branches are housed 
in labor exchanges. In countries where insurance is_ privately 
administered and voluntary not all insured unemployed are neces- 
sarily included in labor exchange records. In many countries the 
free labor exchange, open to all classes of labor, competes with pm- 
vately run excharges, for which no records are available. 

Basic tables covering employment exchange returns show applica- 
tions for work and help and number of unsatisfied applications at the 
end of a given period. This method is general. In addition detailed 
tables show number of applicants, (1) by geographical areas ani (2) 
by industries, classified according to sex, occupation, or even by de- 
grees of skill. Reports are usually. published weekly or monthly. 

Figures showing average number of vacancies per 100 applications 
or number of applications per 100 vacancies are not unusual. The 
ratio of applications to vacancies over long periods of time re/lects 
business conditions. In times of business expansion the number of 
applications per 100 vacancies decreases sharply. In depression the 
increase in applications per 100 vacancies is likewise marked. 

Trade-union statistics —Many unions report unemployment on the 
basis of insurance records. In Canada and Sweden, where there ar 
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no general insurance systems in force, trade-union statistics are col- 
lected irrespective of whether or not members are insured. These 
records cover large percentages of union membership and are impor- 
tant sources of unemployment statistics in these two countries. 
Canadiam unions exclude from reports on unemployment in unions 
persons who are employed on work outside their trade and persons 
not working owing to illness. 

Employers’ reports—Monthly employers’ reports, showing number 
of persons on the pay roll (volume of employment), indicate trend of 
uemployment. But it may not be assumed that all persons dropped 
from pay rolls are out of work, as the figures cover only certain trades 
and workers may have found work in other trades. Seven countries 
show volume of employment covering from 200,000 to 1,500,000 
employees in selected industries. 

Other specialized statistics that have a bearing on unemployment 
are those on employment of agricultural workers and seamen in 
Sweden and in relief work in several other countries. 


Digest of Unemployment Statistics 


The following summary statements are based on published reports 
of the various countries. The figures cited are merely illustrative. 
The latest data for unemployment in Europe are given in an article 
beginning on page 72. 

Austria 


Insurance.—Insured persons are entitled to 30 weeks’ normal 
benefit and emergency relief up to the limit of the fund. Number of 
persons receiving benefit classified by industries is shown monthly for 
the country as a whole and for Vienna. This number in September, 
1928, totaled 112,595. Unemployed persons are excluded from benefit 
at 60 when they are placed on old-age pensions. 

Employment exchanges.—Statisties cover all registrants, including 
agricultural and intellectual workers. Net change in registration is 
shown by months classified by industries for the country as a whole 
and for Vienna. The registration in September, 1928, was 136,984 
(includes insured unemployed). 


Belgium 


Insurance-—Unions, with 600,000 members, pay benefit after one 

year’s membership. Figures show by industries the number of wholly 
and partially unemployed and the percentage they form of the total in- 
sured, as well as the number of days lost and days for which benefit 
ispaid. Reports are as of the last working-day of each month. In 
June, 1928, the totally unemployed numbered 3,709; and those par- 
tially unemployed 19,115. 
_ Employment exchanges ——These are run in cooperation with the 
insurance offices. Figures show net change in registration during 
each month by sex and by principal industries, geographical areas, 
and special occupations. Applications for employment unsatisfied at 
end of July, 1928, numbered 3,009. 
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National crisis fund.—Number of persons in receipt of benefi: 
shown by months classified by geographical areas; in May, 1928, : on 
numbered 17,246. 

Canada 


Employment exchanges.—Monthly figures show net change ip 
registration by Provinces and cities. At the end of July, 1928, there 
were 6,802 men and 2,737 women registered for employment. 

Employers’ reports. —Persons in ail industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting, and highly specialized business in shops employing 
15 workers or more are covered. In July, 1928, these covered 1 ,()()3,- 
085 persons. An index is shown monthly of the number of persons 
on the pay rolls of establishments reporting, for the country as a 
whole and for economic areas and industries. 

Trade-union reports —Each month unions having about 180,000 
members report the number of their members out of work through 
economic causes, by cities and trades. If a member secures work in 
another trade during a slack period in his own trade or if he is ill he 
is not counted as unemployed. Printed figures show the percentage 
of unemployment in trade-unions by Provinces and by groups of 
industries. 

Czechoslovakia 


Insurance.—Insurance covers some 1,669,456 ? trade-union iem- 
bers. The unions report members in receipt of benefit; they also 
calculate an index of total unemployment based on January, 1921, 
as 100. The reports show the percentage relationship of total unem- 


ag ed and of industrial workers only to the working population. 
ebruary, 1928, there were 20,360 persons in receipt of benetit. 

Employment exchanges —Employment office reports show the net 
change in registration for each month; also number of vacancies per 
100 applications and applications per 100 vacancies by 25 industries 
and by Provinces- 


Denmark 


Insurance.—Reports show the number of unemployed union !iem- 
bers at end of each month by geographical and trade divisions, {or « 
total trade-union membership of 275,000. Persons participating in 
strikes or lockouts who are sick, incapacitated for work in military 
service, or on part-time employment are omitted. 

Employment exchanges.—Registration includes persons reported by 
insurance officials. Monthly figures show net change in regist:: ition 
by six trade groups. 

Estonia 


Insurance.—Certain unions administer their own insurance systems. 
+e number of persons who receive benefit is not known. 
loyment exchanges.—The number on the live register is shown 
at re of each month. 
Finland 


Insurance.—Unions (with a total of 20,000 members) grant insur 
ance for 50 days after a 5-day waiting period. Their annual { figures 
show membership at beginning and end of year; number receiving 





2 December, 1924. 
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daily benefit and traveling benefit, by sex; number of days of unem- 
ployment registered and days for which benefit was received; and 
sumber of unemployed, classified by duration of benefit. 
Employment exchanges.—Net change in registration is shown by 
nonths, with separate figures for applications from districts other 
| Bihan the one within which agency operates. 


France 


Insurance.—Unemployment insurance in France is carried on by 
voluntary organizations of unions and other mutual concerns. Per- 
ons are eligible to benefits after 6 months of membership in union. 
The reports give the number of unemployed on the active file at the 
end of each week by sex for the country as a whole and for Paris. 
) mon Oct 27, 1928, a total of 453 persons was reported on the 
active file. 

Employment exchanges.—Each week permanent placements, special 
placements, and collective placements of dockers are reported, as is 
jemand for work and help unsatisfied. Statistics are classified by 
f yeographical areas and sex. On October 27, 1928, the report showed 
10,704 persons registered for work. 


Germany 
























Insurance-—The State system of unemployment insurance covers 
18,000,000 of a gainfully employed total of 32,000,000. Persons 
arming less than 3,600 marks are eligible to benefits, subject to a 
membership of 26 weeks and a waiting period up to 1 week. Normal 
benefit is paid for 26 weeks, but in emergency, crisis benefit may be ex- 
ended to amaximum of 52 weeks. Numbers receiving benefit are classi- 
ied by sex, length of time they havereceived benefit, industry, geograph- 
cal area, and even by size of cities where beneficiaries live. Detailed 
tables show figures for a month beginning on the 16th and ending on 
he 15th of the following month. Summary tables show total number 
i receipt of benefit on the Ist and 15th of each month. On September 
15, 1928, the total number in receipt of benefit was 576,498. Supple- 
mentary statistics are shown by certain unions. The membership of 
hese unions on July 31, 1928, was 4,351,900, of whom 273,700 were 
tally unemployed and 283,600 had part-time work at that time. 
Employment exchanges —One thousand public exchanges report net 
hange in registration. Certain reports show registrations between 
he 16th of one month and the 15th of the succeeding month, classified 
by sex, industry, and geographical area. Summary reports for the 
honth of August, 1928, show that 1,162,000 persons were registered 
or employment. 

Employers’ reports —Employers’ figures cover 250,000 workers and 
how the number of workers in establishments reporting activity 
tod, satisfactory, or bad. Figures are shown by months, with a 
orecast,. 

Sickness insurance.—Figures cover the same group as unemploy- 
hent insurance. 
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by unemployment insurance. There is no specific limit to the benef; 
period. Figures based on insurance experience show the estimated 
number of insured and the number and per cent unemployed py 
months. Persons between 16 and 65 areincluded. Persons exclude 
are those who do not keep in touch with exchanges after a two monthy 
lapse, and those engaged in trade disputes (unless they register fo, 
other employment). Classification is made on the basis of industy 
and sex. Wholly unemployed persons and those affected by te. 
porary stoppages are shown separately. Statistics cover Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and Great Britain separately. () 
August 20, 1928, the estimated number of insured was 11,784 (09: 
the total number wholly unemployed was 979,926; and those unem. 
ployed because of temporary stoppages numbered 395,293. 

Employment exchanges —Weekly reports show registration with 
public exchanges of persons both insured and uninsured; monthly 
summaries show the number wholly unemployed, unemployed 
because of temporary stoppage, and unemployed who are normally 
in casual employment, separately for men, women, boys, and girls, 
The total number registered in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
on August 27, 1928, was 1,367,376. 


Hungary 


Insurance. —Socialist and Christian labor unions (with 215,000 
members) report monthly the number of unemployed members in 
receipt of benefit and the percentage the unemployed form of the 
total membership. The unemployed are classified by occupations 
and Provinces. 

Italy 


Insurance.—The compulsory unemployment insurance system pro- 
vides for a waiting period of one week. The period of benefit is 
days (24 fortnightly payments) or 120 days (36 payments). The 
monthly reports show number of unemployed registered, number who 
are receiving benefit and those partially unemployed, by sex, for 11 
industries and 18 Provinces. Failure to register when unemployed 
excludes the worker from benefit. In March, 1928, the number 
totally unemployed was 411,785; those having only partial employ- 
ment numbered 47,036. 

Employment exchanges.—Registration has been compulsory since 
March, 1928. Results are unknown as yet. 


Latvia 


Employment exchanges—Net change in registration is shown 
monthly. On March 31, 1928, there were 5,570 on the live register. 

Relief works—In March, 1928, 2,484 males and 1,219 females 
were employed on relief works. 


4 Luxemburg 


Employment statistics ——Total employment in the iron and sted! 
industries is reported periodically. 
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Netherlands 


Insurance.—Trade-unions (having a membership of 300,000 insured 
and 7,000 uninsured) report on number of persons covered by insur- 
ance, number and percentage unemployed during the week and 
month, number of days lost, and number receiving benefit. Unem- 
ployed reported for March, 1928, numbered 19,740. 

Employment erchanges.—Reports show net change in registration 
during month. 

Norway 


Insurance.—Trade-unions having a combined membership of 
32,000 report the per cent of unemployment within their ranks 
monthly by trades. The annual report shows the total union member- 
ship, number in unions reporting by months for the year past, and the 
relative percentage of unemployment for the trade-unions reporting. 

Employment exchanges—The detailed monthly report shows the 
relationship between applications, placements, and numbers unplaced, 
by occupation and industrial group. Agricultural and domestic 
workers are included in public exchange reports. 


Poland 


Insurance-—Under the compulsory insurance scheme benefit is 
paid for 13 weeks normally; and for 17 or 20 weeks in cases of need. 
Monthly figures show registered persons and those in receipt of 
benefit. 

Employment exchanges—Reports of the employment exchanges 
show the net change in registration during the month. 

Employers’ reports—Reports from employers cover 370,000 work- 
ers in 5,000 establishments. Figures are published for each week, 
showing the number employed by 12 industries and 14 territorial 
groups. 

Reports of Ministry of Labor—The number unemployed March, 
1928, is reported as 167,676. 





Russia 


Insurance—The State unemployment insurance scheme provides 
for a waiting period of 3 months. The period of benefit is 18 months, 
each 9 of which must be preceded by a 3 months’ waiting period. 
The number unemployed in January, 1927, is given as 1,500,000; 
persons receiving benefit numbered 400,000. 

Employment statistics—Figures cover 1,500,000 workers. 


Sweden 


Trade-union reports.—Statistics from labor unions cover 275,000 
members of 30 national unions (the total union membership is placed 
at 529,000). Figures show total unemployed, by sex, on the last day 
of each month. 

_ Employment exchanges—Reports show the net change in registra- 
tion and the number of working weeks lost during month. 

Unemployment relief —Monthly figures show for 19 industrial 
groups the number applying for relief, number receiving benefit, and 
hunber employed on public relief works. 
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Employers’ reports —Quarterly reports from employers cre; 
260,000 employees in 2,000 concerns. The number of worker: j) 
establishments where the employment situation is considered \ ery 
good, good, medium, fair, and bad is shown for important industries. 

Agricultural and forestry workers and seamen.—Report covers o1- 
third of the wage earners in kingdom. Once a year figures are ¢o|- 
lected by questionnaire and show the number paid off during the year 
and the percentage the number engaged is of the retirements. 

Census of employment in 1927.—For summary see Labor Review, 
November, 1928, page 165. 


Switzerland 


Insurance-—Unions with 248,588 members report quarterly the 
total unemployed and partially unemployed among their membership. 
In December, 1927, there were 11,306 wholly unemployed and 4,231 
partially unemployed. 

Employment exchanges.—Monthly figures, based on reports of public 
exchanges, show the net change in registration, by sex, classified hy 
occupations for 20 industries, and by degrees of skill. The total 
registration on September 29, 1928, was 6,523. 

Employers’ reports—These reports cover 200,000 wage earners in 
1,300 establishments. They show the number employed each month 
and characterize conditions as good, satisfactory, bad. 


> 0-0-0 


Proposal for Three Billion Dollar Reserve Fund to Stabilize 
Employment 


HE institution of a $3,000,000,000 Federal and State reserve con- 
iE struction fund was proposed at the recent conference of gov- 
ernors at the request of President-elect Hoover, by Cov. 
Ralph O. Brewster, of Maine. The scheme, according to press 
reports, is part of Mr. Hoover’s program for reducing unemployment 
in the United States, and is intended to do for industry and labor 
what the Federal reserve system has accomplished for finance. 

The project calls for the cooperation of Federal and State and 
municipal governments in controlling construction work for the ad- 
vantage of the public so that a reserve may be amassed in periods of 
prosperity to offset a future lean year. Under the plan, Federal, 
State, and municipal authorities would hold up construction work 
equivalent in cost to two years’ ordinary expenditure on public im- 
provement, and launch these postponed projects when there was real 
danger of a business depressioa. The funds accumulated through 
the postponement of construction would be, Governor Brewster 
declared, ‘‘one of the best forms of insurance against national panis. 

With a yearly expenuiture of $7,000,000,000 upon construction, the 
United States, Governor Brewster stated, ‘‘is in a position to sta!)ilize 
prosperity to a most remarkable extent.’’ Public authorities spend 
over $1,500,000,000 upon such work. This fact is of primary col- 
cern in this stabilization project. It is believed that private ind-t’y 
will promptly follow the lead of the Government in successful ex)er'- 
ments in controlling the volume of construction. Moreover, ‘t 's 
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suggested that private business may also extend this control “to the 
renewal and extension of capital facilities of every sort.”’ 

Governor Brewster explained that ‘‘no infringement of legislative 
prerogatives was contemplated, because no project could be carried 
out except as the legislature might direct, although the rapidity of 
the construction program within defined limits could be accelerated 
or retarded to synchronize with national and local needs.” 

“No centralization of authority is proposed, but merely the creation 
of a condition by concerted action that shall make possible a 
remedy that will appeal persuasively to all. Follow the flow of those 
$3,000,000,000 to the contractor, to the laborer, to the material men, 
to the factory, to the factory employees, to the merchants, to the 
farmer. R goes like the house that Jack built and unemployment is 
at an end. 

Attention was called to the fact that Federal indexes are already 
being worked out which would make it possible to base the operation 
of the project on simple facts. 

In an executive session on November 21, 1928, the conference con- 
sidered Governor Brewster’s proposal that it indorse the project. 
At the close of such session an official announcement was made that 


no action had been taken, as it was not the policy of the conference 
to indorse resolutions. 





at. —— 
—_— sooo 


The Work of European Labor Exchanges ' 


By Prerer A. Sppex 


HE primary purpose of labor exchanges is to find jobs for idle 
workers and workers for idle jobs. In addition the existin 
labor exchanges in European countries serve as starting an 

directing points for various unemployment relief measures, such as 
redistribution, migration, and emigration of idle surplus labor, training 
of the unemployed, unemployment insurance, relief payments, relief 
works, and collection of statistical and other information needful in 
handling the unemployment problem on a national scale. 


Private Labor Exchanges 
AMONG private labor exchanges may be distinguished the follow- 
ing: 


1. Individual or commercial labor exchanges operated for profit, 
charge a fee to the workers seeking jobs and often to the employers 
seeking workers. This type was prevalent in the past. 

_ 2. Employers’ labor exchanges are usually operated either by 
individual large concerns, or by employers’ associations for related 


| industries for the benefit of their operators. They do not charge a 


fee to the workers applying for jobs. 


_—_— 





‘Data are from Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, monthly issues from January, 1926, to date; 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, January, 1925, to date; Seymour, John Barton: The British Employment 
Exchange, London, P. 8. King & Son (Ltd.), 1928. Studies and material relating to labor exc in 
‘arlous countries, published by the International Labor Office, at Geneva, from January, 122, to date, 
ind an unpublished list of laws and the number of labor ex in various foreign countries were ob- 
‘ained from the Washington Branch of the International Labor Office. 
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3. Practically all labor unions have certain employment activitie< 
Large unions often operate a well-organized labor exchange for the 
benefit of their members and would-be members. Usually they dy 
not charge a fee. Aside from their primary purpose of filling vacant 
jobs, the labor union employment exchanges serve as a means for 
increasing the union membership and for guarding union agreements 
with employers. 

4. Joint trade labor exchanges are operated on a cooperative basis 
between the employers and employees for their mutual benefit. 

5. Almost all fraternal associations and charity organizations are 
engaged in employment activities for the benefit of those who are out 
of work. No fee is charged by these organizations. 


Public Labor Exchanges 


PUBLIC labor exchanges are a later development. The first to 

appear were those operated by local communities and munici- 
palities, followed by those of provincial or State governments, and, 
finally, by those of the central or Federal Government, thus com- 
pleting a national system of public labor exchanges. The services 
of the public labor exchanges are rendered free. 

The fields of activity covered by labor exchanges fall into three 
groups: (a) General, serving all the industries and occupations in a 
given district; (0) specialized, as, for instance, those large-scale |abor 
exchanges in a big industrial city or center which have divided their 
activities into separate departments on the basis of occupation preva- 
lent in the district, sex, age, and skill; and (c) special public labor 
exchanges, which are the latest development. Among these, each 
exchange serves only a definite occupation or industry or a group of 
related industries. 

The experience of practically all European countries shows that the 
private labor exchanges do not meet the problem. The individual or 
commercial exchanges charging a fee are apt to take advantage o! the 
distressed conditions of the unemployed by charging unduly large fees, 
or by entering into collusion with dishonest small employers, usually in 
unskilled occupations, for the purpose of splitting the fees and applying 
a “chain” method, that is, men are taken on and soon discharged, 
new men are taken on and again soon discharged, etc. Then, too, these 
private exchanges are separate units and do not represent an organized 
employment field to any degree. Laws regulating their business do not 
help much, for usually ways can be Soin to evade the regulations. 

The labor union and employers’ labor exchanges are limited and 
cover only certain special occupations and industries. The charitable 
organizations deal mainly with odd-job men who are verging on the 
unemployable. The employment activities of fraternal associations 
are usually confined to their-membership. 

The inadequacy of the private labor exchanges, as above indicated, 
has led almost all European countries to establish public labor ex 
changes—community or municipal, provincial, and State. ‘These 
are usually in a national system, which permits the coordination 0! 
the several units into one centralized system, according to the stand- 
ards suggested at the first International Labor Conference at Wasiinz- 
ton in 1919 and expressed in article 2 of the draft convention in the 
following words: é 
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Each member which ratifies this convention shall establish a system of free 
public employment agencies under the control of a central authority. Com- 
mittees Which shall inelude representatives of employers and of workers shall be 
appointed to advise on matters concerning the carrying on of these agencies. _ 

Where both public and private free employment agencies exist, steps shall be 
taken to coordinate the operations of such agencies on a national scale. 

The operations of the various national systems shall be coordinated by the 
International Labor Office in agreement with the countries concerned. 


Twenty-three countries at the present moment have followed the 
above policy. These are: 


Austria. Germany. Italy. Jugoslavia. 
Bulgaria. Great Britain. Japan. South Africa. 
Denmark. Greece. Luxemburg. Spain. 
Estonia. Hungary. Norway. Sweden. 
Finland. India. Poland. Switzerland. 
France. Ireland. Rumania. 


These countries have also passed the necessary legislation in 
application of the convention, either before or after the adoption of 
the policy.” In addition, the Netherlands has adopted the policy 
and is considering the necessary legislation. 

Great Britain was the first country to establish a national system 
of public labor exchanges directly controlled by the State, by the 
labor exchange act in 1909. 

In Germany under a notification of the Federal council of June 14, 
1916, the governments of various States were authorized te maintain 
joint labor exchanges. 

In Belgium the labor exchange system is directly attached to the 


Ministry of Industry and Labor. 


In Canada labor exchanges were established by provincial govern- 
ments and by the Federal Government in those Provinces which lacked 
labor exchanges. The entire system is now coordinated into one 
system. 

“ It thus appears that a centralized system of public labor exchanges 
is now Operating in practically every foreign industrial country. 

The following table shows the present distribution of public labor 
exchanges in 15 European countries: 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC LABOR EXCHANGES IN 15 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IN 1927 























Population 

“on 7 of Population) (in thou- 

Country a a : | in thou- | sands) per 
changes< | sands (public labor 

exchange 
SRT Eee. FS ia: Tee ns <i 437 13, 613 31 
Ee es. te Nr ao kocsis inc neebeabaadl 89 3, 419 38 
Sl, PGT TT POR PORT Ee PEL Petr ne sae es 9 1, 114 124 
i, eS SE SES ME RMB CATO! OTB ao te 24 3, 526 143 
Germany..............- Wot Sed... Vide. 3 deste. tip, bib b dh dud hd 1, 293 62, 349 48 
i ll IE OGRE, Tap lie SBS AB: oad 1, 162 42, 768 37 
| pal af paella ee ai BERT IES PRUNES gees 8 8, 368 1, 046 
Netherlands.................. bid dseses. 2) do ee 2 40 7, 416 185 
_ of ah. | Sees BL 8 SOBRE 48 2, 650 55 
aw ee, feb os 5 SO § RRR pe LOD REGS 3 SN 9 O° 2 E 20 29, 160 1, 458 
Rumania........... adh .ctanniceinnh 6.ttauilen.. seinten enitethn si 37 17, 393 470 
berb-Croat-Biovene Kingdom.......................-..........._..- 7 12, 017 1, 716 
On MEA 31) SIO iio. 2a eG 281 146, 305 521 
TEE TS TE TT eT 36 6, 524 168 
ee lt CORPS MATS SI SS USES OTE ER Oe Pe eee PS PS TELE 35 3, 936 112 








* For some countries those private labor exchanges which are attached to the system of public labor 
exchanges by certain public regulations are included. 


_’ A list of the laws and decrees relating to public labor exchanges, enacted by various foreign countries, 
8 given at the end of this article. 
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From this table it appears that Czechoslovakia, Great Bri: sin 
Denmark, Germany, and Norway have developed the most intensive 
systems of public labor exchanges in comparison with other Eurojeay 
countries, whose systems are still in widely varied degrees of develop. 
ment. However, the table does not show the quantity or quality of 
the placement work done by labor exchanges in various countries. 
and therefore fails to indicate whether a system in one country is 1ore 
or less efficient than in another. 


Administrative Machinery 


OPERATION of employees and employers.—In general, the Eviro- 

pean labor exchange systems are built on the principle of coopera- 
tion, good will, and sympathy of employees, employers, and general 
public, on the principle of complete neutrality in the case of trade 
disputes, and on the absence of politics and bureaucratic methiods 
ona spirit in the activities of public labor exchanges. 

The cooperation of the employees, employers, and general public 
is secured through labor and employers’ associations, with the Gover- 
ment representing the public at large. Also, the employees and 
employers have a joint nonpartisan committee attached to every 
important office of the system, for advice, guidance, and quite often 
for judicial decisions. 

o keep politics out of the system the appointments are usually 
made under the civil service rules. A rigid examination and a certain 
amount of experience are required from the candidates. 

To keep bureaucratic methods and spirit out of the system 2 
certain amount of autonomy is granted to it by the law. Yet, at the 
same time, to exercise public authority, control, and general direction 
over the policies of the system in order that the nation as a whole 
will be well served and expenditures properly made and justified, 
the system is subordinated and attached directly to the minisiry 
concerned with labor and employment. 

Central office —The central office or headquarters of the systeii is 
usually presided over by an assistant minister (assistant secretary) 
of the corresponding ministry. This office exercises general control 
by supervisin oe yp SN the national system. 

Regional offices—Next come the divisional, State, provincia! or 
regional offices, which have direct control, supervision, and direction 
of local labor exchange offices within their jurisdiction and serve as 
clearing houses for equitable distribution of available jobs and work- 
ers between various industries and areas of the country. These 
offices are usually in the charge of a divisional comptroller. 

Labor exchanges.—Finally come the local labor exchanges with ‘)\cir 
main and branch offices, each in the charge of a manager or supe'- 
tendent. In case of large offices there is also an assistant mane’, 
besides numerous other staff members, such as registration ¢!:'ks, 
bookkeepers, investigators, interviewers, statisticians, and other- 

Specialization.—Large exchanges usually maintain departm::\tal 
divisions, with separate departments for women and men, for juv': ies 
and apprentices, for skilled and unskilled, and, as a later develop) \\\', 
for principal occupations and industries, such as agriculture, dom +t 
service, seamen, mechanics, carpenters, and others. Experience !1:5 
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shown that such departmental divisions greatly facilitate the work 
of labor exchanges and that a system consisting entirely of special 
labor exchanges—that is, exchanges devoted only to a definite occupa- 
tion or industry or group of industries—is still more efficient than a 
system of mixed labor exchanges—that is, exchanges doing employ- 
ment business for a number of occupations, industries, and groups of 
unrelated industries at thesame time. This tendency toward develop- 
ment of special labor exchanges is noticeable in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, the Scandinavian, and other industrial countries during late 
years. The principal cause of such a tendency lies in the fact that 
the officials and workers of a special labor exchange have a better 
opportunity to acquire a broad knowledge of a single occupation and 
a wide experience in dealing with it than when they deal with many 
occupations and industries; for each occupation requires different 
approaches and methods in handling. Then, too, workers of various 
occupations and callings, for instance, teachers, theatrical artists, 
engineers, day laborers, nurses, domestic servants, odd-job workers, 
etc., do not mix well with one another and even do not want to be 
in the same waiting crowd on the premises of the labor exchange. 

Joint committees —To each labor exchange, as already mentioned, 
is attached a joint committee consisting of equal representatives of 
employees and employers under a chairman appointed by the Govern- 
ment or by the members of the committee, while the manager of the 
exchange serves as the secretary to the committee. 

The purpose of such a committee is to assist, advise, and direct the 
activities of the exchange and to secure the confidence of the employees 
and employers, the users of the services of the exchange. It is, 
therefore, netessary that the committee members be thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the parties concerned. 

Usually the members are appointed in consultation with the local 
employers’ and workers’ organizations (as in Belgium and Great 
Britain) or from the list of candidates submitted by both groups of 
organizations (as in Denmark, Finland, and Norway). In case there 
isa disagreement among various organizations of either party or sev- 
eral organizations want to be represented, then a proportional repre- 
sentation is secured (asin Denmark). In Rumania the representation 
of unorganized workers and employers is also provided for. 

In Great Britain all cases of disputes connected with the activities 
of the exchange are referred to a sort of court or board of referees, 
attached to the exchange or a group of exchanges, and consisting of 
one representative of employees and one of employers, under a chair- 
man appointed by the Government. If a party is not satisfied with 
the decision of this court or board, he may appeal his case to the 
umpire appointed by the Central Government, whose decision is 
inal. Practically the same procedure is followed in a number of 
other countries in cases of disputes connected with labor exchange 


activities. 
Placing Methods 


THE principal work of labor exchanges consists in bringing together 
the employers wanting workers and the workers wanting jobs 
and in assisting to fit the worker to the job and the job to the worker 
by a careful selection. This work is known, for instance, in Great 
ritain, under the laconic term of “placing” or “placement.” 
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Experience in the European countries has shown that the old type 
of labor exchanges rendering service in a passive way (that is, when 
the exchange officials merely register the applications for jobs and 
for workers and inform the parties of available vacancies and candj- 
dates) is next to useless, almost a waste of money, energy, and time. 

In a well-functioning modern labor exchange up-to-date business 
methods are applied, such as soliciting business by canvassing, adver- 
tisement, and publicity, personally visiting employers for the purpose 
of getting first-hand information in regard to their working methiods, 
conditions, needs, etc. At the same time the applicants for work are 
studied very closely, their training and experience, their health and 
character. The information supplied by an applicant himself js 
verified and supplemented by outside inquiries, usually from his lasi 
employer, and from the labor union if he belongs to one. The col- 
lected information is recorded on the registration card, which is corre- 
spondingly indexed. Such detailed information greatly facilitates q 
successful selection of candidates and vacancies to suit each other. 

When an employer applies for help he has to state the qualifica- 
tions of the workers he wants to engage, the pay, hours, and other 
conditions of work. 

If there is a trade dispute, the employer has to state its existence 
and give his reasons for the dispute. At the same time the labor 
exchange has to secure a similar statement from the other party to the 
dispute, namely, the employees, and secure a statement of their 
reasons for the dispute. A candidate has to be informed of the 
existence of the trade dispute and of its causes as stated by both 
sides or given whatever information the labor exchange has been able 
to secure about the causes of the dispute. If the employer does not 
accept the candidate or the latter does not accept the offered job, in 
case of dispute, such refusal does not disqualify either the candidate 
or the employer from further service or benefits from the labor 
exchange. , 

The underlying principle of such methods is that the labor exchange 
should not take sides in the dispute in any manner and that the 
candidate should know the existence of the dispute and the causes ol 
it as stated by both parties to the dispute. The information 1s 
usually conveyed to the candidate in writing. Either the statements 
of both sides are shown or read to him or his attention is called to 
poster in the office containing the statements. 


Training of the Unemployed 


AtMost all European countries have turned their attention to 

the fact that the unemployed workers are largely unskilled. 
Over 50 per cent of these workers are not established in any puartic- 
ular trade or occupation, and most of them never had any apprentice- 
ship or proper training. 

In Great Britain a committee was appointed on July 23, 1924, “to 
inquire into and report upon the conditions and prospects of Jritish 
industry and commerce.” This committee investigated the personal 
circumstances and industrial history of nearly 11,000 claimants 
unemployment benefit. In regard to apprenticeship and training 
of these claimants the committee reported as follows: Among the 
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male unemployed only 23.7 per cent had been apprenticed, 24.6 
per cent had been trained, and 57.7 per cent neither apprenticed 
nor trained; among the female unemployed workers only 11.1 per 
cent had been apprenticed, 53.3 per cent claimed to have some kind 
of ere and 35.6 per. cent had been neither apprenticed nor 
trained. 

The British labor exchanges reported that only about 7 per cent of 
the trained insured workers were receiving unemployment benefit, 
while general unemployment among the insured was about 12 per 
cent in 1926. 

Some European countries, while suffering from unemployment, are 
attempting to import skilled workers from abroad (Soviet Russia). 
At the same time measures have been taken to prevent emigration 
of skilled workers (Germany). 

Experiencing difficulty in finding jobs for the untrained unem- 
ployed workers, the labor exchanges in practically all European coun- 
tries have become interested in the training of the unskilled unem- 
ployed workers. Asa result, the vocational guidance and training 
work has been legally linked with the public labor exchange system 
in a number of the countries. However, the labor exchanges do not 
actually train the unemployed on their registry; they see that they 
get traming. They select “‘trainees,”’ watch their progress, and at 
the end of training try to find suitable jobs for them. 

British eaperience—Great Britain has given considerable attention 
to the training of the unemployed. After the close of the war 
crippled ex-service men were taught trades for which they were still 
fitted. For the young ex-service men whose apprenticeship was 
interrupted by the war opportunities were arranged to complete 
their apprenticeship. Nearly 100,000 ex-service men were assisted 
in training and the completion of their apprenticeship under direction 
of the public labor exchanges. 

In regard to juvenile workers, boys and girls from 14 to 18 years 
of age, it wes found that, after graduating from the schools, vocational 
guidance alone was not enough; they needed industrial training in 
addition. Accordingly the training of the juvenile unemployed 
workers was taken up in practically all important industrial centers 
as early as 1918, after the armistice. Daytime education centers 
were opened for those unemployed juvenile workers who were receiv- 
ing unemployment benefits. The actual training is done under the 
direction of the board of education, with the public labor exchanges 
and private organizations, such as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, cooperating. 

The unemployed juvenile workers drawing unemployment benefits 
are trained in practical handicrafts, such as dressmaking, patching 
and darning, dyeing, housewifery, cooking, and even domestic 
carpentry, for girls; and household carpentry, cabinetmaking, wood 
and leather work, picture framing, bookbinding, etc., for boys. 
The program also includes general education, such as English, 
arithmetic, history, smging, dancing, and various games and sports. 
A number of such training centers attained substantial success. 

Money advanced by ‘the board of education made it possible to 
open about 200 training centers in 1918 and 1919, but in 1920 the 
honey support was withdrawn. This was later renewed, during the 
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winter of 1922-23, on the basis of 75 per cent by the State and 25 joer 
cent by local governments, and about 100 training centers wore 
reopened, At the end of 1923 there were 76 centers in operativn, 
with an attendance of 7,539 unemployed juvenile workers drawing 
unemployment benefit. In 1924 there were 112 centers, with about 
7,000 attendants; in 1925 there were 115 centers; and in 1926, 97 
centers with a weekly attendance of nearly 7,000. 

These centers have been operating only in the winter and only as 
an emergency measure, but the labor exchange authorities are now 
recommending that the centers operate throughout the year and he 
incorporated as a permanent feature into the system of public instriic- 
tion in Great Britain. 

As to adult woman workers, in 1920 a grant of £500,000 (41.- 
832,135) to the central committee on women’s training and employ- 
ment was made by the vocational unemployment relief fund for the 
specific purpose of trainmg women whose earning capacity was 
greatly reduced by the unemployment situation. The training, 
principally in handicraft, teaching, massage, nursing, midwifery, 
cooking, and other domestic and outside work, is given at so-called 
home-craft centers for unemployed female workers between 16 and 
35 years of age. Up to the end of 1926 over 34,000 women had 
received training in home craft, nearly 500 had received industrial 
vocational trainmg, and 352 had taken the clerical course. 

Some training was also provided for adult male workers. At the 
end of 1925 four training centers were opened for unemployed casual 
workers under age 30 drawing unemployment benefits. The courses, 
lasting six months, consist in training in industrial handicrafts, and 
agriculture. At the end of November, 1927, there were 4,658 un- 
employed casual workers who had completed their training in avri- 
culture for employment in agriculture overseas. 

When a labor exchange finds an unemployed worker who is handi- 
capped by lack of trainmg but is otherwise promising, he is turned 
over to a technical committee attached to the exchange. This 
committee places the worker in training, after which the exchange 
tries to find a suitable job for him. 

According to the reports of the labor exchanges the training of the 
unskilled unemployed workers greatly facilitates the finding of jobs 
for them. 

Training in other countries.—Following the lead of Great Britain, 
the Union of South Africa has undertaken an extensive scheme of 
agricultural training of the unemployed unskilled workers on the 
registry of labor exchanges. Public labor exchanges in all European | 
countries are promoting training of the unemployed unskilled workers 
on their registry in a number of ways. . 

There is a tendency to link up vocational guidance services with 
the system of public Sea exchanges and to make these respons!)le 
for the training of the unemployed juvenile workers who lack voce- 
tional training. In Germany the act of July 16, 1927, makes public 
labor exchanges responsible for vocational guidance. 

The unemployed lacking training in any trade are often referred 
to some private training class or to some employer who woul’! be 
willing to accept such workers as apprentices. The labor exchanye 's 
always on the lookout for opportunities of training for unskilled 
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ynemployed in the employers’ establishments, Then, too, the 
public works for the unemployed are often so organized and con- 
ducted that the unemployed engaged could learn a trade on them. 
For instance, in Estonia the best specialists obtainable are hired to 
conduct handicraft ‘‘stations’’ to train the unemployed workers 
engaged in the stations. In the evenings lectures or courses, seldom 
of a technical nature, are held for the unemployed on the public 
works. 
Compulsory Registration 


HE public labor exchange systems in practically all countries 
have started on the basis of voluntary registration by the 
uwemployed workers seeking jobs and by the employers seeking help. 
However, certain inducements were applied. First, no fee was charged 
for registry and service; second, any unemployment benefits either 
in the form of unemployment insurance benefits, normal and ex- 
tended, or in the form of relief payments and relief work training, 
advancement of transportation expenses, etc., were granted only to 
those unemployed workers who were on the registry of the public 
labor exchanges. 

The latest tendency in the development of the public labor ex- 
change systems consists in the introduction of compulsory registra- 
tion by both employees seeking work and employers seeking help. 

A certain amount of compulsion was applied during the demobili- 
zation period. For instance, in Germany an order of February 17, 
1919, required that employers seeking the help of not less than five 
workers must report vacancies to the public employment exchange. 
In Poland it was made compulsory for employers seeking workers for 
employment abroad to do so through the public labor exchange. 
In Switzerland it was made compulsory for employers to report with- 
out delay their vacancies to the canton labor exchange. 

Almost all countries now have a law requiring that hiring of workers 
for employment abroad should be done through public labor ex- 
changes, in order to have a better control over transfer of workers 
from one country to another. 

Soviet Russia started out with a compulsory registration at the 
Soviet labor exchanges, but, owing to the “‘new economic policy” 
and principally to the lack of appropriations, the compulsion ceased 
to operate. Still, the Soviet labor unions are required to include in 
their collective labor contracts a clause providing that a certain pro- 
portion of workers are to be hired through Soviet labor exchanges. 

The following more recent steps in the direction of compulsory 
registry might be cited: 

In Poland an order of October, 1926, requires that in certain dis- 
tricts or in the case of certain classes of establishments defined by the 
ninistry of labor employees are required, under a penalty for refusal, 
to register their vacancies and to hire workers for these through public 
abor exchanges. 

In Czechoslovakia the ministry of social welfare issued an order 
mn August 18, 1926, requiring that in case of dismissal of more than 


20 workers at a time the employer must inform the labor exchange 
of his intention at least a week in advance. 
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In Italy the public labor exchanges were reorganized by the labo, 
charter of April 21, 1927, according to which the registration for jobs 
and help and actual hiring through public labor exchanges is made 
compulsory. 

To make sure that all workers are hired through public employ- 
ment exchanges, under royal decree of March 29, 1928,° the Ministry 
of Corporations may prohibit any private person from serving as an 
intermediary for placing workers, even if he does not get any com- 
pensation for his service, under penalty of fine or imprisonment. 

Employers are prohibited, on pain of fine, to use the services of 
any intermediary or to hire workers who are not registered in the 

ublic employment exchange. However, the employers are at 
liberty to select employees from among registered unemployed work- 
ers, giving preference to those who are members of the Fascist Party 
and of the Fascist trade-unions. ) 

After the experiment at compulsory registration in Soviet Russia, 
Italy appears to be the first country introducing a country-wide 
compulsory registration and hiring through the public labor exchanges, 

Recent reports on the activities of public labor exchanges in 
number of the European countries recommend compulsory registra- 
tion for jobs and help and actual hiring through the public labor 
exchanges. Such measures, it is argued, will result in a complete 
organization of the employment field and in a complete public contro! 
over the latter. Then, too, the actual extent of unemployment at 
any given time and in any given country could be exactly deter- 
mined, which, in tufn, would greatly facilitate the effectiveness of 
the measures applied to combat unemployment. 


Fees 


ARTICLE 2 of the draft convention of the International Labor Con- 
ference of 1919 requires that no fee should be charged by the pu) 

lic labor exchangés to employees seeking jobs or to employers seeking 

help. This policy has been followed by practically all countries. 

The public labor exchanges, having the advantage of being free, 
are gradually drawing workers and employers from the private 
labor exchanges charging fees for profit. Usually, rigid regulations 
are applied to private exchanges. 

In Finland the act of March 27, 1926, requires that all private 
labor exchanges shall apply to the Government for permission to 
operate. Permission is granted only for three years and the size 0! 
the fees is definitely fixed in the application. 

In Poland a law has been enacted abolishing the private labor 
exchanges in 1929. 

The entire suppression of private labor exchanges charging fees for 
profit seems to be only a question of time in most of the Eurpoes 
countries. 

Conciliation of Disputes 


JN SOME of the countries of Europe the public labor exchanges, 

usually through joint committees attached to them, act to col 
ciliate industrial disputes. This is the case, for instance, in Belgiu™ 
Denmark, and Spain. 





’ Gazzeta Ufficiale, Rome, May 18, 1928. 
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In Denmark the act of Dacember 22, 1921, requires that if jobs in 
any establishment are repeatedly refused by the applicants sent by 
the public labor exchange on account of the existence of a dispute, 
sucti case shall be reported by the exchange to the director of labor 
in the Ministry of the Interior, who notifies the employer and workers 
in order that the dispute may be settled in accordance with the regu- 
lations relating to conciliation of industrial disputes. Until a set- 
tlenent is reached no more applicants are sent to the employer from 
the public labor exchange. 

All public labor exchanges in European countries are doing a cer- 
tain amount of adjustment of the difficulties that often arise between 
employer and employee engaged through the public labor exchange. 
If an applicant sent is refused or if accepted is soon discharged, or if 
the applicant sent refuses to accept the offered job or, if he accepts it, 
soon quits it, the labor exchange at once interviews the parties and 
attempts to smooth out the difficulty. In this way many cases are 
adjusted without resorting to court and without causing a dispute 
of a more serious nature. If the labor exchange fails in its effort to 
settle the matter, the case, if serious, is reported by the exchange to 
an arbitration court or to the public prosecutor. 

Thus both the employee and the employer find in the public labor 
exchange a certain amount of protection for their legitimate interests. 


Outfitting the Unemployed for a Job 


[7 HAS become a practice of the public labor exchanges in a number 

of the European States to give material assistance in the form of 
loans for outfitting the unemployed for a prospective job. Trans- 
portation to a distant job is provided either free of charge or at a 
reduced rate, or the money for traveling expenses is advanced as a 
loan by the public labor exchange. In a case of need, tools and 
clothing are either given out of the store kept at the labor exchange 
for this purpose, or the necessary expenses for tools and clothing are 
advanced in the form of a loan. In some cases money is advanced 
even for living expenses till the first pay day. 

These money and outfit advances are later gradually recovered by 
deductions from the wages in agreement with the employer. As a 
matter of fact, comparatively small losses are sustained on these 
money advances by the public labor exchanges. In many cases the 
employers are induced to make the necessary advances, which is much 
the better way, as it simplifies the recovery of the advances. 

In Great Britain about 400 outfits of clothing were advanced by 
the public labor exchanges to those women who had completed train- 
ing in home-craft centers and could get jobs as domestic servants if 
they had proper clothing. In some countries the public labor 
exchanges secure clothing from military stores free of charge to the 
unempleyed (as in Estonia). 


Office Location and Furnishings 


[? USED to be customary in almost all countries to rent cheap 

office rooms in sorme back street in the city for a public labor 
exchange. The rooms were rather small, with poor office furniture, 
dark, and untidy. Such ‘“‘economy” was found by experience to be 
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a gross mistake, an extravagant waste of money. For self-respecti ing 
applicants, employees and employers, avoided visiting such lal; 
exchanges as much as they could. The untidy appearance of these 
exchanges led to the i impression that they were some sort of charity 


makeshift affair for “hoboes’”’ and “tramps.’”’ As there was not 
enough space in the office, the waiting crowd of unemployed workers, 
usually poorly clad, with anxious and downcast faces, surged back 


and forth on the street in front of the exchange. 

As a result of these experiences attempts are now being made to 
locate the exchange in the business section on an important thorough- 
fare and to erect a large, imposing building for it. Several such 
buildings are already in existence in Great Britain. They contain 
large, adequate reading halls, a reading room, meeting halls for em- 
ployees’ and employers’ associations, a restaurant, and even storage 
rooms for tools and clothing to be given to the unemployed i in cases of 
need. The registration is done and interviews conducted in rooms 
separate from the waiting and otherrooms. Specialized sections, such 
as for women, juveniles, or for certain occupations, have their own 
offices, usually with separate entrances. The rooms are well furnished 
and lighted, and are kept scrupulously clean and in order. The 
applicants feel themselves at ease and at home. 

It has been found that the outlay of money for such buildings and 
furnishings pays, and there is a tendency toward improvement in 
this direction in practically all countries. 


Conclusion 


A> THE labor exchanges deal primarily with human beings—em- 

ployees, employers, government officials, and the general public 
—the complexity and delicacy of the business of labor exchanges is 
apparent. If there ever was a business in which neutrality, freedom 
from politics, aggressiveness, promptness, and accuracy, and at the 
same time honesty and the human touch are required, it is the business 
of the labor exchanges. 

The immensity of the scale of the activities of a well-developed sys- 
tem of public labor exchanges may be surmised from the fact that the 
largest number of record cards, containing names, dates, characteris- 
tics, and history, ever assembled together in any business concern, 
private or public, is found in the files of the public labor exchanges in 
Great Britain. There are about 12,000,000 wage earners insured 
against unemployment and there are ‘millions who receive insurance 
benefit or relief payment, or are engaged on relief works or are chang- 
ing jobs during a year. In 1926 there were on the staff of the British 
public labor exchange system 7,731 permanent employees and 8,455 
temporary employees—10,186 in all. 

The movement for the organization of the employment field is rather 
recent. Even now the comparatively well-established systems 0! 
public labor exchanges, such as in Great Britain, the Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, and other States, are still in an experimen tal 
stage, and the labor-exchange workers in their reports continue to 
recommend various changes and improvements. 
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Laws relating to national systems of labor exchanges in foreign countries up to 1927, 
not including laws and decrees relating to separate occupations 


Argentine Republic: Act of September 25, 1913. 

Australia: New South Wales—Part 10 of act of 1912 on industrial arbitration; 
amended in 1916, 1918, 1919, and 1920. Queensland—Act of December 23, 
1915. South Australia—Order in council of July 30, 1911. 

Austria: Notification of December 24, 1917; act of March 24, 1920. 

Belgium: Royal decree, February 19, 1924; January 19, 1925; legal basis to the 
system previously existing by regulations. 

Bulgaria: Law of April 12, 1925; of January 1, 1926; includes unemployment 
insurance. 

Canada: Employment offices coordination act of 1918, amended in 1920. 

Denmark: Act of December 22, 1921; act of March 4, 1924; act of July 1, 1928. 

Estonia: Act of August 1, 1917, in force since 1919. 

Finland: Order of November 2, 1917; act of March 27, 1926. 

France: Act of March 14, 1904; decree of March 12, 1916; act of February 2, 1925. 

Germany: Notifications of the Federal Council of June 14, 1916, of December 9, 
1918, of May 5, 1920; act of July 16, 1927. 

Great Britain: Labor exchanges act of. 1909. 

Greece: Act of July 1, 1920; royal decree of September 22, 1922. 

Hungary: Order of the Minister of Commerce of February 17, 1917. 

Irish Free State: Labor exchanges act, 1909. 

Italy: Legislative decrees of November 17, 1918, and of October 19, 1919; Royal 
decrees of March 29, 1923, December 30, 1923, June 26, 1925, November 6, 
1926, September 26, 1927. 

Japan: Act of April 8, 1921; order of June 25, 1925. 

Latvia: Administrative instructions of January 21, 1921. 

Netherlands: Order of September 19, 1916; Royal decree of April 14, 1917. 

Norway: Act of June 12, 1906; act of June 30, 1921; in operation since 1896. 

Poland: Order of January 27, 1919; act of October 21, 1921; act of March 31, 1926, 
and numerous decrees. 

Portugal: Decrees of July 27, 1912, and May 10, 1919. 

Rumania: Act of September 22, 1921. 

Russia: Decree of labor, commissariat of August 21, 1924. 

Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom: Order of December 10, 1927. 

Spain: Royal order of tember 29, 1920; act of July 13, 1922; Royal legislative 
decree of November 26, 1926, and of February 14, 1927. 

Sweden: Decrees of June 30, 1916, and of May 16, 1918. 

Switzerland: Federal resolution of October 29, 1909; general principles laid down 
for the working of employment exchanges of November 29, 1910; Federal reso- 
lution of October 29, 1919; act of November 11, 1924. 

Union of South Africa: Act of July 25, 1924. 
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Unemployment Insurance in Foreign Countries 


[ F EMPLOYMENT insurance in Europe has had a rapid deve'|op. 
ment since 1911, when the first national unemployment 
insurance act enacted in any country was put into effect in 

Great Britain. Prior to that time the trade-unions of Great Britain 


and certain continental countries‘ had established the policy of pay- 
ing regular allowances to members who were out of work, and later 

unemployment relief was granted by the public authorities of munici- : 
palities or communes of several countries, or the trade-union unem- 1 
ployment funds were subsidized from the public funds. France in 7 
1905, Norway in 1906, and Denmark in 1907 introduced the latter 4 
system, known as the Ghent system, on a State, as opposed to af ¢ 
communal basis, but with certain important modifications, and these 7% 
systems were the forerunners of the establishment of compulsory 

unemployment insurance on a national scale. n 

At the present time 18 countries in Europe and Queensland in & 1 
Australia have either voluntary or compulsory insurance schemes, & ¢ 
fostered and aided by the State, which are designed for the imme p 
diate relief of unemployment and which, in some instances, utilize g 
the period of enforced idleness in training workers for jobs in which & yw 
there is a better prospect of securing employment, or organize needed 
public works for the employment of the surplus workers. as 

W 
Australia (Queensland) re 
UNEMPLOYMENT insurance in Queensland was established on a 7 
compulsory basis by the act of October 18, 1922. The acti ,, 
applies to all wage earners 18 years of age or over, whose wages are 
fixed under collective agreements or by arbitration decisions and 
also includes public officials. 

The act established a fund which is supported by equal payments T 
made by the Government, the employers, and the workers. The i ., 
payments at first were fixed at 9d. (18.2 cents) per week for cach Hi j9 
employed worker, but owing to serious unemployment this amount ci] 
was increased in July, 1927, to a total of 12d. (24.3 cents), the Gov i yp, 
ernment, the employer, and the worker each contributing 4d. (8.1 I ¢p, 
cents). i 

A worker who has contributed to the fund for six months or mor Bo 
is entitled, if unemployed, to a weekly payment known as a sustt- I aq. 
nance allowance, varying in amount according to locality and sf tj, 
between married and unmarried workers. Additional benefits att J m,¢ 
paid for each child under 16, but not to exceed four. val 

Benefits are payable, after a waiting period of 14 days, [or ‘Mpg 
maximum of 15 weeks in one year. The act provides that if a worke'i ap, 
becomes unemployed solely through his own fault he shall not bei as’ 
entitled to the sustenance allowance for a maximum period o! tw yn, 
months, while if a worker leaves his employment voluntarily pi wh 


ment of the sustenance allowance shall be deferred for a pom 
varying according to circumstances. 
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Austria 





























HE Austrian unemployment insurance law, enacted March 24, 

1920, has been the subject of numerous amendments owing to 

the continued economic depression. The insurance is in theory 

compulsory for all wage earners, but certain classes, such as agri- 
cultural and forestry workers and domestic servants, are excluded. 

The costs of the insurance system are divided among employers, 
employees, and the State and communes, the State paying 12 per 
cent, the communes 4 per cent, and employers and employees each 
paying 42 per cent. 

Insured persons, in order to have a claim to unemployment benefit, 
must have been employed for at least 20 weeks within the previous 
12 months in an occupation subject to insurance, but in necessitous 
cases this period may be fixed at 20 weeks in the previous 24 months. 
The benefit varies according to whether the worker is married or 
single or has other dependents, but it may not exceed 80 per cent 
of the last week’s earnings. 

The payment of benefit begins on the eighth day of unemploy- 
ment. ‘The normal benefit period was fixed by the act of December 
17, 1927, at 30 weeks in a period of 12 months, but in periods of 
crisis this may be extended, the special allowance amounting to 80 
per cent of the statutory benefit. There is a four weeks’ period of 
suspension of benefit imposed on workers who give up their work 
without justifiable cause. 

The act provides for ‘‘ productive unemployment relief,’’ financial 
assistance being granted by the State for the carrying on of public 
works which furnish employment for persons who would otherwise 
receive benefit. During periods of serious industrial depression the 
State may compensate employers. to the amount of the unemploy- 
ment benefit if they retain in their employment workers whom they 
are entitled to discharge. 

Belgium 


HE various decrees relating to unemployment insurance funds in 
Belgium, the first of which was issued December 30, 1920, were 
coordinated and amended by the orders of May 15 and December 
10, 1924. The system of insurance is voluntary and applies in prin- 
ciple to the workers in all trades. Approximately 623,000 workers, 
mainly trade-union members, were insured against unemployment in 
the spring of 1928. The subsidy paid by the State to the funds was 
increased by a decree of March 21, 1927, from 50 per cent of the fees 
paid by the members of the funds to two-thirds of that amount. In 
addition, many of the communes voluntarily grant subsidies propor- 
tionate to the benefits paid by the funds. The contributions of 
members vary in the different funds and there is a corresponding 
variation in the amount of benefits paid, but the amount of benefits 
paid to the unemployed from all sources combined can not exceed, in 
any case, two-thirds of the wages paid to workers in the same category 
as the unemployed worker. Additional benefits are paid for children 
under 14 years of age and for those between the ages of 14 and 16 
who are attending school or are physically incapable of working. 
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In order to receive unemployment relief, membership for at leas; 
one year prior to the payment of benefits is required, during which 
time the regular fees must have been paid. 

Individuals excluded from unemployment relief include those who 
are incapacitated for work, those unemployed as a result of a sirike 
or lockout, and persons who have been discharged from their former 
employment and who refuse to accept employment for which they 
are qualified. 

Bulgaria 


OMPULSORY unemployment insurance was established in Bul- 
garia by the act of May 5, 1925, effective January 1, 1926. 
The act applies to wage earners generally, between the ages of 15 
and 60, with the exception of domestic servants and such workers 
and employees in the public services as are entitled to special benefits, 
Seamen are included, and those agricultural workers who are engaged 
in undertakings which are recognized in a special legislative act as 
‘“‘model”’ enterprises. 

Benefits are paid from an unemployment fund established in con- 
nection with the social insurance funds and supported by contribu- 
tions from the workers, the employers, and the State, at the rate of 
1 leva (0.72 cent) per insured person per week. The State as an 
employer pays 1 per cent of the credits allowed for wages into the 
unemployment fund. 

Benefits are paid for a maximum period of 12 weeks per annun, 
on condition that the insured person has been paying contributions 
for at least 52 weeks over a period of two years. The benefits 
are payable after the eighth day of unemployment and amount to 
16 leva (11.5 cents) per day for heads of families, and 10 leva (7.2 
cents) per day for unmarried persons. 

In order to deal with acute unemployment the Minister of Com- 
merce, Industry, and Labor and the Minister of Finance are author- 
ized, on the advice of the Superior Labor Council and the Social 
Insurance Council, to organize public works for the unemployed and 
to order the reduction of hours of work and of wages in order to allow 
private undertakings to continue work. If an unemployed person is 
unable to secure work because of the inadequacy of his qualifications, 
he may be sent to a school by the employment exchange or may be 
compelled to take courses, but the period of study may not exceed 
the period for which unemployment allowance is paid. 


Czechoslovakia 


HE voluntary insurance system in Czechoslovakia, established by 
the act of July 19, 1921, applies in principle to wage earners I 
all trades, provided they are compulsorily insured against sickness. 
The employees’ contributions vary from fund to fund and the State 
contribution is equal to one-half the benefits paid to unmarried 
workers, this amount being increased to two-thirds in the case 0! 
insured married persons who have been members of a trade-union for 
one year, or unmarried persons who have been members for five years, 
with a maximum contribution by the State, per person, of 12 crowns 
(35.5 cents) per day. Employers do not contribute. 
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Benefits amount to two-thirds of the normal wages of the insured 
person and may be paid for three months uninterruptedly or four 
months including interruptions. 



















Denmark 


HERE is no State system of unemployment insurance in Denmark, 

but by the act of December 22, 1921, the voluntary insurance 

funds attached to the trade-unions are recognized by the State and 
receive subsidies from the State and the communes. 

Membership in the funds receiving Government grants is restricted 
to wage earners between the ages of 16 and 60 whose resources do net 
exceed 15,000 crowns ($4,000). 

The State subsidy amounts to 35 per cent of contributions and the 
communal subsidy is optional, with a maximum of 30 per cent. 
Employers do not contribute to the primary funds but employers 
participating in compulsory industrial accident insurance are required 
to contribute 5 kroner ($1.33) annually per worker to the reserve fund. 
In the case of agricultural and forestry workers the contribution is 2 
kroner (53.3 cents). The contributions of workers vary from one 
fund to another. 

The benefit may not exceed two-thirds of the normal wages pro- 
vided it does not fall below 1 crown (26.7 cents) per day or exceed 
314 crowns (93.3 cents) for unmarried workers of 4 crowns ($1.07) 
for workers maintaining a family. There is a supplementary allow- 
ance for each dependent child, paid from the central unemployment 
fund. The length of the benefit period varies in the different funds 
but may not be less in any case than 70 days in a period of 12 con- 
secutive months. 

An act which came into force October 1, 1927, abolished the special 
and emergency benefits which were allowed during the period of 
depression. The State unemployment fund, from which subsidies 
were granted for this purpose, was greatly reduced as a result, and 
the employers’ contributions were also reduced and will eventually 
be abolished altogether. 

Finland 


‘THERE is a voluntary insurance system in Finland established by 
an order of November 2, 1917, amended May 8, 1920. Persons 
between the ages of 15 and 60 are eligible for insurance. 

Benefits are paid for 90 days in a period of 12 consecutive months, 
but after the maximum amount has been paid during 36 months, the 
payment of benefits is suspended for one year. The State subsidy 
varies from one-third to one-half of the benefit paid, the employers 


by do not contribute and the employees’ contributions vary according 
3 to the fund. The benefits paid range from 1 mark to 10 marks 
wr (2.5 cents to 25.2 cents) per day. 

pate 

ried France 

o of 


THERE is no State system of unemployment insurance in France, 

but the voluntary unemployment insurance funds have been 
subsidized by the State since 1905. The amount of tlhe Government 
subsidy has been changed at various times according to employment 
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conditions. In 1927 the total payment by the Government to the 
departmental and municipal funds amounted to 60 per cent of the 
allowances granted by the funds but these subsidies applied on!y to 
60 days’ benefit in a period of 12 months. Membership in the finds 
is open, in principle, to all wage earners. The contributions of the 
workers and the benefits vary according to the individual fund. 


Germany 


"THE German system of unemployment relief out of public funds was 

replaced by a system of compulsory insurance of workers and 
employees through the act of July 16, 1927, which came into force 
October 1, 1927. The insurance applies to all classes of workers 
liable to compulsory health insurance (the wage limit being 3,60) 
reichsmarks ($857.83) per year), to employees covered by compul- 
sory old-age and sickness insurance (limited to persons earning not 
more than 8,400 reichsmarks ($2,001.61) annually), and to crews of 
vessels. Seasonal workers are also included. The number of wage 
earners insured against unemployment is approximately 18,200 (00, 
Exemptions are made in respect of persons employed in forestry or 
fishing who live on the proceeds of their work and are in the employ 
of other persons less than six months a year, workers subject to |ong- 
term contracts, and apprentices serving an apprenticeship of not less 
than two years. The contributions, which are fixed by the execu- 
tive board of the Federal Bureau for Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, may not exceed 3 per cent of the wages or salaries 
forming the basis of calculation. The States and the Reich also 
contribute, the Government contributions being used to cover 
deficits in State labor districts and to create an emergency fund 
which may not fall below a stated amount. 

The benefit includes the benefit proper and a family allowance 
amounting to 5 per cent of the wages or salaries received by the 
unemployed. The wages or salaries are divided into 11 classes, and 
in each wage class a standard wage or salary is set, a certain per- 
centage of which constitutes the benefit. These standard wage rates 
range from 8 reichsmarks ($1.91) per week for the lowest grace to 
63 reichsmarks ($15.01) for the highest, and the average benefit, 
including family allowance, ranges from 80 per cent of the standard 
wage for the lowest group to 60 per cent for the highest. 

Benefits are payable for 26 weeks, beginning with the eighth day 
of unemployment, but in times of economic crisis persons who have 
exhausted their right to unemployment benefit are taken care of by 
the emergency relief fund. A resolution adopted by the Reichstag 
August 21, 1928, extended this additional benefit from 26 wecks to 
39 weeks and for the unemployed over 40 years of age to a imax 
mum of 52 weeks. The emergency fund is also used for the payment 
of benefits to unemployed persons who are deserving but who have 
not yet poguited a full claim to benefit. Such persons and young 
persons under 21 years of age are obliged to accept any work o(iered 
to them; the same requirement is made of other recipients of \nell 
ployment relief who have received benefits for nine weeks. Short 
time workers receiving insufficient or irregular wages are ranted & 
supplementary benefit out of the Federal bureau’s funds. The ben 
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fit is not granted during strikes and lockouts except in case of indirect 
participation to avoid special hardship. 

[he duties of the authorities include the institution of special 
measures for the prevention of unemployment. Aside from finding 
work for the unemployed, traveling expenses may be paid to work- 
men and employees being transferred to other places out of funds of 
the Federal bureau, also working equipment may be furnished and 
eventually there may be a limited contribution to the wages or 
salaries. 

Great Britain 


HE British national insurance act of 1911 introduced a compulsory 
unemployment insurance system in Great Britain which, as it 
was of an experimental nature, was applied only to workers in the 
building, engineering, and shipbuilding industries since these workers 
were particularly subject to unemployment. The law was gradually 
extended to cover other groups of workers through a series of amend- 
ments and in December, 1927, a new law was passed recasting and 
consolidating all the legislation dealing with unemployment insurance. 
The unemployment insurance acts provide, subject to certain 
exceptions, for compuisory insurance against unemployment of sub- 
stantially all employed persons. The principal classes of persons 
who are excepted from such compulsory insurance are juveniles under 
16 years of age, and (since January 2, 1928) persons aged 65 and over, 
persons employed otherwise than by way of manual labor at a rate 
of remuneration exceeding in value £250 ($1,212.63) per annum, per- 
sons employed in agriculture and private domestic service, and out- 
workers. Persons employed by local public authorities, railways, 
and certain other public-utility undertakings, members of the police 
forces, and persons with rights under a statutory superannuation 
scheme, may in certain circumstances also be excepted. 
Contributions are paid by the employers, employees, and the 
State, the weekly rates of contribution being as follows: 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION UNDER BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE ACT 








Employ- | Employ- Govern- 
Sex and age er’scon- | ee’scon- | ment’s con- 
tribution tribution | tribution 











de SH d. 
ily Cw citnepodebcctiocciphbnadecuay 8 | 7 6 
isc ancaginennernpvesenéarknunpunes tnt 7 | 6 4 
Young men aged 18, 19, and 20 years______._.........-..-.-------.-- 7 | 6 5% 
Young women aged 18, 19, and 20 years.____.......- Rt 6 | 5 33% 
Le ae en em Sail Bear RE SK 4 | 3% 3 
Cirig GR NE iii ow aviiinincqucsvintsddesdeciteandocse nies 374) 3 2% 








Penny =2.03 cents. 


Benefits are graduated according to the scale of contributions. 
Men and women between the ages of 21 and 65 receive 17s. ($4.12) 
and 15s. ($3.64) per week, respectively ; young men aged 18, 19, and 
20 receive a benefit of 10, 12, and 14 shillings ($2.43, $2.91, and $3.40), 
respectively, while the benefits for young women of the corresponding 
ages are 8, 10, and 12 shillings’ ($1.94, $2.43, and $2.91); and boys 
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aged 16 and 17 receive 6s. ($1.46) and girls 5s. ($1.21) per week. A 
weekly benefit amounting to 7s. ($1.70) is allowed for one adult de- 
pendent and one of 2s. (48.5 cents) for each child under 14 who is main. 
tained wholly or mainly by the claimant as well as for any child aved 
14 or 15 who is under full-time instruction in a day school and js 


wholly or mainly maintained by the claimant. There is a waiting. 


period of six days for which no benefit is payable. If a claimant 
satisfies the conditions governing the receipt of benefit he is entitled 
to this benefit as long as he is genuinely unemployed, but after the lapse 
of a reasonable interval he is required to accept any suitable work 
which may be offered him or further benefit will be withheld. 

The law provides that grants may be made out of the unemploy- 
ment fund toward the cost of approved courses of instruction for 
boys and girls of the ages of 16 and 17 who are insured or who are 
normally employed or likely to be employed in an insurable occupation. 

There are certain causes which disqualify an insured contributor 
for the receipt of unemployment benefit for varying periods. These 
include loss of employment as a result of a strike, loss of employment 
through misconduct or voluntarily leaving employment without just 
cause, and imprisonment or confinement in a workhouse or other 
institution supported by public funds. 

All claims for unemployment benefit and questions arising in con- 
nection with claims are determined by statutory officers known as 
insurance officers, and appeals from decisions are carried before a 
court of referees composed of a chairman appointed by the Minister 
of Labor and an equal number of representatives of employers and 
of the insured contributors. 


Irish Free State 


"THE British unemployment insurance act of 1920 is still in force 

in the Irish Free State as the fundamental unemployment 
insurance act. The insurance is compulsory and the exemptions 
are similar to those specified in the British act. The maximum 
duration of benefit is 26 weeks, and the benefit for males aged 18 and 
over is 15s. ($3.64), for females 12s. ($2.91), and for those under 18 
years of age, half of the above rates. Extra allowances are also 
paid for dependent children. The weekly contributions vary for men, 
women, young persons, and boys and girls. 


Italy 


‘THE Italian unemployment insurance system established by 4 
decree of October 19, 1919, was reorganized by a decree issued 
December 30, 1923. By the terms of this decree a special insurance 
fund was created for each Province and for groups of Provinces but 
the general management was vested in the National Social Insurance 
Fund, thereby combining the administration of unemployment 
insurance with that of other branches of social insurance. 
Unemployment insurance is compulsory fcr all wage earners of 
both sexes, 15 to 65 years of age, with the exception of agricultural 
workers; employees earning more than 800 lire ($41.84) per month; 
employees in public or private establishments which guarantee steady 
employment; home workers; domestic servants; theatrical and 
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moving-picture artists; employees of the State, the royal household, 
Provinces and communes; and employees of charitable institutions 
and of State railroads and public transportation enterprises; and 
casual workers. 

The insurance funds are supported solely by the contributions of 
the workers and employers. The contributions are fixed at 0.70, 
1.40, or 2.10 lire (3.7, 7.3, and 11 cents) fortnightly, according to 
the wage earned by the insured person. The lowest contribution is 
paid for persons earning 4 lire (20.9 cents) or less per day and the 
highest contribution for those earning over 8 lire (41.8 cents). The 
employers are entirely responsible for the payment of these contri- 
butions, one-half of which is charged to the workers. 

Benefits amount to 1.25, 2.50, and 3.75 lire (6.5, 13.1, and 19.6 
cents) per day according to the amount of the contribution. These 
rates are payable only on condition that 24 contributions have been 
paid in to the credit of the claimant during the preceding two years. 
They may be paid for a period of 90 days, which may be increased to 
120 days if 36 contributions have been made to the fund. 

There is a national unemployment fund which assists provincial or 
interprovincial funds which are unable to meet the demands for 
unemployment relief. This fund receives part of the contributions 
paid to the provincial funds, the only contribution of the State being 
one-half of the fines received for contraventions of the legal provisions 
on unemployment insurance. 

As a preventive measure against unemployment, the carriers of 
unemployment insurance may organize vocational courses, attendance 
at which may be made compulsory for unemployed persons in receipt 
of relief. The National Social Insurance Fund may advance money 
from the unemployment fund equal to one-fifth of the resources of the 
funds for the carrying out of general or local public utility work. 


Luxemburg 


UNEMPLOYMENT allowances in the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 

burg are regulated under an act of August 6, 1921. The State 
advances the funds necessary for the payment of benefits, thereafter 
recovering one-quarter from the municipalities and one-half from the 
employers and workers. 

A decree of February 9, 1927, amending the rate of allowance, 
advanced the maximum benefit from 3 francs (8.3 cents) per day to 
9 francs (25 cents). The family allowances were also increased so 
that the maximum allowance of a skilled worker is now 15 francs 
(41.7 cents) per day. 

_ The right to benefit begins on the third day of unemployment and 
if unemployment exceeds eight days it is retroactive to the first day. 


Netherlands 


VOLUNTARY unemployment insurance in the Netherlands was 

established by an order of December 2, 1916, which has been 

the subject of various amendments since that time. It applies in 
principle to wage earners in all trades. 

The State contributions vary from an amount equal to that paid 

by the insured persons to twice that amount. Half of the amount 
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paid by the State is recovered from the communes. The employ :¢s’ 
contributions vary between the different funds and employers do 10; 
contribute. 

The normal benefit period is 60 days per year for persons regul:rly 
employed and 36 days for seasonal workers. , 


Norway 


OLUNTARY unemployment insurance funds in Norway are 
subsidized by the State, the Government paying 50 per cent 
and in exceptional cases two-thirds of the benefit. Two-thirds of 
these amounts, however, are recovered from the communes. Mem- 
bership in insurance funds is open in general to all workers. The 
benefits amount to 50 per cent of the normal salary. The regular 
benefit is for a period of 90 days per year, and in exceptional cuses 
may be increased to 120 days. 


Poland 


AN UNEMPLOYMENT insurance law was passed in Poland 

July 31, 1924, which provided for compulsory insurance of ll 
wage earners over 18 years of age who are under contract in indus- 
trial, mining, metallurgical, or commercial undertakings, in transport 
undertakings, or in all other enterprises which although not conducted 
for profit are managed on the same principles as industrial under- 
takings, provided they employ more than five workers. Intellectual 
workers were included in a decree of May 1, 1927. 

The funds are maintained by contributions by the State, the 
employers, and the employees, amounting to 3 per cent of the waves 
paid to the insured workers. Of this amount, the State pays | per 
cent, the employers 14% per cent, and the employees one-half per 
cent. The State is entitled to recover from the communes one-)ialf 
of the amount it eontributes. 

In order to be eligible for unemployment benefit it is required that a 
claimant shall have been employed for at least 20 weeks during the 
year preceding the declaration of unemployment in an undertaking 
liable to compulsory unemployment insurance. 

Allowances for unmarried workers amount to 30 per cent of the 
wage last received; for those with from one to two dependents, 35 
per cent; for families with from three to five dependents, 40 per cent; 
and for families of over five, 50 per cent. In computing these allow- 
ances, however, any part of the wage in excess of 5 zlotys (56 cents) 
per day is not taken into account. There is a waiting period o! 10) 
days before benefits are paid. 

‘he normal benefit period is 13 weeks but in exceptional cuxses 
may be extended to 17 weeks. The right to unemployment allow- 
ance is forfeited if suitable employment at a normal wage offered 
by the State employment office is refused, an exception being 1: a<e 
of employment in an establishment involved in a strike. Em) oy- 
ment will be considered suitable if it does not endanger health aid 1! 
it does not involve the worker in any difficulty in resuming his ordinary 
oceupation. It is permissible to refuse an offer of employme:t 1! 
housing accommodations can not be secured in the neighborhoot! 0! 
the place of employment. 
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Russia 


HE payment of unemployment benefit in Russia is based on the 

labor code adopted November 9, 1922. Insurance is compulsory 

but the employers bear the entire cost. As a large number of the 

undertakings are nationalized, however, this amounts to a State 
contribution in the case of these industries. 

The maximum benefit period is fixed at nine months for each year 
of unemployment. 

Benefits were fixed by a regulation dated December 14, 1927, as 
follows: The workers are divided into three classes of which members 
of the first class (which consists of intellectual workers holding a 
university degree, members of the Communist Party who had held 

osts involving responsibility, technicians, engineers, foremen, etc., 
skilled workers in industry, and demobilized soldiers) receive benefits 
varying from 11 chervonetz rubles ($5.67) per month in the zone 
where the cost of living is lowest, to 26 rubles ($13.39) in the zone 
where it is highest. The second class consists of teachers in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools; doctors of average skill; officials of the 
railway, river, transport, and postal services; heads of shops and 
salesmen in retail, or retail and wholesale enterprises; artists of aver- 
age skill, intellectual workers, and skilled office workers; and salaried 
workers who are half skilled or less. These workers receive benefits 
varying from 8 to 19 chervonetz rubles ($4.12 to $9.79) according to 
the cost of living. Members of the third class (which is made up of 
intellectual workers of less than average skill, subordinate salaried 
employees, unskilled workers, and domestic workers) receive benefits 
varying from 6 to 15 rubles ($3.09 to $7.73) per month. Additional 
allowances are granted for dependents. In addition to the regular 
benefit, trade-union members are entitled to a special benefit varying 
in amount according to their length of membership. | 

Benefit is payable to unemployed persons in the first class irre- 
spective of the period during which they have been employed as 
wage earners. This applies also to industrial workers who are trade- 
unionists who come within the second class; to young persons under 
\8; to soldiers of all ranks who have been definitely or temporarily 
demobilized or transferred to the reserve; and to persons disabled in 
industry who have recovered their ability to work. Workers in the 
third class belonging to trade-unions are not entitled to benefit unless 
they have worked as wage earners for six consecutive months before 
becoming unemployed; for salaried employees who are members of 
trade-unions the qualification period is 12 consecutive months, and 
for all other classes of unemployed, 36 consecutive months. Unem- 
ployed persons must have been registered at an employment office or 
trade-union within three months of loss of employment. 

_ Emergency relief works are organized by the unemployment relief 
Institutions and a bimonthly system of rotation on these works is 
used so as to benefit as large a number of the unemployed as possible. 

Refusal to work without good reason or failure to o 5 me? regularly 
at the eee exchange will deprive workers of benefit for one 
month and a second offense will result in being permanently dropped 
from the rolls, 
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Spain 


HE Spanish insurance system is voluntary but is subsidized by 
the State, the decrees governing the operation of the sysi em 
having been issued March 18, 1919, and April 27, 1923. The in. 
surance applies to wage earners between the ages of 18 and 65 hose 
annual earnings do not exceed 4,000 pesetas ($661.30). 

Benefits may not exceed 60 per cent of the daily wages and the 
maximum benefit period during which funds may pay unemployment 
benefits is 90 days per annum, subject to the penalty, if this is ex. 
ceeded, of the loss of Government subsidies. Local, provincial, or 
national unemployment insurance associations may receive the State 


subsidies. 
Switzerland 


LAW was passed in Switzerland October 17, 1924, which placed 
on a permanent basis the system of subsidizing ‘the volunt: ary 
unemployment insurance funds. The law fixed the amount of the 
subsidy paid by the Federal Government at 40 per cent of the benefits 
paid out in the case of public and private unemployment funds 
administered by joint bodies of employers and workers, and at 30 
per cent in the ease of funds established by trade-unions. These rates 
may be temporarily increased 10 per cent by the Federal Assembly. 
The daily unemployment benefit may not exceed 60 per cent of 
the insured person’s daily normal earnings if he has dependents and 
50 per cent in the case of persons without dependents. 
The normal duration of benefit is 90 days in a period of 360 days, 
but this may be prolonged in exceptional circumstances. The pay- 
ment of unemployment benefit may not begin until three days after 


registration of the unemployed insured person at a public employ- 
ment exchange. 
Persons are excluded from receiving benefits if they are out of 


work as a result of a strike or if they are incapacitated for work. 
Benefits are forfeited if an insured person refuses to accept suitable 
work, if he does not comply with the regulations of the fund, or for 
fraudulent attempts to obtain benefit. 

In cases of partial unemployment (part-time or short-time work) 
unemployment benefit may be paid but the benefit plus wages may not 
exceed 80 per cent of the normal earnings of persons with dependents, 
and 70 per cent in the case of those without dependents. 





Unemployment Conditions in Europe in the Latter Part of 1928 
oy statistics for the late summer of 1928 indicate that 


unemployment continues to be a serious problem in most 
European countries—a problem, moreover, which will almost 
certainly become more serious with the coming of winter. 

Among the larger industrial countries, employment conditions seell 
to be particularly bad in the United Kingdom and in Germany. In 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland there were in September, |°23, 
1,355,011 reported unemployed among those covered by the nat ional 
insurance act, or 11.5 per cent of the total so covered, and this number 
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was considerably higher than at the same time in the previous year. 
In Germany, the August, 1928, reports showed 574,475 persons in 
receipt of unemployment benefit, as against only 403,851 in August, 
927. 

In both Austria and Czechoslovakia the number of persons in 
receipt of unemployment benefits was larger in the late summer of 
1928 than for the corresponding period of 1927. The number in 
Austria was 143,447 in 1928 as against 135,938 in 1927, these figures 
indicating a very unfavorable situation when the size of the indus- 
trial population 1s considered. In Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, 
although the number of persons receiving benefits increased during 
the year, the total number (13,627 in July, 1928) was not sufficiently 
large to be —— assuming that such figures may be taken as 
reflecting at all accurately the absolute amount of unemployment in 
the country. 

In general, of course, such an assumption is never strictly accurate. 
In no country is there a periodic census of all idle workers. The un- 
employment statistics published are based on more or less limited 
groups, Such as trade-union or insurance membership. Therefore, 
they do not show the absolute amount of unemployment but they 
do show the trend of employment and also they do show the minimum 
number out of work at any time. If this minimum, as reported, is 
high in proportion to the size of the industrial population, conditions 
are evil bad. Thus, in Italy, while there was a decline in the 
number of registered unemployed from 291,821 in August, 1927, to 
248,100 in August, 1928, the latter figure is still sufficiently large to 
indicate the existence of a definite unemployment problem. 

France and Belgium, according to the available reports, continue 
to show an extremely favorable employment situation. In France 
the number of persons in receipt of benefit was reported as less than 
1,000 in August last. In considering this figure, however, it 
should be noted that the French benefit funds, from which published 
employment statistics are derived, are local in character. As a 
result, the number of persons seeking these funds for relief forms 
probably a smaller proportion of the total unemployed than in/ 
countries such as Great Britain and Germany, which have com- 
prehensive national insurance systems coordinated with national 
systems of labor exchanges. 

The Irish Free State, with 9.3 per cent of its insured workers out 
of work in the late summer of 1928, shows a slightly worse condition 
than in the year previous, and almost as high a rate of unemploy- 
ment as the United Kingdom. e 
_ The Scandinavian countries all show improvement over 1927, but 
i Denmark and Norway the unemployed trade-unionists formed 
13 per cent of the total. In the Netherlands, conditions were better 
in the late summer of 1928 than in the corresponding peried of 1927, 
but the percentage of unemployed members of insurance societies was 
as against less than 1 per cent in the neighboring country, Belgium. 
The greatest improvement in employment conditions in Europe 
uring recent months seems to have occurred in Poland. Between 
August, 1927, and August, 1928, the number of registered unem- 
loyed decreased from 159,365 to 88,593, the lowest figure reported 
ora number of years. 
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The table following gives, for each of 18 European countries 
unemployment data for the late summer or early fall of 1927 and 199. 


‘UNEMPLOYMENT IN EUROPE IN LATE SUMMER OF ‘1927 AND 1928 


[Except where otherwise indicated, data are for August of each year] 

















om % ted hes . — 7 = . . : —=—_= 
| 1927 
| 
Country, and class of unemployed —— 
Number | be 2 | Numbx bh 
a oe —| thes 
Austria (persons in receipt of benefit)_..._.._.._____________.______- | 185,938 j.......|] 1143, 44 
Belgium (members of unemployment insurance societies) ._.._____- woe. Me 3, 37 
Czechoslovakia (persons in receipt of benefit)................__.-___| 711,845 |______- 2 13, 6: 
Denmark (workers covered by trade-union and employment | 
exchange statistics) _. EGE SEPRR IAN + Bie a 1S yh eh a A 45,300 | 16.3 | 35, 599 2 | 
Estonia (persons registered) ____- Se SM Se: SOS EO, ae 41 - 
EEE ELD LM IE ey > Cane 8 
France (persons in receipt of benefit)_..............-.------ 2 eee 14,826 |... 2. 94 
Germany: 
ce ER BL Se ee at Ppt * ELS Bet 194, 635 5.0 288, 37 6.5 
Paveees me wecent of Dae, eos cs kde wh a wen oes dnc ect bcde 403, 851 |......- 574, 4 
Unemployed in receipt of emergency relief_............_...-_---/..-..___._- ----| % 80,214 
Hungary (wade-unionists)_..... 2. oe eck 11, 247 |.--___-| 13, : 
Irish Free State (compulsorily insured persons) _....___..._..____-- 22,122; 90) 22, 84 
Italy (persons registered as totally unemployed)_..._______________- 201, $21 |. ...--- 248, 100 
pe ae ee ee ee ee ee ee  _ = Of 
Netherlands (members of unemployment insurance societies) ______- 19, 525 6. 6 414, 72s 
Norway: | 
NE See Tae Se Oe Oe ee Eee eck ees i Pars a1 217.3 2 2, 208 
Persons registered ___. : ‘ RT ; 2 ORE AR Be) 4 od ia.) 1s ee 15, 81 
Pe ee eee Se eee 159, 365 |.....-- 88, 593 
Sweden (trade-unionists)__..__.________- > Seater EES: TP nce (CP mtg a,» be cle MRT gan fb 
Switzerland (persons registered)_..._____.-._.._.--.---- 2-2-2 lee. 8, 854 chwiksoad 6, 52 
United Kingdom (compulsorily insured persons) °____.....________- 61, 126, 267 69.3 ( 1, 355, 0 


! To make this figure comparable with that for 1927, old-age pensioners have been included 
under an act effective Get. 1, 1927, such pensioners were separated from persons receiving unem)| 


benefits. his figure can only be considered as an approximation, as the number of old-age je: oners 
still actively employed could not be ascertained. 

2 July. 

3 The German unemployment insurance act which came into force Oct. 1, 1927, provides that «jfter the 
expiration of 26 weeks’ payment of benefits unemployed persons are to be transferred to the emergency 


reliefroll. (Labor Review, October, 1927, p. 68.) 
4 Provisional figures for Aug. 20 to 25. 
5 Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Includes those temporarily stopped. 
6 September. 


The following details for certain countries are taken from authori- 
tative sources with a view to supplementing the statistical outline 
of the unemployment situation in 1928 given in the preceding table. 
They emphasize the gravity of the situation in certain countries, 
such as Germany and the United Kingdom and also stress the !t- 
vorable employment trend in certain other countries, notably 
Belgium, France, Finland, and Poland. 

Belgium.—On August 17, 1928, business was reported as surpr'is- 
ingly active. There was practically no slowing down of prod ction 
during the summer period. An official cable of October 12, 1°25, to 
the United States Prepattindne of Commerce stated that there had 
been some complaints of a labor shortage in certain quarters, especially 
in the most active districts. (Commerce Reports, August 27, 125, 
p. 531, and October 22, 1928, pp. 214, 215.) 

Czechoslovakia —In August, 1928, the high level of industrial 
activity continued. (Commerce Reports, September 10, 1928, }). 655.) 
The American vice consul at Prague, however, reports unde? date 
of September 24, 1928, that according to a recent decision 0! the 
ministerial council, the validity of the governmental decree «! De 
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cember 23, 1924, with reference to Government cooperation in unem- 
ployment relief, has been extended to the close of the current year. 
Under this provision ‘‘married members of labor unions and other 
ynion workers who can prove a 5-year membership in their unions 
are entitled to an additional Government subsidy equal to one-half 
of the allowance paid from the funds of the labor unions.” 

Denmark.—In August, 1928, the commercial and industrial situa- 
tion continued slowly and steadily toimprove. There was less unem- 
ployment than in the preceding month. Activity in shipping was 
general. (Commerce Reports, September 10, 1928, p. 654.) 

In September both commerce and industry were on the rise. In- 
creased activity reported in building operations, outdoor work, and 
smaller trade reduced the number of the unemployed to about 35,000 
at the close of August. (Commerce Reports, October 8, 1928, p. 85.) 

According to a report under date of October 4, 1928, from the vice 
consul at Copenhagen, Danish unemployment did not show an increase 
in September as was expected in view of the seasonal slowing down of 
open-air activities. This is taken as a clear indication of “an im- 
proved situation in the Danish industrial world.” 

Estonia.—The decrease of unemployment in the summer of 1928 is 
attributed almost entirely to employment work which the Govern- 
ment has arranged and which keeps busy an average of 3,630 persons 
permonth. In the city of Tallinn an expansion in building activities 
has tended to reduce the number of unemployment registrations.® 

Finland.—Industry continued to be active in August, 1928. 
Although the dock workers’ strike was still in progress, loading and dis- 
charging at the ports were proceeding about normally, as the labor 
supply was abundant. (Commerce Reports, September 3, 1928, p. 
592.) In September calls for harvest labor increased and the num- 
ber of unemployed was practically negligible. (Commerce Reports, 
October 8, 1928, p. 85.) 

France.—Early in September, 1928, the outlook for French busi- 
ness was reported as ‘‘distinctly good.’”’ (Commerce Reports, Sep- 
tember 17, 1928, p. 715.) Later information indicates that business 
continued steadily to improve, the situation in chemicals and in iron 
and steel being particularly strong. Some progress was being made 
toward cutting production costs through industrial rationalization. 
Cereal crop estimates were encouraging. (Commerce Reports, Octo- 
ber 15, 1928, p. 151.) Heavy foreign and domestic demands have 
maintained activity in the iron and steel industry but increase in 
production has been impeded by a labor shortage. (Commerce 
Reports, October 22, 1928, p. 211.) 

Germany.—In the early part of August, 1928, business conditions 
“were still at a high level.’’ but there was a definite trend toward 
a slowing down which is ordinarily expected in the fall. It was 
thought that the production peak for most commodities had been 
reached in May, but the 1928 high mark in whclesale and retail trade 
and in the transportation of goods was expected in the early fall. 
(Commerce Reports, August 20, 1928, p. 462.) 

_ The August records of unemployment exchanges, unemployment 
isurance, and trade-unions evidence a continuation of the industrial 


—— 


* Consular report from Tallinn, Oct. 12, 1928. 
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decline resulting from the cessation of large-scale labor absorption 
by the building trades and agriculture. (British Ministry of |aho, 
Gazette, October, 1928, p. 380.) 

On August 21, 1928, a resolution was adopted by the Feder] 
Government “to extend the so-called emergency relief for the unem. 
ployed from 26 weeks to 39 weeks, auu for unemployed over 40 years 
of age, evento 52 weeks. Theemergency relief takes care of the nem. 
ployed who have been dismissed from the relief after having received 


doles for 26 weeks uninterruptedly.’”’ (Commerce Reports, October 
1, 1928, p. 23.) 

Business conditions were less satisfactory in September than jn 
August, and a further slight increase in unemployment occurred, 


Karly in October it was anticipated that there would be a more rapid 
extension of unemployment especially as the agricultural and seasonal 
work had been practically completed. (Commerce Reports, October 
22, 1928, p. 216.) 

Great Britain—The Economist (London) of July 28, 1928, states 
that ‘‘the hope so long entertained that our large mass of unemploy- 
ment would prove to be a temporary phenomenon seemed this year 
about to be fulfilled at last. But the fact that, at a time when the 
currency chaos in Europe has largely disappeared and the dispropor- 
tion between British and foreign prices is beginning to narrow, the 
numbers of unemployed have risen from 1,032,000 a year ago to 
1,239,000 at the end of June, 1928, has strengthened the growing 
feeling that we must take a more serious view of the situation.” 

In September there was little change in employment on the whole 
as compared with the previous month. Although some slight im- 
provement was reported in the coal industry, the situation was still 
bad. Some improvement in employment was reported in the iron 
and steel, pottery, boot and shoe, and furnishing industries. The 
following industries, however, showed a decline: Marine engineering, 
shipbuilding, tin plate, woolen and worsted, silk, textile bleaching 
and dyeing, tailoring, building, and transport. (British Ministry of 
Labor Gazette, October, 1928.) 

According to the report of the Industrial Transference Board, a 
summary of which is given in the August, 1928, number of the 
Gazette, “it would be unwise to estimate the permanent surplus in 
the coal-mining industry at any figure below 200,000.” It is also 
pointed out in the same document that at the close of May, 1928, 
there were more than 100,000 men totally unemployed in shipbuild- 
ing, iron and steel, and heavy engineering, but that some of them 
might ‘‘expect to be reabsorbed.”’ 

The same issue of the Gazette also carries an account of the action 
taken or proposed by the Government largely in view of the recom- 
mendations of the transference board, with regard to migration, trall- 
ing schemes, juvenile unemployment centers, appropriations for aflor- 
estation, and Canadian harvesters’ schemes. The September, |{25, 
issue contains the Prime Minister’s appeal to some 150,000 employers 
for their practical help in the transference of the unemployed {rom 
the depressed areas. 

Hungary.—During the first six months of 1928 the business trend 
was unfavorable, as it had also been in the latter part of the preceding 
year. The prospects for an excellent crop, however, indicated a sub- 
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stantial improvement for the latter part of 1928. The economic life 
of the country depends largely upon the crops, agricultural conditions 
most directly affecting those industries whose domestic market varies 
according to the farmer’s purchasing power. (Commerce Reports, 
September 17, 1928, p. 708.) : 

Jtaly—Basic conditions in August were about the same as in the 
two preceding months and were expected to remain at about the same 
level until the late autumn. There were indications, however, that 
the situation had decidedly improved since the beginning of 1928, as 
employment had increased and industry was reopening after tempo- 
rary suspension. Furthermore, the banking situation was declared 
to be sound and fine crops were anticipated. (Commerce Reports, 
September 10, 1928, p. 655.) 

There was some little improvement in both industry and commerce 
during September, 1928, and a more optimistic attitude is noticeable 
except in the northern Adriatic sections of the country, where the 
inactivity in shipping and shipbuilding has had an unfavorable effect. 
There was a widespread feeling that ‘‘the synchronizing of prices and 
costs to the new lira valuation”? had been accomplished and it was 
expected that remunerative operations in the majority of industrial 
lines would be possible with the increasing demands of this winter’s 
trade. 

At the close of the harvest season the total volume of employment 
rose slightly as a result in part, it is reported, of the better situation in 
the textiles and heavy industries. (Commerce Reports, October 8, 
1928, p. 86.) 

The Netherlands.—The passing of a calm summer has accentuated 
the generally favorable trend of economic conditions. There has 
been an improvement in industrial relations and the outlook is good 
for an expansion in a number of domestic industries. (Commerce 
Reports, October 22, 1928, p. 216.) 

Norway.—In August, 1928, industry and commerce were somewhat 
seasonally dull, shipping was rather quiet, although orders for new 
ships were increasing. Agriculture was still unsatisfactory and the 
crop outlook was not encouraging; fisheries, on the other hand, 
continued satisfactory. The labor situation continued to improve 
and the number of unemployed was reduced as compared tO the pre- 
vious month. (Commerce Reports, September 10, 1928, p. 654.) 

Poland.—On the whole, the favorable trend in the State finances 
and in trade and industry was maintained without substantial change 
for the first six months of 1928. Operation and production in the 
chief industries exceeded considerably the average for the first six 
months of the preceding year. The number of workers registered as 
looking for employment was 116,000 at the close of June as compared 
ptf og in February. (Commerce Reports, October 1, 1928, pp. 5 
and 7.) 

Further improvement was reported in the unemployment situa- 
tion during August, 1928, the number out of work being only 88,593— 
a decrease of 9,383 as compared to the preceding month and the 
lowest figure for a number of years. Among the factors contributing 
to the encouraging condition of the labor market are the constant 
development of production and certain seasonal influences, for exam- 
ple, increased calls for workers in the building and agricultural 
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are (Report from American Consul at Warsaw, Septemb: 28, 
1928. 

Sweden.—A settlement of the iron ore strike was effected on Aii rus} 
8, 1928. Since the beginning of the year this industrial controy orsy 
has caused serious disturbance in the economic situation of the 
country. General improvement is expected to follow the adjustient 
of this outstanding industrial conflict. In mid-August economic 
conditions were basically sound but somewhat unfavorably influenced 
by labor disputes and the poor outlook for crops. (Commerce 
Reports, August 27, 1928, p. 532.) 

A consular report, dated October 1, 1928, from the Goteborg dis. 
trict stated that in August of this year the number of male applicants 
to 100 jobs, according to the Goteborg Labor Bureau, was only 225 
compared to 368 in the same month in 1927. A shortage of skilled 
applicants was reported in several kinds of work, as was also a dearth 
of qualified agricultural labor. 

Another consular report, under date of October 16, 1928, indicated 
that in the Malmo district the number of applicants to 100 available 
positions was slightly higher in the third quarter of 1928 than in 
the same period of 1927, the ratio for the later period being 165 as 
compared to 160. 

Switzerland.—The business situation continued favorable in Sep- 
tember and the prospect for the future was good. Government 
receipts were unusually large and building operations, particularly 
garage construction, were reported as having been heavy. A slight 
seasonal rise in unemployment was recorded for August, but on Sep- 
tember 27 it was stated that there was a dearth of workers in the 
building trades and that labor in the textile, metal, machinery, and 
watch trades was well occupied. (Commerce Reports, October 8, 128, 
p. 89.) 


Sennen ctokenes carne 


Unemployment and Business Stability in Australia 


ness stability in Australia deals with the methods of counter- 
acting seasonal fluctuations so as to insure as far as possible 
a continuity of operations in industry and the steps to be followed in 
the study of business conditions generally, with a view to promoting 
eater knowledge of the causes and effects of trade depressions and 
essening the severity of the unemployment which results from t!em. 
This report embodies the first serious attempt in Australia to deal 
with the problem of unemployment, a question which may be 
expected to become of increasing importance as the business and 
industrial organization of the country develops. The report is con- 
fined to the question of unemployment which is the result of economic 
depression, excluding unemployment due to causes such as i]/1ess, 
accident, industrial disputes, and old age. 


A RECENT governmental report' on unemployment and _)busi- 





1 Australia. Development and Migration Commission. Report on unemployment and /usines 
stability in Australia. Melbourne, 1928. 
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Unemployment Statistics 


STATISTICS of unemployment in the Australian Commonwealth 

relate to trade-union members only. The total number of work- 
ers in 1926 was approximately 1,900,000, of whom slightly more than 
950,000 were members of trade-unions. Of this number, about 
415,000 were covered by unemployment reports, constituting 21.9 
per cent of the total number of union and nonunion employees in the 
country. The trade-union reports relate to unemployment due to 
lack of work, sickness and accident, and miscellaneous causes, but 
do not include unemployment resulting from industrial disputes. 
The reports are made quarterly and show the total membership of 
the unions and the number of members who were out of work three 
days or more during the last week of the middle month of each 
quarter, with the exception of those unemployed as a result of strikes 
and lockouts. While the returns do not constitute a record of the 
absolute volume of unemployment, it is considered that the figures 
published do furnish a fair illustration of the general trend of unem- 
ployment. The unemployment records, which have been kept since 
1906, show that unemployment has been greater since the war than 
before and that there mes been both seasonal and periodical unem- 
ployment movements. 

The periodicity of unemployment is shown by the following table, 
which gives the numbers unemployed and the percentage of the 
total number covered in the reports for the periods of most acute 
unemployment, from 1914 to 1925, and for purposes of comparison, 
by quarters during 1927 and the first quarter of 1928. 


Number of trade- Per cent 
union members unem- 


Period unemployed ployed 

1914—Third quarter_._..........-.......--- 30, 367 10. 7 
A Ee PS rior: 27, 610 11.0 
1915—First quarter. .....__..____._.______- 33, 465 12. 0 
1921-——Piree Gunrter_. 39, 346 11.4 
peeomn Gueeetre . o ls leks 45, 622 12.5 
pCR SAE retype Ca ete ett 41, 979 11.4 
1924—Fourth quarter. ___...._..._._-___.. _ 41, 420 10. 3 
1925—Second quarter____........_..___---- 36, 490 10. 2 
Serer eee SOS ow no dels 26, 280 5. 9 
name Meme >. Jk UL 2 um ek 29, 217 6. 4 
CT ae nT eee 29, 991 6. 7 
is oie ale dik eta tated ot 38, 641 8.9 
Fes NTE SS - on nda dn dduseseemme 45, 638 10. 7 


Causes of Unemployment 


HERE is no uniformity of opinion as to the causes of unemploy- 
ment which are of the greatest importance. In Australia, at 

the time of the census in 1921, about one-fourth of the total number of 
employed workers were engaged in pastoral pursuits or in agriculture. 
hese primary industries employ a considerable amount of seasonal 
labor in sheep shearing, at harvest, and on fruit farms in the picking 
season, Or in sugar-growing areas in the cane-cutting season. The 
secondary industries are subject to alternate slack and busy seasons 
caused by conditions limiting production and those caused by fluc- 
tuations in demand and consumption. Irregularity of public expen- 
diture is also a factor in the seasonal demand for labor in Australia, 
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as the depletion of appropriations toward the close of a fisca! yogr 
or the delay in the provision of funds in a new financial year ;. 


. . ° : - ‘iS an 
important factor where public expenditure is large as in that coup. 
try. There are various other causes of fluctuations in the demand fo, 


labor. These include weather conditions, price movements, imports 
exports, credit conditions, and exchange conditions and the balance 
of payments. 

Industrial change is another cause of unemployment which jg 
brought about by the decline of specific trades and industries (as, fo; 
example, the mining industry, which employed in 1926 less than half 


the number employed in 1907) and by the progress of invention and 
the mechanization of industry. As a result of improvements in the 
means of production by invention and the application of machinery 


there is often delay in the absorption of those displaced as a result 
of the new methods employed. ‘The absorption of such workers into 
other industries takes place with a minimum of friction when business 
is active, but in times of general depression their transference be. 
comes more difficult. 

Another factor in the unemployment situation is the labor reserve. 
As the supply of labor is usually sufficient to meet the demands of 
industry during the periods of greatest activity, it follows that there 
is a surplus in periods of lesser activity. This results in a body of 
workers who are dependent upon casual employment. In addition 
to the large number of casual workers who are employed intermit- 
tently there is in every community a certain proportion of persons 
who are unemployable for such reasons as criminality, invalidity, 
and incompetence due either to weakness of will or of intellect. 
This class is said to be small in Australia, but there is another class 
not far removed, namely, the partially employable—those who secure 
work now and then but who are unable, either through disinclination 
or incompetence, to remain long on one job. This class is increased 
constantly from _the ranks of the casual workers who, through ina- 
bility to secure steady work, lose the inclination and the capacity for 
continuous effort. From this point of view this class becomes a factor 
in the unemployment situation. 

It has been a disputed question as to how great an effect migration 
has upon the employment situation in Australia. The hasty con- 
clusion has often been expressed, it is said, that high unemployment 
in Australia is caused by excessive immigration. An examination 
of the relationship between immigration and business conditions 
shows, however, that the tendency is for high unemployment to be 
associated with low immigration and it seems to be true that imm- 
gration is not a fundamental cause of unemployment and that the 
flow of migration into a country will, to a great extent, automatically 
adjust itself to the economic conditions of the country. 

Study of the effect of the rigidity of the wage system on the increase 
of unemployment failed to show that high wages are a major cause 0! 
fluctuations in employment in Australia. The public regulation o 
wages is regarded as having the effect of making wage rates more rigid 
than they would be otherwise, and, therefore, in a period of falling 
prices the methods of fixing wages have the effect of aggravating the 
unemployment; but, on the other hand, in a period of rising prices 
the increased margin between labor costs and selling prices increase 
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business prosperity. It is said to be noticeable, however, that where 
wage awards are applied to certain primary industries dependent on 
overseas markets, the immediate effect is both to restrict the volume of 
employment and to create fluctuations. In that case rural employers 
are inclined to dismiss all but the most indispensable employees and to 
restrict their employment.to busy seasons. This is the first reaction 
against higher costs that can not be passed on; the second, an increased 
effort for greater efficiency, is much slower in achieving results. 

The effect of industrial disputes on unemployment is difficult to 
measure in Australia owing to the fact that the general unemployment 
statistics exclude those unemployed because of strikes or lockouts. 
These data are collected separately and on a different basis, the 
general unemployment statistics relating to the number unemployed 
at a particular time while the statistics relating to industrial disputes 
give the number of working-days lost from that cause and also cover a 
wider field than the unemployment statistics. It is stated that there 
is reason to believe that although the amount of unemployment due 
to searcity of work is far greater than that caused by industrial dis- 
putes, the latter is nevertheless a serious factor, as it is considered 
that much unemployment which appears to be due to economic de- 
pression may be the indirect effect of an industrial dispute. Indus- 
trial unrest also tends to create a feeling of insecurity which hinders 
the development of new enterprises. 


Methods for Preventing and Remedying Unemployment 


|S THE discussion of the methods which should be followed in pre- 
venting unemployment it is stated that the first essential is the 
improvement of the unemployment statistics. The collection of 
figures should be continuous rather than periodic and the absolute 
volume of employment and unemployment should be recorded. The 
classification both as to causes and industries affected should be made 
more comprehensive and the various States should publish the 
statistics of employment and unemployment separately. The 
greatest difficulty in securing accurate data is considered to be the 
diversity of methods and agencies by which jobs are filled. The im- 
provement of the methods of recording the statistics of employment 
and unemployment is believed to depend upon the establishment of a 
more uniform system of employment bureaus under Government 
control. The advantages offered by a more uniform system would be 
the increase in the mobility of labor, the more rapid filling of vacancies, 
and avoidance of the evils of chance selection. It would tend to 
abolish the labor reserves of individual industries and would thus 
reduce the aggregate number of workers involved. The surplus or the 
lack of labor in different industries would be brought out in this way 
and it would show the growth or decline of separate industries and 
would facilitate the transference to other industries of workers thrown 
out of employment in declining trades. Such a system would also 
facilitate the determination of the unemployable element, furnish a 
basis for vocational guidance, and provide the necessary information 
in any scheme of unemployment insurance. 
Other methods of meeting the unemployment problem include im- 
provement in the organization of distribution, planning building- 
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construction programs to insure regular employment throughout the 
year, better regulation of expenditures on public works, which ¢:\|q 
be secured by planning ahead for period of years, and the provision 
of facilities for research into business conditions, and in private })isi- 
ness the introduction of measures such as the planning of purch,ses 
and sales, and production for stock and initiation of side lines which 
tend to regularizeemployment. Vocational guidance is of importance 
in meeting the problem of casual employment, as the ranks of unskilled 
laborers are recruited largely from young persons who in their early 
years of work received no industrial training. 


Recommendations of the Commission 


"THE commission recommended as a result of the study that the 

functions of the bureau of census and statistics should be ex- 
tended to include the construction of an unemployment index and an 
index of production and to provide for the collection of data on other 
matters which show variations in the activity of trade. It is also 
considered that the Government should establish facilities for con- 
tinuous research into business conditions and the causes of the busi- 
ness cycle. It was further recommended that the Commonwealth 
and State Governments and civic authorities should adopt the policy 
of planning public works over a term of years, of regulating expendi- 
tures for this purpose within yearly periods, and of placing orders 
for materials in advance. 

Other measures recommended were the institution of a more uniform 
system of employment bureaus in each State, development of voca- 
tional guidance, stabilization of exchange, and the establishment in 
each State of a representative committee to be known as the “‘indus- 
trial stability committee” to study the incidence of seasonal fluctua- 
tions and formulate plans for their correction, and that there should 
be cooperation on the part of all governmental agencies and the indus- 
trial stability committees in the establishment of a nation-wide policy 
of industrial stabilization. 





—_. —— 
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A Study of Public Works and Unemployment, 1919 to 1925 


STUDY of the potential power of public works in averting 

A cyclical unemployment has recently been made by IF. G. 

Dickinson, of the University of Illinois. The results are pb- 

lished as a supplement to the September, 1928, issue of the Annals 

of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. The period 
under review is 1919-1925. 

Among the various angles of the problem that are discussed by 
Doctor Dickinson are: (1) The annual expenditures for the different 
types of public construction; (2) the fluctuations in employment; 
(3) the portion of unemployment which would have been absorbed 
if public works had been perfectly distributed in the years of the most 
severe unemployment; (4) the effect of such distribution of public 
works upon construction costs and the cost of floating Government 
debts; (5) the practical and political impediments which would /iave 
to be overcome in the operation of this system of prevention, wich 


he lists as follows: 
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The unreliability of business forecasting. 

The difficulty of getting city officials to act quickly. 

The appeal of public improvements as a campaign issue. 

Municipal financing problems. 

The effect of the sale of municipal bonds upon the supply of credit for private 
industry. 
: The difficulty of forecasting civic needs for improvements. 

The tendency towards inefficiency in government construction. 

Geographie and occupational shift of workmen. 

Trade-union restrictions on membership in the building trades. 


The above subjects are taken up separately at some length and in 
connection with certain topics tables and graphs are presented. The 
summary and conclusions of the report are given in part below: 

As a preliminary to drawing conclusions, attention is called by the 
investigator to the peculiar features of the period (1919-1925). Not 
long after the armistice public officials again took up peace problems. 
Many plans for public improvements which had been on flle during 
the war were brought out for revision and immediate application. In 
less than a year after the armistice cities were endeavoring to outstrip 
each other in volume of construction. This immense activity 
increased year after year until some people were alarmed at the enor- 
mous number of bonds on the market. It is obvious that the period 
was one of abnormal growth in governmental expenditures for public 
construction and it is, of course, necessary to be cautious in making 
deductions based upon these seven years. Parallel with this large - 
increase in public work there was an enormous expansion in private 
industry. New establishments were set up, new industrial enter- 
prises were launched, and prices soared rapidly. The peak of prosper- 
ity was reached early in 1920 and suddenly fell in the autumn of the 
same year. In the latter part of 1922, however, the upward climb of 
prices and employment began again. 

Doctor Dickinson states that it is not his purpose “to generalize 
upon the possibilities of using public work to prevent cyclical 
unemployment for all time to come, but only with reference to the 
years 1919-1925.” He emphasizes the limits of the usefulness of the 
study, but such caution, he feels, is preferable to dubious generaliza- 
tions. 

It is also pointed out, ‘‘as another inherent weakness,” that only 
factory unemployment is referred to in this measurement of the 
possibilities of public works in the offsetting of industrial depressions. 
At the same time attention is drawn to the fact that the factory 
laborers’ problem is outstanding not only because of the large num- 
bers of persons involved but because of the irregularity of their work. 

The above explanation should be given due weight in considering 
the following digest of Doctor Dickinson’s conclusions: 

1. The value of public construction contracts let during the 7-year 
period under review ran from $674,000,000 in 1919 to $1,283,000,000 
in 1925. The increase was fairly even except for 1921, m which 
year there was no substantial growth. ; 

2. The total amount of wages of factory employees varied greatly 
from year to year but the total of 1925 ($10,409,000,000) was approx- 
mately one-half of 1 per cent less than the total for 1919. 

3. If all of the public construction had been perfectly distributed 
during the seven years, the wages paid on such public construction 
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would have been sufficient to offset the wage losses of factory laborers 
In brief, the employment index could have been maintained ai 109 
for each of the seven years. 

4. If only 50 per cent of the public construction of any one year 
could have been shifted, the wages paid thereon would not haye 
been sufficient to avert all the unemployment in 1921 and 1922, hy; 
a substantial percentage of the unemployed would have had work 
In 1921 the index would have been forced up from 86 to 95 by the 
absorption of approximately 67 per cent of the unemployment of that 
year. 

5. It is not easy to ascertain the net result of this shift of public 
construction from prosperous to depressed years. The period of most 
severe unemployment was the prelude to the months in which wages 
and prices of materials were lowest. Some of the transference of 
public works from one year to another would mean increased cost, 
“Taking the period as a unit, the saving in cost would be only 2 or 
3 per cent at the most. This conclusion does not concur with the 
arguments advanced by champions of this economic reform who clain 
it would greatly reduce the cost of public construction.” 

6. The 2 or 3 per cent saving might have been completely oblit- 
erated by loss incurred in marketing bonds during depressed years 
when interest rates were not favorable to borrowers. Naturally, the 
improvements financed by current taxes would not be affected by 
these fluctuating interest rates. Moreover, it is likely that the selling 
price of municipal bonds would not have declined to such an extent if 
a large amount of public construction had been undertaken in 1921. 
There can be no very accurate estimate of the loss for the period as 
the bonds were marketed 6 to 9 months previous to the letting of the 
contracts. Indeed, the final conclusion on the cost problem “is 
neither favorable nor unfavorable.’”’ Doctor Dickinson holds that the 
efficacy of this proposal to shift public construction is not deter- 
minable by the issue of economy and extravagance in expending thie 
taxpayers’ money. 

7. Somewhat different results are reached when the pay-roll 
index is substituted for the employment index. Although this 
substitute is of value it does not serve the purpose of the investiga- 
tion so well, ‘‘ because it is the product of two variables—employ ment 
and wage rates; the latter being a variable which this shifting of public 
construction would tend to eliminate.” 

8. The preceding conclusions must not be “considered apart from 
business psychology.”” An economic depression is in a measure the 
result of a “lack of confidence in business.” It might develop that 
the letting of a very large number of construction contracts would 
tend to reestablish confidence and regularize industry. Such 4 
stimulus would increase the possibilities of the scheme under disctssi0u 
by still further stabilizing production. 

9. Apparently, geographic labor mobility would have been unneces 
sary, as public construction was not restricted to any one part of the 
country, the distribution corresponding roughly to the population. 
An overemphasis seems to have been given to occupational mobility 
as an impediment to the scheme, for a relatively small proportion of 
the construction price goes to local laborers actually on the job. 
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10. To put such a construction program into effect trade-union 
cooperation must be secured. The introduction of new workers 
into the construction trades would have to be allowed even if such 
workers Were only given temporary union membership. The deter- 
mination of the number of new workers would depend largely upon the 
occupational mobility referred to above. 

il. The whole proposal constitutes ‘‘a challenge to the agents of 
social control.” It is acknowledged that vigorous initiative on the 
part of the United States Government would be necessary for the 
operation of thisscheme. Even with such impetus it would be no easy 
task to hold transitory local governments in line with the Federal 
program. While it is not the purpose of Doctor Dickinson’s thesis 
to present the framework of a complete scheme he ventures to suggest 
certain lines that could be followed, namely: 

The Government might refuse aid to hard roads built in highly 
prosperous years. In making educational grants to high schools, 
aid might be withheld from communities which had built their schools 
in years in which unemployment was negligible. Arrangements for 
sinking funds would not be advisable. Restrictions on indebtedness 
to which cities are now subject would have to be eliminated or made 
less drastic. When employment declined a specified per cent below 
the average of a period of years, action would be taken to expand 
construction work. Such a fixed per cent would undoubtedly not be 
altogether satisfactory but some rigidity is required for the functioning 
of social control. Municipal authorities would be obliged to do a 
good deal of advance budgeting of needed construction in order to be 
in a position to act promptly upon advice from Washington. 

Doctor Dickinson repeats that it is not the purpose of his study 
“to advocate this economic reform but merely to show its possibilities 
and limitations.” The shifting of employment from prosperous to 
lean years is considered. Such procedure might be described as 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul.’”’ He points out, however, that it is 
quite widely accepted that the progress of industry would be acceler- 
ated and life made more enjoyable if the peaks of prosperity and 
business slumps were not so pronounced. He also suggests that 
possibly in his study too arduous an attempt was made ‘‘to secure 
objectivity,’ the result being a disclosure of the shortcomings of the 
statistical method in this particular field. 

In the final paragraph of his report Doctor Dickinson, by way of 
emphasis, reiterates his findngs, namely: 

That the amount of public construction was of sufficient volume to 
avert the major part of factory unemployment if such construction had 
been properly shifted; that the suggested allocation of construction 
would not have substantially affected construction costs for the period 
asa whole; and that the political handicaps of the scheme are formidable 
but may be overcome if a progressive public “wholeheartedly desires” 
to solve in part the problem of unemployment. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Southern Labor Problems as Presented in the American 
Federationist 


S A prologue to the holding of the 1928 convention of the Ameri- 

A can Federation of Labor in New Orleans, the November issue 

of the American Federationist is almost entirely devoted to 

a symposium on industrial and labor problems of the South. A 
digest of some of the contributed articles is given below: 


Industrialization of the South 
ACCORDING to Clarence E. Bonnett, of Tulane University, 


modern industrialism in the Southern States has drawn its 
labor supply almost wholly from native sources, and the labor drift 
has been principally from the farms to the mill towns, lumber camps, 
coal mines, or factories. The reserve army of native labor, he thinks, 
has without a doubt been a significant factor in holding wages at a 
low level in the Southern States. 


The returns to landowning farmers have quite generally been low in recent 
years, with only occasionally a profitable year in favored localities. The tenant 
farmer has rarely been above the poverty line. Accordingly, any enterprise that 


offered wages much above the generally meager earnings of the farm could easily 
obtain an adequate supply of labor. Of course, the cost of living is lower in the 
South than in the North, simply because fewer things are required, for, while 
food is cheaper as a rule, there are other necessities that, quality for quality, are 
higher, especially clothing in a commissary-controlled mill town. Lest, however, 
the mill-town factors’ be overestimated, we may note that wages are relatively 
low among clerical workers on the railroads of the South, and that these workers 
are quite generally organized. 


Modern southern industrialism has been an influence in the evolu- 
tion of specialized forms of agriculture and in bringing the mill town 
to its high degree of development. With the new industrial develop- 
ment has come the northern employer. Nearly all of the old textile 
mills were owned by southerners, but in recent years there has been 
an extensive migration of northern capital and management into the 
South. 

Thus northern capital and management are producing vital changes 
and raising new problems in the South in various industries. While 
the new management has had recourse to the most modern machines 
and the most up-to-date factories and institutes, welfare work, bonus 
schemes, and employees’ stock ownership, such management /ias 
adopted with slight modification old southern methods of averting 
labor troubles. 

The great changes made and being made call, however, for new adjust! en's 
throughout the entire complicated situation. The problem is there, alt! ugh 
temporarily it may be buried under a mass of various devices. How wil! the 


situation be met when the surplus of labor dissipates itself by negro migr: tion 
to the North, or is absorbed by industrial expansion, or is depleted by both 


means? 
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Changing Attitude of Southern Workers 


T! [E negro must be considered in evaluating present labor problems 

in the Southern States, Dr. Thomas E. Jones, of Fisk University, 
points out. In certain trades negroes get steady employment, but 
they constitute ‘‘a labor surplus available for rush periods, and the 
maintenance of production in industrial disputes.’’ Moreover, their 
“scorarian habits, low wages, and high death rates reflect an industrial 
situation involving both white and colored workers.” 

These problems, however, seem to be disappearing before the 
educational progress of the South, which has run parallel with its 
industrial prosperity. The expansion of educational facilities, the 
common use of the automobile, the multiplication of radios and the 
crowing popularity of the vitaphone are sweeping away provincial 
barriers. As education and experience increase the southern workers’ 
skill, they will demand the same privileges and comforts as are 
obtainable in other sections of the country. 


Are Southern Cotton-Mill Villages Feudalistic? 


NDER this title Mercer G. Evans, of Emory University, dis- 
cusses the charge that a feudal system exists among seuthern 
cotton-mill workers and sets forth some tentative conclusions on this 
matter, some of which are given below. The cotton-mill village 
child, he thinks, has little opportunity to learn about trades in the 
outside world; when the chzid grows up, ‘‘there is no escape from the 
industry. The only trade he knows, the only society he can mingle 
with, his only world, is in the cotton-mill village.”’ It is pointed out 
that the employer has arranged that no unions have been organized 
to furnish the worker with funds while he seeks to change his contract 


,terms. ‘Theoretically he is a free individual. Actually, he is quite 
unfree.’ Paternalistic welfare work is on the increase. While 


much of this work, the author declares, is worthy of praise, ‘it is not 
so certain that all of these things should be planned in an employer’s 
office and should be completely supervised by the employer’s repre- 
sentatives. Such is not the principle of democracy. Such will not 
tend to develop initiative and a sense of responsibility—character- 
istics of a democracy.” It is conceded that ‘‘the fault is probably 
not directly that of the employers. Poverty, ignorance, lack of 
initiative, and a despair of improvement are probably the direct 
factors.” The same article states that an investigation of efforts to 
unionize workers in the South “indicates a complete hostility on the 
part of employers to any such organization.’”’ Furthermore, there is 
some evidence which tends to show “that few mill-village employees 
do exercise their electoral privileges.” 


Labor Progress in North Carolina 


“WHAT price 100 per cent Americanism” is discussed by the 

president of the North Carolina State Federation of Labor, 
who reports that the 100 per cent American workers in his State are 
being paid European wages while foreign-born workers in the North, 
East, and West are being paid American wages. There was, how- 
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ever, during the past year a 30 per cent increase in the membership 
of the State federation of labor, and under the auspices of this orcanj. 
zation an interstate labor conference was recently held in North 
Carolina. The Southern Summer School for Women Workers wi: iy 
session six weeks in 1928 at Burnsville, N. C., and a conference is to 
be held this fall at Chattanooga for the discussion of certain labor 
problems by a representative from each of the southern State federa. 


tions of labor. 
Tennessee Federation of Labor 


‘THE Tennessee Federation of Labor was organized in 1896 and has 

been striving for years to have protective labor legislation en. 
acted, according to the secretary of the federation making the report, 
He holds that the Tennessee labor laws are among the best in the 
South. 


Organization of Georgia Workers 


[N 1926 Georgia passed from the agricultural to the industria] 
column of States, and the State federation of labor and its affiliated 
bodies began fully to realize the deplorable condition facing the work- 
ers in this section of the country. A decision was reached to launch 
a widespread educational campaign in regard to the principles, poli- 
cies, and accomplishments of trade-unionism. At the same time the 
State federation proposed a program of protective social legislation, 
In coordination with the educational and legislative campaign was launched 
an organization program amongst the workers. The Georgia Federation of 
Labor put paid organizers in the field for a short period of time, this activity 
being terminated because of insufficient finances to carry the work on, but the 
educational and organization work has been continued by voluntary workers; 
during the campaign, financed by the State federation of labor, the labor move- 
ment in the city of Savannah was completely reorganized. On April 1 at the 
urgent request of the State federation of labor the American Federation of 
Labor took over the campaign among the workers of this section, and with the 
cooperation of some financial assistance of the reorganized movement in the city 
of Savannah, this campaign has been continued. 


A 20 per cent increase in the number of local unions is reported as 
one of the results of the organization drive. Furthermore, lethargic 
local unions have been aroused and their membership substantially 
strengthened. The prospects for reorganizing the central bodies are 
reported as encouraging. In brief, the unionized workers in Georgia 
“have definitely adopted a new spirit towards the problem of organ 
zation.’ The campaign to enlighten the public and business inter: 
ests in the purposes and achievements of organized labor “has put 
the labor movement upon a higher plane in this section.”’ 


Florida State Federation of Labor 


[N 1901 several unaffiliated union crafts assembled at Tampa and or- 

anized the Florida State Federation of Labor. In 1926 the organ- 
ized membership at large reached the peak—35,000. In the winter 
of that year practically every building-trade craft was unionized. 
Trade-unionists everywhere in Florida prospered. The moveinett 
made a great deal of headway but received a tremendous set)ack 
through the collapse of the real estate boom in 1926, which wa 
intensified by the financial depression. Trade-union membershi) 
suffered enormous losses and wage scales dropped at least 10 per cent: 
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Trade-Union Cooperation in Mississippi 


A NEW spirit of cooperation between labor representatives and 
| . . 7 . ee. . 

business men of Mississippi is reported by the president of the 
federation of labor of that State. This official refers briefly to some 
of the activities of organized labor in Mississippi; for example, the 
sponsoring of the recently enacted compulsory education law, the 
encouragement of adult trade-union members to avail themselves of 
night schools, and cooperation with the Mississippi State Board of 
Development in advertising the advantages of the State from a 
as manufacturing standpoint. 
n- The Mississippi State Federation of Labor does not belong to that school of 
rt. thought that believes ali corporations to be bad, and in fact we teach our mem- 
he bers that corporations generally are valuable assets to a State, and are only bad 
when their management is bad, even as in some of our own labor unions. We 


realize that a corporation is legal, that it makes possible employment where 
perhaps one individual could not, and that it insures a continuity of employment. 
ed 


Need of Closer Knit Labor Organization in Louisiana 
rk- 


[N THE judgmes»t of the president of the Federation of Labor of 
ich Louisiana, the ‘irst bighly important step to be taken for the 
oli- advancemert of th» labor movement in that State would be for all 
the internationals specilically to instruct all their locals to affiliate with 
On. the State and central bodies. Attention is also called by this official 
hed to the following crafts of Louisiana, which are greatly in need of 
1 of organization: Laundry workers, retail clerks, machinists, meat 
es cutters, bakers, oil field and refinery workers, hotel and restaurant 
employees, laundry drivers, paper makers, teamsters, and chauffeurs. 
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the Recent Expansion of Trade-Unionism in Texas 
in ol 
the 
city 


S ILLUSTRATING the recent forward movement of organized 
labor in Texas the executive secretary of the State federation 
calls attention to the fact that two years ago only one local union 
183 J existed in the so-called Rio Grande Valley while at the date of his 
A report there were 17 such unions. Moreover, in the past year central 
auly labor unions have been established or reestablished in the following 
fase’ four cities: Corpus Christi, with 15 local unions; Marshall, with 15 
de: local unions; Pampa, with 10 local unions; and Tv'er, with 7 local 
* unions. 
iver Considerable progress has been made by the labor movement in 
pul I Big Spring, Borger, Midland, and Odessa, although central bodies 
have not yet been set up in these towns. 


Other Subjects Discussed in Symposium 
| or- 
ale AMONG other subjects discussed in the symposium were: Southern 
‘nter industry and the southern mountaineer; Piedmont Organizing 
ved. (ee Council and the Virginia-Carolinas Typographical Conference; The 
nent fee erchant and his wage-earning customers in the South and in the 
hack [ee North; Organizing bakers in New Orleans; The activities of long- 

was fe “Loremen’s locals at Norfolk; and Workers’ education in the South.! 


—,. 


rship I —_— 


~ 1 See section of this issue on Workers’ education. 
‘ y /. 
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Chinese and Japanese in Pacific Coast States 


RECENT study entitled ‘Resident Orientals on the Ameri«an 
Pacific Coast,” by Eliot Grinnell Mears, embodies 0} 
only the results of extensive research in Federal and Siate 

documents and various other authoritative (published and unpub- 
lished) sources but information secured from wide correspondeice 
special questionnaires, and direct personal inquiry in 10 far western 
States. The author is a professor of geography and internatioya| 
trade at Stanford University. 

The following data are taken from the author’s résumé: 

The United States is looked upon as a democratic nation extending 
to aliens the protection of the Federal Constitution “which estab- 
lishes treaties as ‘the supreme law of the land,’ and provides that no 
State shall ‘deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal bens of the laws.’”’ In the United States, however, Pro- 
fessor Mears considers, there is a lax attitude toward public authority. 
As far as possible American citizens work out the conditions relative 
to their personal welfare either through or despite public authority. 
To Californians the problems concerning the Chinese and, later, the 
Japanese focused on new racial difficulties. The Californians’ view- 
point is now embodied in State and Federal laws. Undoubtedly 
sectional antagonism has outweighed ‘‘considerations of international 
amity.’”’ Notwithstanding, however, the discriminatory legislation 
since 1918, very few Asiatics have left California for other States. 


Treatment Under the Law 


;ROM the legal point of view the discriminations to which orientals 

in the United States hold they are subjected, when carefully 
analyzed ‘‘will be found to be based on solid precedent and on enact- 
ments which, in the main, antedate oriental immigration.” 

With the exception of citizenship, marriage, and land ownership 
restrictions, the legal disabilities of oriental aliens in the Pacific Coast 
States are not so many as it is sometimes supposed, being limited 
practically to exclusion from public employment, from hunting and 
fishing privileges and from carrying weapons, and to certain limitations 
as to licenses. These latter discriminations cover all aliens— Asiatic 
or non-Asiatic. 

In the past century in the United States there has been a gerefal 
trend toward the liberalization of laws relative to the rights of aliens. 
“ Aiding” statutes have outnumbered “‘restricting’’ laws so that the 
alien’s status, compared with what it was under the common law 
alone, has improved. ; 

The citizenship status is wholly a Federal matter. Legislation 
prohibiting intermarriage with orientals exists in Oregon and (all- 
fornia. The alien land laws of these two States and of Washington 
constitute the principal legal restrictions to orientals who are not 
accorded certain rights granted to immigrants eligible for citizenship. 
“Tt should be borne in mind, however, that the enactment of ‘hese 
laws was due, not to blind race prejudice, but to the strong desire on 
the part of the advocates to improve the rural community.” The 
classifieation upon which these laws are based was established by 
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Federal statutes years before there was an oriental problem, and its 
application to ineligibles for citizenship, according to the United 
States Supreme Court, includes not only Chinese and Japanese but 
also native Hawaiians, Burmans, Canadian Indians, and Hindus. 

An analysis of recent Pacific coast legislation clearly indicates that 
the present treaties with Asiatic Governments are not violated by the 
alien land laws. Undeniably, however, these States formulated 
laws directed at. resident Asiatics. It is noteworthy that only one 
provision of the alien land law of California has been declared 
unconstitutional. 

It seems evident that the State courts are as willing to protect 
aliens’ rights as the United States Supreme Court and ‘‘have been 
and are above reproach in their handling of all alien problems arising 
from various laws and coming before them for decision.”” No doubt 
Asiatics have had numerous just reasons for complaint, “but the 
inference that there may be a prejudiced judiciary on the West 
Coast is not borne out by legal history.” 


Opportunities for Employment 


HE first generation of Asiatics has no problem so far as getting 
jobs is concerned. The Chinese are employed in private homes, 
chop suey houses, oriental shops, and Chinatown establishments. 
The greater number of the Japanese are doing agricultural work, 
although many are found in private homes, lodging houses, hotels, 
restaurants, and produce and grocery stores. Almost all of the 
Chinese are in noncompetitive lines, but some of the Japanese are 
abandoning the farms, where their ability is commonly recognized, to 
compete in city business. The greater number of both Chinese and 
Japanese are past middle life. They are able to secure ‘‘ adequate 
remuneration’ and are not often without employment. 

The Chinese of the second generation apparently ‘cling to China* 
town,” where the possibilities of employment are dwindling because 
of the shrinkage in the area and activities of these settlements. 
Comparatively few are interested in jobs outside of their colony. 
Japanese of the second generation, however, are eager to get positions 
of promise and desire to get away from agriculture; but these aspira- 
tions prove a handicap, as employers prefer their own race, and up 
to the present only a comparatively small number of the older genera- 
tion have deserted agriculture for important business positions. 

The American-born of Asiatic parentage faces a very grave voca- 
tional problem, as numerous employers assume that, even though 
they have no race prejudice rt tty the placing of orientals on 
their pay rolls would arouse criticism. 


Contacts Between Americans and Orientals 


THERE are few opportunities for personal contact between white 
Americans and Asiatics. In view of the race feeling, however, 


the little objection to interracial relations in public and semipublic 
matters is surprising. 

It must be acknowledged that certain racial antagonisms do exist 
om the Pacific coast that are more marked than in other parts of 
continental United States, but Professor Mears thinks it is absurd 
“to compare the position of the American Chinese or Japanese with 
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that of the American negro.’’ Furthermore, in the Pacific Coas 
States there have been more opportunities afforded for cottacts 
between orientals and natives than would have been offered inder 
similar conditions in the South. 


Improved Relations 


WHILE the American Legion posts, the Native Sons, and the labor 

federations have not shifted their well-known position in regard 
to aliens, and the California Joint Immigration Commission sti] 
functions,’ there are China societies, Japan societies, chambers of 
commerce, church groups, etc., which are extremely friendly to oriep- 
tals. Furthermore, letters from scores of individuals and organiza- 
tions of yarious types, as well as personal interviews with informed 
persons in 10 western States, have all tended to convince Professor 
Mears that in general there is now a more friendly attitude toward 
both the Japanese and the Chinese than in the recent past. 

In further proof of this, the obvious decline in the attempt to enforce 
the land laws is cited. Many outstanding citizens feel, Professor 
Mears reports, that there is no longer any need for this legislation. 
Among the reasons given by the author for this more friendly feeling 
are (1) the heavy immigration of Filipinos and Mexicans with whom 
the Japanese and Chinese ‘‘are very favorably compared’’; (2) 
the Japanese Government’s relatively recent action in regard to 
“picture brides,’”’ to domestic land legislation, and to the right of 
expatriation; and (3) the growing attention and interest in the exports 
of products from the Pacific coast, especially lumber, flour, rice, dried 
fruits, and canned goods, which find important oriental markets. 

The Pacific coast still remembers the rapid additions to the Chinese 
local population prior to 1882 and to the Japanese population up to a 
recent date. It is, however, not unreasonable to anticipate that ‘‘as 
soon as there is a general feeling of security against further oriental 
immigration, there will be certain modifications of existing laws, 
more in concord with international good will.” 


Survey of the Use of Machinery in Coal Mining 


OR some time the American Mining Congress has been conducting 
survey of mechanization in bituminous and anthracite coal mines 


of the United States and has pehooomag regularly in its official 


organ, The Mining Congress Journal, reports on various mechanized 
mining operations. As an outgrowth of this work, the congress has 
appointed a national committee on mechanized mining ‘‘to promote 
efficiency, economy, and safety in the production of coal.” ” . 

The survey showed that the successful operation of loading equip- 
ment has reached such proportions that it is of vital interest to every 
coal operator to keep in close touch with the movement, whether oT 
not his mine is now being worked by machinery. The new committee 
will keep the industry supplied with current information concerning 


— 


1 Cn 13, 1927, om uocunement age made tl that ie committee Soler? an established pole ¢ 
assisting in securing for Sry ep he or nship, every and courtesy due the 
— treaty, = otherwise, while at same time it insists on a rigid observance of national policy «nd law 
as to immigration.” 

2 The Mining Congress Journal, Washington, November, 1928. 
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the developments in mechanization in every coal-producing field in 
the United States. 

The American Mining Congress outlines as follows the benefits 
which it believes will accrue to the industry, to the public, and to the 
miner from the work of this committee: 


It is believed that the adoption of machine methods as will be developed by 
this study, which has been outlined to cover a period of five years, will result in 


r great benefits to the coal-mining industry. For the public it will mean cleaner 
| and more economical coal; for the miner, safer working conditions through 
I better supervised, better ventilated, concentrated working places. It further 
f offers to the miner an opportunity to materially raise his economic status 
| because Of the numerous specialized tasks incidental to the mechanical mining 
4 of coal. For the operator, it will mean more continuous and more profitable 


recovery Of his coal. For the manufacturer of mining equipment, it offers a 





i great opportunity to serve the industry and assist it in arriving at that efficiency 
r and prosperity for which it is striving. 
d Oe 
A Abolishing a Definite Age Limit in Employment 
‘ N INTERESTING attempt is being made in Pennsylvania to 
; A induce employers to agree to lift the age limit in the employ- 
“ ment of workers. The campaign is being conducted by the 
) He bureau of employment of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
» fe ond Industry, which has secured the registration of about 2,000 firms 
f that will not bar men from employment on account of age when they 
mn are “physically and mentally able to meet the requirements of the 
d positions. for which their services may be required.’”’ The bureau 
states that many of these firms have never had an age limit, while 

i others “have lifted the age ban since the installation by the bureau 
i of employment of a survey letter to the business men of Pennsylvania.”’ 
i The following representative companies in different industries are 
] among those registered: ' 
;, American Steel Foundries. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Duplan Silk Corporation. 

H. C. Frick Coke Co. 

General Baking Co. 

H. J. Heinz Co. (baked beans, pickles, etc.). 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 
4 Lackawanna Mills (knit underwear). 
. Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
¢ Lit Bros. (department store). 
i! Magee Carpet Co. 
d H. R. Malinson & Co. (Inc.) (silk). 
18 National Radiator Corporation. 
fe - Republic Iron & Steel Co. 

Schwarzenbach Huber Co. (silk). 

United States Radiator Corporation. 
D- 8. 8. White Dental Manufacturing Co. 
"y 


‘ In its Monthly Survey Letter for November 1, 1928, the bureau of 
or employment reports that each day the names of additional employers 
os are being received from all parts of Pennsylvania, giving assurance 
5 that they “will not bar men from employment on account of age but 
will hire men solely upon the basis of physical and mental fitness.”’ 





pri 


aw ' Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Employment. Pennsylvania in- 
dustries and corporations having no age limit. Harrisburg, 1928. 29 pp. 
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Industrial Night Work of Women 


STUDY of the employment of women at night and its revula- 

A tion by law in the United States and foreign countries, with 

testimony on the medical, social, and economic effects of 

night work, has recently been published by the United States Worien’s 
Bureau as Bulletin No. 64. 

The evil effects of night work for women have long been recognized, 
but the development of legislation prohibiting it has been gradual, 
At the close of 1927, 36 foreign countries had abolished night work 
for women in industry or had taken steps looking toward its prohi- 
bition. Only 16 States of the United States have any legislation 
prohibiting it, and the report states that in these the laws are “far 
from complete or effective.” In two additional States the employ- 
ment of women at night is limited in daily or weekly hours. In 
some of the prohibiting States only minor occupations are covered 
and in others the legislation applies to manufacturing only. Thus, 
“‘a large percentage of woman workers in the 16 States having night- 
work laws, as well as all the women in industry in the remaining 
two-thirds of the United States, do not come under ‘night-work 


prohibition.” 
Prevalence of Night Work 


FEW statistics on night work are available, but in a series of indus- 

trial studies made by the Women’s Bureau from 1919 to 1925 
certain data on the subject were collected. Although the figures 
were not at all comprehensive, since night work was not the subject 
of the inquiry, the groups studied were considered large enough to 
have representative value, and ‘‘in all cases large enough to have 
suggestive significance. One fact is certain—that these findings 
greatly minimize the extent and the proportions of night work,” 
which was found to vary widely from plant to plant and from week 
to week. 

The surveys covered 2,464 establishments, with 208,034 employees, 
in the following localities: Alabama, Georgia, Chicago (candy), Ill- J 
nois, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklaloma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. Of these establishments, 
131 had 4,367 women working at night. Nearly two-fifths o! this 
number were employed in the textile industry and 87 per cent of these 
were located in the five southern States for which data were colle: ted— 
Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. ‘The 
next largest groups of woman night workers were the 700 found i 
the tobacco factories of Virginia and the 996 in the electrical shops 
of Illinois. However, of the total number of women surveye: the 
oo employed at wae reached 5 per cent in only two Staics— 
Alabama (5 per cent) and Mississippi (6.4 per cent). 
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Of the 4,367 woman night workers, 3,260 were working 10 hours 
or more a night and 996 at least 11 hours. Only 438, or 10 per cent, 
had a schedule as short as 8 hours. A 12-hour night shift was in 
effect for 6 per cent of these workers. As regards weekly hours, 
1,912 worked 50 hours, the next largest group (603) worked 55 hours, 
and the third largest (562) between 50 and 55 hours, but less than 
vu. 

Attention is called to the fact that during the period covered by 
ihe surveys industrial depressions occurred. ‘‘Short time was preva- 
lent then, overtime for the most part was negligible, and it seemed 
that the resort to night shifts was nowhere demanded by any pressure 
of business.” 

The status of the employment of women at night in the United 
States as indicated by the incidental findings of these surveys is 
summed up as follows in the report: 

Even in a season of industrial depression, night shifts are kept running and 
women are employed to supply them. They involve no large percentage, though 
they constitute considerable absolute numbers of women in industry, rising as 
ne $2 500, 700, or even 1,400 in some of the States in the limited groups 

ed. 
whe night shifts are largely composed of women in the prime of life; of married 
women; of native Americans in the South and of a prseindererne of foreign- 


born women in States receiving a large proportion of immigrants; and, lastly, 
of white women. 
While the wage rates of night workers are slightly higher than those of day 


workers, their earnings show a tendency to fall below the corresponding earnings 
of the day shift. 

Finally, the essential strain and hardship of night work is needlessly intensi- 
fed through lack of any thought or effort to economize the workers’ strength, 
as, for example, by lack of provision for proper intervals or rest pauses, by failure 
to provide seats, or by occasional undue use of overtime. 


International Action on Night Work 


HE long fight in Europe for the abolition of night work for women 
culminated in the Bern convention of 1906, which was accepted 
by the representatives of 14 European powers who had gathered at 
Ben in September, 1906, at the invitation of the Swiss Federal 
Council, to initiate the international protection of labor by the sup- 
pression of night work of women. This convention forbade the em- 
ployment of women at night regardless of age and required that a 
minimum of 11 hours, including the interval from 10 p. m. to 5 a. m., 
should be allowed for the night’s rest. It applied to all industrial 
undertakings employing more than 10 workers, except such as em- 
ployed only members of the proprietor’s family. Exceptions were 
allowed in cases of interruption of work due to causes beyond the 
proprietor’s control or to save loss of materials. 
_The convention required the signatory countries to file their ratifica- 
tons with the Swiss Federal Council by December, 1908, and also 
'o insure fulfillment of the terms of the agreement by harmonizing 
existing legislation with the provisions of the convention. Exten- 
sions of the time limit for ratification of the convention were granted 
80 that all of the signatory countries had not ratified until January 
14, 1912, on which date the convention came into force. , 
_Nonsignatory countries also were influenced by the Bern conven- 
ton and approached or exceeded its requirements. However, with 
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the outbreak of the war, overtime, Sunday, and night work were 
again resorted to, but eventually the need for conserving labor jower 
became imperative. The Women’s Bureau comments as follows oy 
the effects of the suspension of protective regulations and 01: the 
restoration of normal standards: 


The history of the later years of the war is the history of the gradual with. 


drawal of war-time exemptions, the gradual restoration of the provisions of the j 


labor laws. Overtime was found to defeat itself, overstrain to invoke diminish. 
ing returns. When the machines had been speeded to capacity, the workers 
straining to their limit, production had fallen. In the very interest of efficiency 
and in alarm at their failure to maintain output, the warring countrics were 
forced to call a halt. One by one, under the imperative need of conserving lahor 
power, the nations began to restore normal standards. This slow return to 
peace-time standards under increasing pressure of war was a striking demon. 
stration of the value of the labor law, an ultimate proof of the wisdom—the 
national necessity—of safeguarding the health of the workers in war emergency 
as in peace. ’ 

Slowly and step by step the Sunday rest was restored, overtime was cut off, 
working hours were reduced to a normal or nearly normal day. The night-work 
exemption lingered behind the others, since night shifts offered the obvious 
means to hard-pressed Governments of keeping the machines running without 
the exhaustion of the labor force entailed by overtime or inhumanly long hours, 
Yet the authorization of women’s night work was progressively limited; the 
prohibition was restored for girls and young women under 16, under 18, under 21, 
and at last for pregnant women and nursing mothers. Had the war lasted 
longer, it is searcely venturesome to assert that it would have seen the prohibi- 
tion of night work for women reestablished with the other protective restrictions 
of the labor laws. 


At the International Labor Conference at Washington in 1919 4 
new convention was formulated to bring up to date the Bern conven. 
tion and “extend its application in accordance with the needs and opin- 
ions of the time.’”’ The principal change was the prohibition of night 
work in all public and private industrial undertakings irrespective of 
number of employees. It was provided that this new convention 
should become effective as soon as two ratifications had been regis- 
tered and it accordingly came into force on June 21, 1921. There. 
after, in each ratifying country it was to come into force on the date 
ratification was registered. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Fatalities in the California Petroleum Industry, 1927 


REPORT reviewing briefly the fatalities occurring in the 
California petroleum industry during 1927 and offering sug- 
gestions for preventive measures has been issued by the 

United States Bureau of Mines (R. I. No. 2881). <A reduction of 
24 per cent is noted for the industry, there being 41 fatal accidents 
in 1927 as compared with 54 in 1926. No reduction is recorded in 
the drilling and producing division, admittedly a comparatively 
hazardous portion of the industry. However, it is explained that 
the failure to show betterment is because the division carried a num- 
ber of accidents not typical of oil-field work. For example, three 
men were killed in automobile accidents on the highway and one 
received fatal injuries while on a “‘courtesy’’ job of raising a new 
flagpole on a school ground. 

Corresponding with a noticeable decrease in the monthly average 
number of drilling wells during 1927 as compared with 1926, there 
was a marked reduction in the number of fatal injuries at drilling 
wells; only five deaths occurred during 1927. Based on a monthl 
average Of 404 wells being drilled, the average number of wells 
drilled per fatality was 80.8. The average number in 1926 was 36.8. 
The report suggests that ‘‘ this reduction of lives lost in a hazardous 
occupation is a reward of the work of the California Industrial Com- 
mission, the various company managements, and the men employed 
for their activities in the behalf of safety.” 

In the producing department, the monthly average of producing 
wells dropped from 11,288 in 1926 to 11,276 in 1927. Despite this 
decrease, a slight increase in fatalities was shown, as there were 
eight in 1927 and six in 1926. 

The following table presents a five-year comparison of fatalities in 
the drilling and producing fields of California, showing the amount 
of oil produced each year and the corresponding fatality index ex- 
pressed in fatalities per hundred million barrels lifted. 


NUMBER OF FATALITIES AND FATALITY RATES IN DRILLING AND PRODUCING 
FIELDS, BY YEAR, 1923 TO 1927 








Year Number | Barrels of oil 
killed produced million 
barrels 








a ee Se ee a: Peer eT ee & 59 | 263, 728, 895 22.3 
> « de nnn nen aa 44 | 230, 063, 117 19. 1 
SE CODER EET Ta Tea Sey REE PERS: ye Te eae 31 | 280, 147, 342 13. 5 
RR RR L,I elt 26 | 224, 117, 013 11.5 
Say... Se ace Pe te Ce OMT RTS VARI Lc VE Ee oF 26 | 230, 751, 463 11.2 
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It perhaps should be noted that in only two instances in the dr!|ino 
and producing division were fatalities caused by failure to provide s:. {ety 
devices required in the general petroleum safety orders for d: iling 
and production, issued by the industrial commission of the Sta o. 

Much of the report is given over to a detailed explanation o0/ the 
causes of the fatal vows nts, showing, for example, that fallino 
objects account for more than any other single cause, the perce: {ave 
in the drilling and production division alone being 38.5. Falls of 
persons were second in importance, suggesting the need of additional] 
precaution and care in working around wells. | 


tit. an 
— _ 





Industrial Accidents in New Jersey in 1927 


HE Industrial Bulletin, issued by the New Jersey Department of 
Labor, for September, 1928, contains a summary of the num- 
ber of accident cases that were closed during 1927, together 

with the amount of compensation paid. There were 234 fatal, 11 per- 
manent total disability, and 25,620 nonfatal awards made. The total 
compensation paid in 25,865 claims was $5,958,754, of which amount 
$1,381,605, or 23.2 per cent, was for the death and permanent total 
disability claims. The 6,387 claims for permanent partial disability 
received $3,477,797, and the 19,233 cases of temporary disability 
were awarded $1,099,352. The largest total compensation paid, 
$2,603,408 (43.7 per cent), and the largest number of accidents, 
12,479 (48.2 per cent), were in the manufacturing industries, with 
construction, including shipbuilding, second, numbering 5,250 acci- 
dents (20.3 per cent) and $1,599,958 in amount of awards (26.9 per 
cent). Considered by cause, “‘objects and tools being handled” was 
first in number, with 8,866 cases (34.3 per cent), but third in compensa- 
tion paid, the amount being $1,178,704 (19.8 per cent). Machinery 
as a cause was first in compensation paid, $1,316,583 (22.1 per cent), 
but third in number of claims settled, with 3,886 (15 per cent). 
Claims involving falls of persons were second in number with 4,379 
(16.9 per cent) and received the second largest amount of compen- 
sation, the sum being $1,230,983 (20.7 per cent). Of the total non- 
fatal claims settled, 6,158 (24.0 per cent) were for cuts, 5,300 (20.7 
per cent) bruises, and 4,462 (17.4 per cent) fractures. There were 
15 cases of asphyxiation. The total medical cost in 10,708 cases was 
$591,569, or an average of $55.25 each. 

Cases involving occupational diseases numbered 96 and the com- 
pensation paid in these cases was $38,426, or about six-tenths of | 
per cent of the total paid for all claims. Three such cases resulted 10 
death, and in other cases there was a total of 13,723 days lost, or an 
average of 148 each. 


Causes of Serious Accidents in New York State 


N ANALYSIS of the causes of industrial accidents is essential 
to the proper application of a safety program. While the 
numberof accidentsis available in most States, very few attempt 

to collect and publish figures which will enable the safety man to (cte!- 
mine just where and why accidents are occurring in his plant. \eW 
York is one State which tabulates accidents by cause classific: (100, 
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and the figures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, have just been 
made available in its Industrial Bulletin for September. dnl the 
most serious accidents are included—that is, those causing death and 
permanent disability (either total or partial). The number of these 
cases and the compensation awarded is disclosed in the following table: 


NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED FATAL AND PERMANENT ACCIDENTS IN 
a NEW YORK STATE, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1928, BY CAUSE 
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Permanent 
Death total disability Permanent partial disability 
— of | 
Cc z | weeks | 
— y Awards |NUM-| 4 wards | Num-  pooeny 
of (present of (present; ber of Aver- pensa- 
cases} V@1UC) | cases | Value) | cases | motay o- | tion 
. | | 
. Animals. ...-2.-- SEG Te CORE Pane rea Re OS aes ira ig" 104| 6,872} 66| $109,339 
Explosions, electricity, heat, etc... ...- 112 | $769, 820 5 | $01, 552 327 | 20, 642 63 369, 942 
‘ Falling object8.............-.-----.--- 89 | 570,237| 4) 55,355|1,008| 33,996/ 31| 626,475 
| Dalle... .-cadiaitilnts udhslabdttiensadion deans ta 277 |1, 734,907 | 12 | 151,294 | 2,681 | 161,792| 60 | 2, 847, 935 
| Sendling @UNGB. .c..k..-.c2.sckos-nc 99 | 700,795! 9 | 110,882 | 3,953 | 114,322] 29 | 2.035, 755 
t erst tog BAK tick arse bonne choaukalade 15| 116,325} 11 19,086] 1,516] 60,667} 40 | 1,109,630 
Harmful substamces_................-- 31 218, 278 3 44, 364 104 7, 934 76 149, 215 
i Hoisting and conveying apparatus..___| 133 | 876, 847 4| 67,051 885 | 45,725 52 801, 478 
; TA tS Se a te CL IRIN 50 | 325,809| 41] 78,695 | 3,879|175,172| 45 | 3,005,994 
y Stepping on or striking against objects_| 21) 146, 457 3 | 43,097 314 12,651 40 222, e 
7 Vebiaben. AM eechivch not Nes placsincde 244 |1,520,141| 31 40,846| 1,652] 83,653] 51 | 1,516,801 
i Other and indefinite. ................- 58 | 339, 935 4 | 62, 269 22, 996 45 397, 912 
} pba gall SER aS ORE NAR Sat 8 1, 129 |7, 337, 641 52 | 764, 491 |17,021 | 746, 422 44 (13, 192, 522 
h : 
q It will be noted that almost 60 per cent of the deaths were due to 
; @ falls, vehicles, and to hoisting and conveying devices, with falls as the 
;' leading cause. The average compensation paid per case, however, is 
iS ’ ’ 
not so great as that paid to those injured by hand tools, which class of 


2 lowest total compensation cost. This is explained by the influencing 
factors of wages paid and the number of dependents, the former bein 

9 somewhat lower among those killed by falls than among those kille 

' by hand tools. 

. The report states that a greater number of the 52 cases of permanent 
” total disability suffered from paralysis and the loss of the use of eyes 
-e than from any other form of injury; the number, however, is not given. 
1s Mi Here again falls head the list, while the three leading causes—falls, 

handling objects, and explosions, etc.,—were responsible for 50 per 
)- §@ cent of the total number thus injured and for about 46 pez cent of the 

1 total compensation paid for permanent total disability. The rather 
in high average cost per case of the total disability cases, amounting to 
0 $14,702, is explained as being due to the fact that the injured workers 

are paid two-thirds of their wages or not more than $25 a week for the 
remainder of their lives, whereas in fatal cases the widow receives only 
30 per cent of her deceased husband’s wages until her death or remar- 
nage and each child receives only 10 per cent until it is 18 years of age. 
al Passing to the permanent partial disability cases, a total of 17,021 is 
ne # Tecorded, with average compensation payments amounting to $775. 
pt [i Here “handling objects” as a cause moves into first place with 23 per 
'- @ cent of the total number; while machinery takes the lead in total 
w Zi snount of compensation paid. However, the relative importance of 
n, (‘hese causes is not measured entirely by the amount of compensation 
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paid or the number of accidents recorded. The time loss must be op. 
sidered. The number of weeks of time loss per case varied fro: 7¢ 
for harmful substances to 29 for handling objects, and yet, it is pointed 
out, in spite of this large charge in weeks against harmful substances 
this cause cost in money almost the least, being $149,215, due to the 
fact that the number of cases, 104, was comparatively low. That 
almost three-fourths of the injuries caused by harmful substances 
were to the eyes accounts for the high average number of weeks of 
compensation awarded in that cause group. 


—. 
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Infection Resulting from muaeriet Accidents in New York 
tate 


DECREASE of 5.5 per cent in the total number of compensated 
A cases closed in the year ending June 30, 1928, as compared with 
1927, and an 8.3 per cent drop in the total number of infected 
cases closed, are reported by the New York State Industrial Com is- 
sioner in the Industrial Bulletin for October, 1928. That infections 
greatly increase the cost and seriousness of slight injuries is readily 
shown by the fact, exhibited in the report in tabular form, that for one 
,type of accident only, namely, handling sharp and rough objects, 
the average cost of compensated accidents where infection set in was 
$204 while the average cost of the same type of accident where no 
infection entered was $86. 

By far the greater number of infected cases resulted from handling 
objects, there being a total of 5,681 (46.6 per cent) in 1928 and 5,867 
(44.1 per cent) in 1927. All infected cases represented, in 1928, 13 
per cent, and in 1927, 13.4 per cent, of the total cases closed. 

Approximately 9.5 per cent of all eye cases compensated were in- 
fected cases, and about 2.2 per cent of all infected cases involved the 
eyes. In 1927 the corresponding percentages were 11.6 and 2.5, 
repectively. 

Of machines causing infected injuries sewing machines have been 
most numerous in both 1927 and 1928, according to the report. The 
actual number, however, decreased from 321 to 268. 

Since hands and fingers are the chief sufferers from infection, 27.7 

r cent of all cases involving these parts being infected, it is interest- 
ing to note the details of the causes operating to produce this condi- 
tion, as exhibited in the following table: 


INFECTIONS OF HANDS AND FINGERS, BY CHIEF CAUSES, 1927 AND 192s 








Cases closed in year ending June 30, 1928 y aes i in 


Infected cases Non- | Per cent 
infected | All cases | of cases 
Number | Per cent} ©2#5¢S infected 











Sewing machines 794 33. 2 530 879 
Striking against objects 55. 2 500 1, 328 
Handling sharp and rough objects 67.7 5, 842 
Continued wear from handling, friction, 

burns, blisters, etc : 92.5 391 
Hand tools in hands of injured worker 31.0 2, 3, 895 
Raper electricity, heat, etc , 346 12.9 1, 329 
Other causes 12.1 20, 408 


27.7 34, 072 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 








Ability of Patients to Pay for Medical Care 


HE BASIS for determining the ability of patients to pay for 
T medical care and the best methods or procedures to be followed 
by the out-patient clinic in fixing a fair rate of payment formed 
the subject of the report of a special committee on out-patient service 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion in San Francisco in August, 1928. A summary of this report in 
Modern Hospital, October, 1928, describes the methods in use in five 
clinics which have devoted special attention to this matter. These 
clinics are the out-patient departments of Lakeside Hospital, Cleve- 
land; Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago; Harper Hospital, Detroit; the 
Boston Dispensary, Boston; and the Cornell Clinic, New York. 

In the Cleveland hospital the applicant for treatment is first inter- 
viewed by the social worker, who secures data on the income, size of 
the family, and responsibilities of the patient, and from these data 
the margin available for medical care is computed after comparison 
of the income or expenditures with a standard budget, which is 
adjusted to cover single persons and families of different sizes. 
Although the social worker secures this information in the initial 
interview, the actual business relationship with the patient is in the 
hands of the out-patient cashier, as in this way the proper balance is 
kept between the social and financial factors involved. The budgets 
used in determining the eligibility of an applicant for treatment in 
the clinic are regarded as minimum figures, as they are based on a 
budget for families of small income compiled by the associated 
charities of the city and a study of the rents reported by 100 patients 
accepted for clinic care. Allowance is made for the age of the chil- 
dren, two sets of figures covering different age groups being given. 
Other conditions which would affect the ability of the patient to pay 
are also taken into consideration in determining the applicant’s 
financial standing. These include the number of dependents other 
than children, rent standards, educational standards, debts, previous 
illnesses, and the degree of thrift and competence shown in managing 
the income. These determine whether the larger or the smaller 
budget or a modification of either will be used in determining the 
patient’s financial classification. 

There are various other modifying factors which may affect the 
patient’s ability to pay. Thus certain diseases necessitate increased 
expenditures for article of diet, supplies, special clothing, special 
equipment, and there may be increased expenditures for household 
supplies, all of which have the effect of reducing the ifcome. Home 
expenses may also be increased because of the illness of the home 
manager, whose work may have to be done by another. 

In the final decision if there is any question as to the veracity 
of the patient’s statements or any evident incongruity, the state- 
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ments are verified through visits to the homes, interviews with «1. 
ployers, and consultation of public records regarding property ow ),or- 
ship or other natural sources of information. : 

In the Chicago hospital the economic eligibility of patients ap) |ly- 
ing for medical care is estimated from data secured as to the ocei)))3- 
tion, wages, and regularity of employment of the head of the ho i,se- 
hold, the earnings of other members of the family and their cont;}}))- 
tion to the household budget, and other possible sources of incon. 
such as membership in a lodge or insurance company from which 
they can obtain benefit. After the income and the responsibilities 
are determined, taking into consideration all these varying faci vrs, 
the results are compared with budgets estimated for a normal <elf- 
supporting family, a single self-supporting woman, and a sinvle 
self-supporting man. These budgets are based on the mininium 
financial requirements of families in their respective groupings, the 
amount of the budget being fixed at $87.70 per month for a man and 
wife; $97.88 when there is a child aged 3; $115.87, with a girl aged 5 
and a boy aged 3; and $142.23 with a girl aged 12, one aged 5, and a 
boy aged 3. There are three grades for admission to the clinic— A, 
with an admission fee of $50; B, $25; and C, free—and patients are 
classified as A, B, and C according to their conformity to budget 
figures and are required to pay the corresponding admitting fee or 
are admitted without charge. The conclusions as to costs on which 
the budgets were based were determined by a study of the expenditures 
of reliable families who were maintaining a standard of living con- 
forming to that adopted as representative by the committee. The 
budget allowed a family a minimum of medical service and no provision 
for special needs. Individual investigation of the financial standing of 
patients is not done, for the reason that in the majority of cases it is 
considered unnecessary and if it were necessary the time required for 
it makes it prohibitive. In cases where such doubt exists, the patient 
is assigned to the chnic and a special form is attached to the medical 
record informing the examining physician that there is a question as 
to the patient’s eligibility and his opinion is desired concerning the 
patient’s complaint and the diagnostic services necessary. 

The Cornell Clinie was started in 1921 for the purpose of serving 
those persons who were unable to pay at private office rates for the 
medical service they needed but whose financial status did not justify 
their being treated in the clinics which were free or charged merely 
nominal fees. In this clinic it was decided that three principles 
should guide in determining the eligibility of applicants—the resources 
of the patient, including the extent to which he could draw on the 
family for his personal medical needs; his responsibilities; and the 
usual cost, at private rates, of the kind of medical care required in 
the individual case. : 

Patients, in general, considered eligible for treatment are single 
individuals with incomes from $1,100 to $1,800; families of two mem- 
bers with incomes from $1,600 to $2,200; of three members wit! in- 
comes of $1,850 to $2,500; of four members with incomes of $2,(5!) to 
$2,750; and of five members with incomes of $2,200 to $3,000. The 
range indicated is due to consideration of standards of living and other 
variable factors. 
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The Boston Dispensary, in determining eligibility and income 
rating, uses an income schedule for single persons and families ranging 
from man and wife only to families with seven children. In addition 
to the income and size of family of the applicant for treatment the 
following facts are taken into consideration: Unemployment, length 
of illness, previous cost to patient, and the probable duration of the 
disability and the cost of treatment. If patients are found ineligible 
on account of their income they are referred to the evening clinic or 
to private physicians. 

In the Harper Hospital information is secured as to the type and 
probable duration of illness, the occupation, wages, and length of 
employment «: each member of the family, and income from roomers, 
boarders, and children, savings, insurance, and lodge. Automobile 
ownership, rent, payments on home, and debts are also considered. 
The income and responsibilities are considered in relation to minimum 
standard budgets varying from $81.27 for a man and his wife to 
$129.92 for a family of five. The clinic has a system of admission 
fees amounting to 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1, or no fee at all is charged. 
If patients are considered ineligible they are referred to private care. 

The committee concluded from its study that although the same 
general principles are followed im the different hospitals studied, any 
clinic wishing to establish such a system would need to adapt the 
procedure to fit local conditions and needs. The variation of budgets 
according to community and the necessity for frequent revision was 
also stressed and it was pointed out that no budget can be applied 
rigidly and that numerous other factors besides family income must 
be taken into consideration. 





—i>ooo 
Death of Industrial Chemist from Radium Poisoning ! 


NEWSPAPER report of November 15, records the death of 
A Dr. S. A. von Sochocky who was formerly an official of the 
United States Radium Corporation, and who is said to have 
originated the formula used in the New Jersey plant of that company 
in painting watch and clock dials. It was reported earlier in the year 
that Doetor von Sochocky was a victim of radium poisoning. Radium 
necrosis was reported at that time to have attacked his jaws and fingers 
and he was also suffering from the aplastic anemia which was the 
eventual cause of his death. 

Several fatal cases of poisoning have occurred among young women 
employed in the New Jersey plant as a result of the ingestion of the 
radioactive paint. It was shown in these cases that in addition to 
their effect in causing a bone necrosis the radioactive elements have 
profound effect on the blood-forming centers of the human system 
causing an anemia of a pernicious type. 


—. 


1 For a diseussion of the hazards connected with the use of radioactive materials see Lebor Review, 
November, 1925, pp. 181-187; January, 1926, pp. 171-174; May, 1926, pp. 18-31; July, 1928, pp. 42, 43. 
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National Conference on Mutual Benefit Associations’! 


NATIONAL conference on mutual benefit associations wag 
A organized in the spring of 1928 by representatives of nationally 
known business establishments and other organizations. ‘The 
conference is expected to serve as a clearing house of experience and 
information on mutual benefit associations and to encourage the 
formation of these and similar organizations in order that there may be 
developed a keener appreciation of and interest in health promotion in 
industrial undertakings. The first of a series of local or regional con- 
ferences was held under the auspices of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce on April 11 and a similar meeting was held in Boston on June 14, 
Although mutual benefit associations as first organized were 
designed to meet the need of the members for assistance in the event 
of sickness or death only, they have developed with the generally 
increased interest in the prolongation of life so that one of their im- 
portant functions now is the promotion of better health conditions 
among industrial workers. The problem which is presented by the 
contingencies of sickness, accident, old age, and death can be met in 
only one of two ways—either through the personal and group ini- 
tiative of employers and groups of employees or by legislation and 
public direction. In European countries the State has largely as- 
sumed the task of maintainmg the system of surance against these 
eventualities for the mass of the workers but the theory of State 
responsibility has been slower of acceptance in this country. It was 
the belief, however, of those organizing the present movement that the 
“encouragement of self-action and intelligent dealing with acute prob- 
lems of self-protection will prove the only alternative to State control.” 
In the new association, which is expected to have a national scope, 
chambers of commerce, management associations, and employers 
and employees who have a history of successful cooperation in the 
field of industrial relations are cooperating and their discussions have 
served to clarify the purposes of the mutual benefit association move- 
ment and the problems the associations have to meet. A _ repre- 
sentative of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, for example, 
stated that the problem is an important one to the manufacturers of 
that State for, as they see it, it is not a problem simply of providing 
for benefits in the way of aids in case of sickness, accident, or death, 
but it is one of securing better employees to carry forward the indus- 
tries of the State. Speaking of the reasons for which benefit associa- 
tions are formed, the director of an association covering from six to 
eight thousand employees said that the old ment that benefit 
associations would reduce the turnover and build up the relialulity 
and morale of the force did not seem to him an important element 
but that benefit associations were a means of raising the efficiency of 
the working force and delaying superannuation. He urged the 
managers of benefit associations, therefore, to study their records to 
ascertain if the amount of time lost really is diminished by the work- 
ings of their associations. 
he importance of the physical examination, especially the periodic 
examination, and of the medical work of the associations was stresse 


— 


1 News letter of National Conference on Mutual Benefit Associations, May-June, 1928, and ar! cle ed: 
titled, “‘Confer on Mutual Benefit Groups,’’ reprinted from Current Affairs, July 2, 1928. 
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by nany of the speakers. It is in the intelligent evaluation of the 
effects of the employment, the institution of measures to safeguard 
the health of employees, and the measures which may be taken as a 
result of the physical examination to prevent or delay the onset of 
disabling illness that the mutual benefit association finds its greatest 
field of usefulness. The opportunity offered by the study of the dis- 
abilities of large groups of employees, to correct conditions leading to 
disability which would be unnoticed if cases were dealt with solely 
on the basis of the individual, isevident. In one plant keeping careful 
records of the time lost through absence on account of sickness the 
time was cut in half over a 6-year period. The analysis of sickness 
records reveals the more frequent causes of disability and enables 
those in charge of health activities to improve or guard against the 
causes Of these conditions. Analysis of the records of one association 
showed that respiratory diseases represent 54 per cent of the absences 
and 47 per cent of the time lost, and that the common cold causes 
39 per cent of the absences for men and 31 per cent of the absences 
for women. When a company has thus, by accumulated data, dis- 
covered the principal causes of disability, a point of attack is secured 
which often enables those in charge of the health work to clear up the 
causes or greatly ameliorate conditions. 

In summing up the objectives of the national conference at ihe 
Boston meeting, Mr. Meyer’Bloomfield, consultant in industrial rela- 
tions, stated that the business cost of absences through illness amounts 
to at least half a billion dollars annually, and that, because of this 
loss, the national conference was organized to make American 
industry ‘‘health-conscious.”” The following points were suggested 
as coming within the scope of an employee mutual benefit association : 


1. To provide at lowest possible cost the financial relief needed by members 
who suffer loss arising from sickness, accident, and death and thus save the 
members from having to resort to charity, and 

2. To promote mutual welfare activities which help reduce if not prevent the 
need of relief. Constructive programs of health maintenance are a sure help to 
this end, as they lessen the avoidable causes of the anxieties and sufferings of 
members and their family. 

For membership: The voluntary basis is the most common and the soundest. 
In some States it is unlawful for the employer to require the employee to con- 
tributé to any fund as a condition of employment. Yet it is desirable to secure 
large enrollment. The insurance feature calls for 75 per cent enrollment. The 
answer is in making the association attractive, putting an active employee 
committee in charge, making membership automatic with privilege to withdraw, 
“selling” the association energetically, and stressing the cash savings from 
reduced sickness. 

For benefits: The insurance feature is foremost. The standard is 3 per cent 
of the pay roll—1}4 per cent from each side—employer and employees; two- 
thirds pay for 26 weeks’ sickness, and a year and a half salary death benefit. 
The mutual benefit association, provided it is treated not as a pauper institu- 
tion but as a mutual business, will, if well managed, create a surplus for desirable 
welfare services. 

The employer’s contribution: The employer’s contribution is made primarily 

encourage employees in promoting health and well-being which concerns 
employer and employee alike. In no sense is mutuality more free from sham 
than in the common concern to keep men fit. This is the central point. 

In brief, when employer and employee enter into a mutual benefit bargain, 
the contract between them is primarily one of partnership in keeping fit. ey 
are ey to cause less and less relief to be needed. 

e proof of success will be in the improving physical condition of the em- 
ployees, and in their favoring those fellow workers who show willingness to 
Cooperate in health promotion. 
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Nurseries for Infants in Polish Factories 


PECIAL nurseries for the infants of woman wage earners }:\1\s{ 
be installed in factories in Poland which employ more jj\ay 
100 women, according to a provision which became effe jive 

July 29, 1928.1 

This measure was included in the Polish law of July 2, 1924. fo, 
the protection of women and young persons, but the date fo; its 
enforcement was several times postponed. 

It is stated that the Minister of Labor looks upon this provisic), as 
inadequate and is framing a bill making it mandatory for work- 
shops employing less than 100 women to make special contribu ions 
for the maintenance of collective nurseries. Such contributions 


will be turned over to sickness funds or other public utility insiitu- 
tions, which will be directed to set up ‘‘nurseries for infants in ll 
places where numbers of women are employed.”’ 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 8, 1928, p. 48. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of 1928 


HE outstanding event in the progress made in workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation during the year 1928 was the act of 
Congress extending to the employers and employees of the 

District of Columbia the benefits of the longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ compensation act. ‘The Legislature of Porto Rico enacted a 
fnew law which allows private insurance in addition to the State 
find insurance. The Philippine Legislature also passed a new law. 
Among the States, New Jersey and New York stand out. New 
Jersey lifted the minimum and maximum weekly payments and 
New York passed a great number of amendments, particularly to 
improve the administration of its act. Rhode Island has shown a 
tendency to get away from court administration. The subject of 
improving the administration of the acts was probably the most 
common objective of the legislatures which acted on the subject. 
Of the 43 States having compensation laws, only 7 met in regular 
session in 1928 (Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Virginia). All seven acted on the 
subject of workmen’s compensation. Two States not having com- 
pensation acts (Mississippi and South Carolina) also held regular 
sssions but did not act on the subject. The legislatures of seven 
States met in extra sessions (California, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nevada, North Dakota, and Wiscensin) but did not pass any com- 
pensation legislation. In addition to their regular sessions, the 
louisiana, Mississippi, and New Jersey Legislatures met in extra 
session, the latter in three extra sessions; the legislation of these was 
not available at the time of publication except that of the first New 
Jersey extra session. The Seventieth Congress of the United States 
and the Legislatures of Porto Rico and the Philippines were also in 
session during the year. Arizona had an extra session in December. 


District of Columbia 


BY AN act of the first session of the Seventieth Congress, approved 

May 17, 1928, the provisions of the longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ compensation act of 1927 were extended to the District of 
Columbia. The act applies to an 8 phe of any employer 
carrying on any employment in the District of Columbia, irrespective 
of where the injury occurs, except (1) a master or member of a crew 
of any vessel, (2) railroad employees when engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce or commerce solely within the District of Columbia, 
(3) employees covered by the Federal employees’ compensation act, 
aid (4) employees engaged in agriculture, domestic service, or any 
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employment that is casual and not in the usual course of trade 
business, occupation, or profession of the employer.' 


Kentucky 


A RESOLUTION was passed creating a committee for the purpose 

of investigating the workmen’s compensation act and to report 
“any defects therein, amendments thereto, or bills which they desire 
to recommend to the 1930 general assembly.”’ 


Louisiana 


‘Two acts concerning compensation were passed. Paragraph 9 of 

section 8 of the compensation act as amended in 1922 (Act No. 
43, Acts of 1922) provided that in cases where a lump-sum settlement 
is made without the approval of the court, ‘‘or at a discount greater 
than 8 per cent per annum even if approved by the court,” the 
employer shall be liable for compensation at twice the rates fixed in 
the act. In 1926 (Act No. 85) the penalty was changed to one and 
one-half times compensation but the amendment dropped that part 
in quotation marks above. The 1928 amendment (Act No. 242) 
put the quoted part back into the law. (See Musick v. Central 
Carbon Co., Supreme Court, Louisiana, May 7, 1928, 117 So. 227.) 
Because of an apparently unintentional omission in paragraph 18 (2), 
section 8, No. 85, Acts of 1926 (see No. 216, Acts of 1924) “a period 
of 300 weeks”’ was put back into the law fixing the period of com- 
pensation for death. The provisions found in paragraph 17 of 
section 8 concerning hernia have been dropped from the act. Act 
No. 126 of the Acts of 1924, authorizing State charity hospitals to 
charge and recover by legal action in workmen’s compensation cases 
was amended (No. 29, Acts of 1928) by dropping the requirement that 
the employer and his insurer be made “‘codefendants”’ with the 
patient in legal proceedings to hold them liable. 

Massachusetts 


‘Two acts concerning compensation were passed. The permanent 

artial disability schedule has been redrafted along more 
detailed and liberal lines (ch. 356). Unpaid losses under the work- 
men’s compensation policies have been given preference over other 
claims (except taxes) in the distribution of assets of insolvent 
insurers (ch. 171). 


New Jersey 


Six acts concerning compensation were passed at the regular session 

in 1928. By far the most important change was the increase in the 
maximum and minimum weekly payments from $17 to $20 and from 
$8 to $10, respectively. The periods of compensation for cert«l 
scheduled permanent partial disabilities were extended (ch. 135). 
The commissioner of labor and each deputy commissioner of com- 
pensation is authorized to appoint a representative to act for a person 
entitled to compensation when it shall appear that the person } 


On 





1 For further analysis of the act, see Labor Review, June, 1928, p. 72. 
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mentally, legally, or physically unable to properly receive or disburse 
‘he compensation or who can not be located (ch. 136). The com- 
promise OF composition of disputed claims on behalf of minors must 
now be approved by the workmen’s compensation bureau instead of 
the court of common pleas (ch. 225). 

The compensation bureau was empowered to require an employer 
or his insurance carrier to furnish artificial limbs or other appliances 
in certain cases (ch. 149). When an award finally granted is less 
than $200 in excess of the amount theretofore offered or paid an 
i attorney’s fees may not be allowed to exceed $50 (ch. 224). unici- 
palities and fire districts are now authorized to provide compensation 
insurance for volunteer firemen (ch. 163). 


New York 


THE coverage of the act was extended to include employers em- 
ploying four or more workmen though the employment is not 
carried on for pecuniary gain (ch. 755). Occupational diseases were 
compensable formerly if incurred in any process involving the use 
of named material but now may also be allowed if caused by the ‘‘use 
of or direct contact with,’’ the material. (See Sokol v. Stein Fur 
Dyeing Co., 216 App. Div. 573.) Occupational diseases are now 
compensable within 12 months if due to the nature of employment 
and contracted therein, ‘or in a continuous employment similar to 
the one in which he was engaged at the time of disablement.”’ 

An award for amputation anywhere below the “elbow or knee”’ 
heretofore was for a fixed amount of 244 and 205 weeks, respectively, 


and above the elbow or knee, 312 and 288 weeks, respectively, whereas 
now, under the amendment, an award for an amputation above the 
“wrist on ankle’? may be propechaanie up to 312 and 288 weeks, 


respectively. Greater freedom is allowed in determining the annual 
average earnings by allowing consideration of other employments 
(ch. 754). Physicians or surgeons in the employ of the department 
of labor are prohibited from treating a compensation claimant or. to 
refer the claimant to a particular physician. Referees must direct 
that medical treatment be given but may not designate the physician 
to give such treatment. it the treatment is not given within five 
days after recommendation the employee may secure treatment at the 
expense of the employer or carrier (ch. 752). Chapters 725 and 646 
amended the law regarding the employment of minors and the com- 
blsory education law and in so doing greatly enlarged the possibility 
of violating section 14a of the compensation act, allowing double 
compensation to illegally employed minors. 

Notice in the case of occupational disease must be given to the 
commissioner and to the employer within 90 days after the disable- 
ment. The board may now, by unanimous vote, permit the filing of a 
claim after one year but not exceeding two years after the date of the ac- 
adent, when in the interest of justice. The requirement concerning 
the reporting of accidents has been modified by now requiring the report- 
ing of only those accidents which cause loss of time on other than the 
day or shift of occurrence or which require treatment beyond ordinary 
irst aid. An award may now be modified by increasing or, if part 
of the compensation is unpaid, decreasing the rate from the date of 
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the injury. Changes of referees in successive hearings upon a ‘lain 
except for good cause, is now forbidden (ch. 754). 

The New York State insurance fund was empowered to insure 
employers under the Federal longshoremen’s act (ch. 750). Jn the 
absence of express exclusion of part of an employer’s employees froy, 
the coverage of an insurance policy all employees are to be deemed 
covered by the policy (ch. 754). Provisions concerning an appea| 
from an award were liberalized. To deter employers and cxrriexs 
from taking an appeal merely to delay payment, the board may ley; 
not to exceed $25 additional compensation upon them. Appea! may 
be taken from any part of an award, in which case the part no} 
appealed from may be paid without prejudicing rights as to appealed 
parts (ch. 754). Representation before the State industrial board 
and its referees is limited to regular employees of insurance carriers, 
attorneys or counsellors at law, or citizens of the United States o 
corporations of New York licensed by the industrial commissione; 
upon nomination of the State industrial board and in accordance 
with the rules of the board (chs. 584 and 749). Chapter 753 required 
the industrial commissioner to exhibit in his office to all insurance 
carriers, for 30 days, an itemized statement of the expenses of admin- 
istering the compensation law, following notice to all of them and 
before assessment of the expenses upon them. 


Philippines 


HE Philippine Legislature passed an act (No. 3428, 7th Leg., 3d 
sess., 1928) on December 10, 1927, which was permitted to 
become a law without the signature of the Governor General. The 
law is compulsory and applies to public as well as private employ- 
ments. The industries covered are those exercised for gain; the gross 
income of which was not less than 40,000 pesos ($20,000), except 
agriculture, charitable institutions, and domestic service. If the 
gross income was less than 40,000 pesos, Act No. 1874 of 1908 wil 
apply. Awards are based on wages, with the maximum limited to 
3,000 pesos ($1,500).? 
Porto Rico 


A NEW act was passed (No. 85, Acts of 1928), effective August 

12, 1928, and superseding the act of 1918. Many important 
changes were made, the most important of which was the replacing 
of the compulsory exclusive State fund insurance system by the 
direct liability of the employer for compensation. Payment of awards 
is assured by insurance in private or mutual insurance companies, 11 
the competitive State insurance fund or by the deposit of bonds or 
other securities in the case of self-insurers. The coverage was 
broadened by including employees receiving wages of more thal 
$1,500 a year. 

Employees guilty of “gross negligence” were not entitled to # 
award under the old act, but now “recklessness” bars recovely: 
Maximum payment for death has been reduced from $4,()()0 
$3,000. The minimum and maximum of $2,000 and $4,000 in the 
case of total disability have been reduced to $1,000 and $3,000. The 


2 For analysis of the act see Labor Review, April, 1928, p. 79. 
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amounts payable for scheduled permanent partial disabilities instead 
of being fixed in amount now have minimum and maximum amounts 
for each disability. The time limit on the filing of claims has been 
omitted from the new act. 

The employer, insurer, or the industrial commission may now 
designate the physician-surgeon for the case. 

Provision has been made for expediting the decision of the com- 
mission by mandamus in case of unjustifiable delay, for settlement of 
awards by agreement subject to the approval of the commission, and 
for appeals from the commission’s decisions. If an employer fails to 
scure the payment of compensation, suit may be brought and in 
such suit the employer will be presumed to be guilty of negligence 
and is also deprived of his common-law defenses. ew reports are 
required, penalties are increased, and fees are limited or made sub- 
ject to the approval of the commission.’ 


Rhode Island 


Two acts were passed. Formerly where the parties failed to reach 
an agreement or where the commissioner of labor failed to 
approve any agreement the matter was taken to the superior court. 
The act as amended by chapter 1207 provides that the commissioner 
of labor shall hear and decide the matter. However, it appears that 
if the parties do not agree with the commissioner’s decision the 
superior court may hear questions of law and fact all over again. 
Chapter 1159 increased the salary of the deputy commissioner of 
labor from $2,800 to $3,000. 


Virginia 


TH REE acts were passed in Virginia concerning compensation. 

All injuries must now be reported to the industrial commission 
instead of only those causing absence from work for more than seven 
days. Fees of attorneys, physicians, and hospitals are now subject to 
award as well as approval by the commission (ch.19). No appeal can 
now be taken from the decision of one commissioner until a review of 
the case has been had before the full commission and an award 
entered by it (ch. 227). Authority to grant permits to insurance 
carriers and to regulate insurance rates was granted to the State 
corporation commission and several other changes were made by the 
amendment and reenactment of section 75 (ch. 445). 


United States 


BECAUSE of the view taken by the Attorney General of the United 
_ States that it did not devolve upon the district attorneys of the 
Various districts to represent the compensation commission or its 
deputy commissioners, Congress passed an amendment to the long- 
ishoremen’s act making it the duty of the district attorneys to appear 
as attorney or counsel and represent the commission or deputy in 
ourt.. 
On February 1, 1928, an act of Congress was approved which 
Provided “That in case of the death of any person by the neglect or 


one 














‘See discussion in Labor Review, September, 1928, p. 98. 
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wrongful act of another within a national park or other place subject 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, within the exterio; 
boundaries of any State, such right of action shall exist as though the 
place were under the jurisdiction of the State within whose exterio; 
boundaries such place may be; and in any action brought to recover 
on account of injuries sustained in any such place the rights of the 
parties shall be governed by the laws of the State within the exterior 
boundaries of which it may be.‘ 





_ 
Se et ee 


Constitutionality of Longshoremen’s Compensation Act 


HE first attempt to test the constitutionality of the Federal 
T longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act in the 
United States Supreme Court was found in the petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Appeals of New York in the case of 
Joseph Chernik, petitioner, v. Clyde Steamship Co. The Supreme 
Court, on October 22, 1928, denied the petition.’ There was no 
opinion written in any court in this case. 
In Chernik’s petition for the writ of certiorari under the heading 
“Facts” the following statement of the case is found: 


On August 15, 1927, petitioner was injured while employed as a longshoreman 
in unloading the steamship Delaware on navigable waters within the State of New 
York, said injury being the direct result of the negligence of the respondent. 
He filed suit to recover therefor in the Supreme Court of New York, county of 
Kings. Respondent moved to dismiss and the motion to dismiss was argued 
before Special Term Part One of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
held in and for the county of Kings in the Borough of Brooklyn,-city of New 
York. The motion to dismiss set up the act of Con known as the longshore- 
men’s and harbor workers’ compensation act as its defense, saying that the 
petitioner’s sole remedy was under this said act. Petitioner contended that said 
act was unconstitutional and invalid. The said court upheld the validity of said 
act, and from its decision the petitioner appealed to the New York Court of 
Appeals where again the validity of said act was upheld without any opinion, and 
its mandate or remittitur was handed down to the court of first instance and final 
judgment entered thereon on June 7, 1928, This judgment of the State court is 
final except for petitioner’s right of appeal to this court. The decision of the 
State court upholding the validity of the longshoremen’s and harbor workers 
compensation act utterly disregards the rights of the petitioner under the Con- | 
stitution of the United States. If this decision is to remain unchallenged in 
New York, the Constitution of the United States will thereby be nullified. 
Petitioner therefore urges this honorable court to require said case to be certified 
to it for review and determination. 


——_—=»- 


Ohio State Fund Rate Classification Upheld 


HE rate classification of the Ohio State fund, based upon the 

:} nature of the employer’s business and not on the various 

individual jobs or functions of particular employees making up 

the employer’s business, was upheld in the Supreme Court of Ohio on 

June 20, 1928, in the case of State ex rel. Reaugh Construction (o. ?. 
Industrial Commission. (162 N. E. 800.) 


te 





4See Labor Review, November, 1928, p. 78. 
5See Labor Review, September, 1928, p. 90; 49 Sup. Ct. 33 (advance sheets). 
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The Reaugh Construction Co. on January 24, 1928, mailed to the 
Ohio Industrial Commission its pay-roll report of operations for the 
previous six months, setting forth particular jobs in detail, The in- 
surance rates to be paid were fixed according to the particular job. 
The industrial commission refused to accept the pay roll as submitted 
and reclassified the pay-roll sheets at higher rates and premiums than 
those fixed by the construction company. The company paid the 
premiums under protest and brought an action in mandamus in 
which it was alleged that the company was in the building-construc- 
tion business, that the refusal of the industrial commission to permit 
the company ‘‘to segregate its pay roll among the available classi- 
fications’’ in the industrial commission’s manual of rates was arbitrary 
and a gross discrimination against the company which amounted to 
the taking of the company’s property without due process of law. 
The Supreme Court of Ohio on June 20, 1928, denied the writ of man- 
damus and upheld the action taken by the industrial commission. 
In a per curiam decision the court said that ‘‘classification can not 
be applied to an occupation or industry as an individual unit. The 
classification contemplated by the workmen’s compensation law re- 
lates to occupations or industries as a class, operating generally under 


similar conditions.” If the court followed and aloo to the counsel 
of the company the ultimate effect might result in the classification of 
certain occupations or industries according to the particular ‘‘job”’ or 
the size of the various individual jobs engaged in by the employer and 
not according to a general system applying to similar industries or 
occupations asaclass. The court pointed out that the actuary for the 
commission testified that it was not only impracticable but physically 


impossible to classify the occupation of an employee; that the classi- 
fication adopted by the industrial commission was based on the nature 
of the employer’s business and not upon the various functions that 
he may do that make up his particular business; that the hazard to a 
carpenter, for instance, depends upon the nature of the industry and 
the character of the work in which he is engaged; and that the indi- 
vidual’carpenter’s hazards are not the same in every occupation where 
a carpenter may be employed, as in some the hazards are greater than 
inothers. The actuarial audit of January 1, 1926, made on behalf of 
the industrial commission, speaking of the system of classification of 
industries, states that the fund has ‘‘used as a basis the classification 
of industries originally made by the committee of statisticians repre- 
senting governmental bureaus and workmen’s compensation statisti- 
clans—and actuaries, as developed by the National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, and the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards.” The court further pointed out 
that the classification was committed to the sound discretion and judg- 
ment of the industrial commission and from the evidence adduced we 
are ‘unable to say that the commission abused its discretion, or that 
it capriciously or arbitrarily discriminated against. the relator [com- 
pany], who occupies the same class as do By a who do business of 
the same character.” 
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Compensated Industrial Accidents in New York State, 1927 
and 1928 


just released in mimeographed form by the bureau of statistics 
and information of the State department of labor, notes g 
reduction of 5.5 per cent in the total number of accident claims 
closed in 1928 as compared with 1927. Every industry group except 
those of construction and service contributed to this downward trend, 
the manufacturing industries leading with a decline of 12 per cent, 
followed by transportation and public utilities each with a 7 per cent 
reduction. Construction accidents increased 1 per cent, while acci- 
dents in the service group, including all kinds of clerical, office, pro- 
fessional, and municipal work, hotels and restaurants, care of build- 
ings, and amusement places, went up 5 per cent. 
he total number of accident claims that were closed in 1928 
amounted to 93,565 as against 98,984 in 1927. The number of fatality 
claims and permanent total disability claims increased somewhat, 
while a decrease is noted in the numbers of permanent partial and 
temporary disability claims. The followmg table summarizes 
the report: 


A REPORT on compensated industrial accidents in New York, 


NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK STATE, 1927 \ND 
1928, BY KIND OF DISABILITY 








Number of cases closed, | Amount of compensation, 
year ending June 30— year ending June 3(— 


Kind of disability 





1927 | 1928 








j- — 


1, 042 | 1, 129 | , 980, | 1 $7, 337, 641 
ren eee eas. ie Boi ei 41 | 52 | | 764, 491 
Permanent partial 18, 518 | 17, 021 14, 044, 685 | 13, 192, 522 

: 79, 383 75, 363 6, 613, 110 6, 708, 421 








98,984 | 93, 565 | 28,186,008 | 28, (03, 075 
} | 


| 





1 Present value based on the age of the dependents in death cases and on the age of the claimants in total- 
disability cases. 


It wili be noted that the reduction in the number of cases in which 
awards were made was not reflected in a corresponding reduction in 
the amount of compensation paid. A partial explanation of this 
situation appears to be the fact that, effective October 1, 1927, the 
maximum weekly compensation payable to an injured worker was 
increased from $20 to $25. This, issarelbag affected only those in- 
juries sustained subsequent to October 1. Another reason given for 
the lack of reduction in the compensation cost is the increase in the 
number of deaths and permanent total disability cases, the average 
compensation per fatal case being $6,499 and of permanent total 
cases, $14,702. Approximately one-half of the total cost was 10- 
curred by permanent partial cases, which constituted less than 2) 
per cent of the total number of claims. ; 

The report states that over 1,163,000 weeks represent the tim |oss 
in the permanent partial and temporary cases, and if the customsy 
allowance of 6,000 days is given to the death and permanent tot 
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cases, the time allowance would be advanced to about 2,340,000 weeks, 
representing a loss to society of the “productive labor of over 45,000 
men and women for one whole year.” 
ee ee 


Cost of Eye Injuries in New York State 





BVIOUSLY, eye injuries handicap the worker seriously. But 
() they are also costly toindustry. Thislatterstatement may be 
verified by consulting the Industrial Bulletin for October, 1928, 
issued by the New York State Industrial Commissioner, which 
s discloses the fact that in the year ending June 30, 1928, the average 
compensation paid per case for such injuries was $586 or nearly twice 
ss much as the average for all compensated accidents. The total 
compensation paid was $1,716,175 in 2,929 cases, or 6.1 per cent of 
the total compensation paid in all of the 93,565 cases compensated. 
In stating that permanent disabilities are more important in eye 
injuries than any other type of injury, the report adds that $1,460,452, 
or 85 per cent of the total compensation for eye accidents, was awarded 
for permanent partial disabilities, that is for partial loss of vision of 
one or both eyes or total loss of vision of one eye. The average cost 
per case was nearly three times that of other permanent partial disa- 
bilities. ‘Temporary disabilities as a class are of shorter duration and 
less costly because ‘usually if an eye injury is serious at all it is likely 
to be serious enough to cause some permanent defect in vision.”’ 
A summary of the number and cost of eye injuries in New York 
State is afforded in the following table, compiled from the report: 


COMPARATIVE NUMBER AND COST OF ALL INJURIES AND OF EYE INJURIES IN 
NEW YORK STATE, 1924 TO 1928 











All cases Eye injuries 










Year ending June 30— 





Compensation cost Compensation cost 


























Total Average Total Average 
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RR oe Fey 99,673 | 28, 995, 476 290. 91 3, 025 1, 831, 724 605. 53 
ch RE ROS cata 98,984 | 28, 186, 003 284. 75 2, 948 1, 703, 235 577. 76 
9 (et -clobaeegutiea Soe 93, 565 | 28, 003, 075 299. 29 2929| 1,716,175 585. 93 
nis Totaied cat 2 fe" Fe | 441,421 | 139, 620, 384 316. 32 13, 261 8, 816, 827 664. 87 
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The average duration of disability in eye cases during the year 
1927-28 was 100.2 weeks for permanent partial disabilities and 3.5 
weeks for temporary disabilities, as compared with 43.9 and 5.5 weeks, 
respectively, for all accidents. 

A little more than 25 per cent (25.5) of the eye injuries was due to 
land tools, this being the most prolific cause. Miscellaneous flying 
particles came Wide with 25.2 per cent, and harmful substances 
third, with 16 per cent. This is not materially different from the 
cord in the preceding year. 

_No fatalities are recorded, but 10 permanent total disabilities are 
ted, with the present value of compensation given as $137,786. 
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Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 


Kansas 


HE workmen’s compensation act of Kansas of 1927 (ch. 232) 
Zh placed the administration of the workmen’s compensation act 
under the public service commission. This commission recently 
published its annual report of the workmen’s compensation depart. 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928. A large part of the 
report consists of the reporting of awards made by the commission. 
The following table is a reprint of one of the most interesting found 
in the report: 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1928 








Perma- 
Tempo- Be total 


go Fog and par- | Deaths Total 
: 





Clerical and professional service 
Construction 
County and municipal 
Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred products 
Metal goods, vehicles 
Paper and paper products, printing 
Smelters and oil refineries 
Textiles, leather, laundry 
Wood and other building materials 
Mining, metallurgy and quarry: 
Coal mining 
Metal mining—lead and zinc 
Drilling oil and gas wells 
Quarrying, stone crushing 





Transportation and public utilities: 
Steam, interurban, and street railways 
Motor transportation 
Light, power, and gas companies 
Express companies 














Nebraska 


‘HE report of the Department of Labor of the State of Nebraska 

for the 2-year period ended December 31, 1927, contains a re- 
view of the legislation passed in 1927, several tables showing the result 
of the experience of the State, of insurance companies, and of employ- 
ers under the workmen’s compensation law, and calls special atten- 
tion to the case of Jackson v. Ford Motor Co., 115 Nebraska 758, 214 
N. W. 631, in which the Supreme Court of Nebraska “decided, in 
effect, that the commissioner’s approval of a lump-sum settlement 
was not essential, before a judgment could be entered relieving the 
eetoree (or insurance company) of further liability.” 

uring the 2-year period, 18,821 accidents occurred in 126, of 


which 40 were fatal, and in 1927 there were 19,045 accidents, 32 being 
reported as fatal. 

The report contains two interesting tables showing the wages of 
both men and women as found in the accident reports filed with the 
department for the year 1927. These tables will be of interest to States 
desiring to fix a weekly maximum compensation at a percentage of the 
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average weekly wage of injured employees.' The report pointed out 
that the average wage of the men appeared to be much higher than 
the average wage for the women. Though the number of women 
employed and injured may be small compared with the number of men 
employed and injured, yet the general influence of the lower standard 
of wage will tend to reduce the average weekly wage of all injured 
employees. In other words, the fixing of a maximum weekly wage 
from time to time by the legislature at a given percentage of the 
average weekly wage of all employees fixes a maximum not based 
upon the average weekly wage of injured male employees but fixes a 
maximum based upon a wage scale influenced by the lower scale of 


wages paid to women. 
Ohio 


THE Industrial Commission of Ohio has published its annual 

statistical report, prepared by the division of safety and hygiene, 
containing a detailed statistical study of all accident and occupational 
disease claims filed with the Industrial Commission of Ohio during 
the calendar year 1926. The report contains an interesting analysis 
of occupational-disease claims according to the industry in which 
they originated. This table is reproduced below. Of the 939 occu- 
pational-disease claims analyzed, the fifth annual report of the depart- 
ment of industrial relations states that 671 cases were due to der- 
matitis, 155 were due to lead poisoning, 11 were due to benzol, 5 were 
due to brass poisoning, 2 were due to wood alcohol, 1 was due to 
la by gas, 1 was due to carbon dioxide, and 93 were unclas- 
sified. 


NUMBER OF CASES AND TIME LOST DUE TO OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES IN 1926, 
BY INDUSTRY GROUP 











Number of cases Days lost 





Per- 7 Per- 
days ma- | Over 

and nen 7 
un- i 
der 





Building erection and demolition 
Construction (not building erection) 
Chemicals and allied products 

Clay, glass, and stone products 

Foods and beverages.......................- 
Laundries 

Leather and leather goods 

Lumber and wood 

Blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, etc. 
Assembling and erecting machinery - ........ 


artage and truckin : 
Commercial ; 

Clerical ere employments 

Care and y of buildings and grounds. 
Public employees 


tow bt 








8 





























'See Labor Review, July, 1928, pp. 53, 54. 
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Tennessee 


"THE fifth annual report of the Tennessee Department of Labor 

contains a brief report of the division of workmen’s compensai ion 
for the calendar year 1927. Attention is called to the fact that as 
the Tennessee act is administered through the courts this necessarily 
limits the authority of the division to an advisory capacity. Hovw- 
ever, it is gratifying to note that the courts appear willing to reopen 
cases when it is shown that an injustice has apparently been done in 
making an award, and the division had the satisfaction of being 
instrumental in reopening 60 claims wherein final settlement had 
been made, an investigation revealing that the injured was entitled 
to additional cempensation. In such claims $15,032.05 additional, 
or an average of $250.53 each, was obtained, ranging from $15 to 
$1,297. In 1926 the amount thus paid was $8,145.85 in 31 claims 
reopened. 

A new step inaugurated by the division on July 1, 1927, was the 
practice of returning to the employer all accident reports where the 
injured was not disabled as long as one whole day or shift, in order 
“to comply with the request of the United States Department of 
Labor for uniform accident reporting in all of the various States.” 

The report tabulates 137 fatal and 16,998 nonfatal cases, 9,367 of 
the latter being noncompensable. The total compensation paid for 
injuries occurring during 1927 was $375,219.92. Including incurred 
cone ae carried over from cases filed during preceding years, a 
total of $677,286.43 was paid in 1927. 

Manufacturir : in2ustries reported the greatest number of acci- 
dents (11,410, © 66.6 per cent), the contracting industry being next 
(2,469 or 14.4 per cent). Ejighty-three of the fatalities occurred in 
manufacturing and 26 in contracting. The greatest number of 
accidents in manufacturing occurred in foundries. 


Wisconsin 


"THE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, in its publication, Wis 

consin Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 12, October 5, 19238, 
published a table containing compensable cases closed in the calendar 
year 1927, a summary of which follows: 


COMPENSATION CASES SETTLED gil AR BY CAUSE AND BY NATURE OF 








Amount of medical aid paid 


In fee cases Num- 
ber of 
con- 
Aver- tract 
Num- and 


age 
ber of per | ot her 
ease | cases 
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392 
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Stepping on or striking 
against objects 
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COMPENSATION OASES SETTLED DURING 1927, BY CAUSE AND BY NATURE OF 
INJURY—Continued 








| 
| Amount of medical aid paid 





In fee cases 
Cause of injury 





Aver- 

Total 
amount age 
paid 





Hand tools 

Hand trueks 
Handling objects 
Piling or decking 


$56, 160 


Steam-pressure apparatus 

All other explosions 

Hot and corrosive substances_ 
Miscellaneous causes 
Occupational diseases.....___- 


— oa 
DWWONWWH PAWN Wher 














Occupational diseases 


Metallic poisons 
Toxic gases, vapors, 

On te wires wasp ai ie ad 
Toxic fluids 


GOWNS so tiit hans 0 oni ctialaianniia ein 

Anthrax 

Miscellaneous irritants 

Air compression 

Extremes of humidity 

Extremes of temperature 

Excessive light... ........:.... 

Causing inflammation of 
joints, tendons, and muscles_ 

Occupational diseases or 
— not otherwise clas- 
sifie 


9 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 











397 


























1 As given in report; items add to 49. 


Alberta 


THE tenth annual report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 

the Province of Alberta, for the year. ended December 31, 1927, 
states that, of the 10,149 accidents reported during the year 59 proved 
fatal, 129 resulted in some permanent disability, and 9,961 were of a 
temporary nature. Compensation covering temporary disabilities 
and amounting to $371,787 was paid, $415,422 was transferred to the 
pension fund to cover awards for permanent disabilites and fatal 
accidents, and $106,770 was set up as a liability to cover pendi 
claims, The table following shows the causes of accidents repo 
during the year 1927. 
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OAUSES OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN ALBERTA DURING 1927 





Number of accidents 


Perma-|Tempo- 
rary | - 
disa- | 
bility 








Burns and scalds 242 
Burst bottles and broken glass 103 
Electrical shock and burns 16 | 
ot meet 29 
Falling timber and poles 361 
Falling and tripping 

Falling rock, coal, and clay 

Flying and falling objects 

Heavy lifting, loading wagons and trucks----.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-------.- 
Infection from handling meats and materials 

Inhalation of gas fumes 

Machinery, tools, and equipment 

Injured by horse and in runaways 

Protruding nails and spikes 

Cranking automobiles 

Struck by automobiles and trucks 

Splashing of mixtures 

Run over, struck by, or caught between cars 

Derailment of mine cars 

Slivers and splinters 

Crushed 

Striking against objects 

Frost bites 








Miners’ phthisis 
Miscellaneous 1, 074 





9,961 | 10,149 











Application of Law Relating to Occupational Diseases in France’ 


pulsory reporting of cases of poisoning from lead and mercury 

under the law of October 25, 1919, was replaced by a decree of 
February 19, 1927, providing for the compulsory reporting of diseases 
arising from the use of various other poisons. These substances 
include the hydrocarbons and their chlor and nitro derivatives, 
notably benzene, tetrachlorethane, carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, 
the nitrobenzenes, etc.; aniline and its derivatives; carbon bisulphide; 
nitrous vapors, chlorine, bromine, hydrofluoric acid, sulphurous acid, 
hydrogen, sulphide and the sulphohydrate of ammonia, hydrocyanic 
acid, carbon monoxide, phosgene, crores tr ; white phosphorus 
and phosphuretted hydrogen; arseniuretted hydrogen and other 
arsenic compounds; tar, oils, cement, and other caustic products, 
chromic acid and the alkaline chromates; and X rays and radio- 
active substances. 

According to the provisions of the law, applications for compenss- 
tion must be made to the mayor of the commune by the worker within 
15 days after giving up work, and this declaration must be accon- 
panied by a physician’s certificate. A certified copy is sent imme- 
diately by the mayor to the manager of the enterprise and to the 
departmental labor inspector. | 

he new law does not extend the compensation features of the 
former law but provides for the compulsory reporting of these diseases 


— 


is French decree of May 4, 1921, which provided for the com- 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, April-June, 1928, pp. 158-165. 
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for the purpose of contributing to the study of the prevention of 
occupational diseases and the ultimate extension of the law. 

For the first time since 1919 the number of cases of lead poisoning 
have shown a decrease compared with those reported in the preceding 
year. In 1927 there were 1,040 cases reported as compared with 
1,505 in 1926. This decrease is ascribed in part to a slowing down 
of industrial activity, but it was also reported by a number of factory 
inspectors that the improvement was in some cases due to better 
working conditions. 

The largest number of cases of -lead poisoning, 335, occurred in 
enameling, while there were 322 in the manufacture and repair of 
storage batteries, 129 in the smelting and refining of lead, 42 in 
various kinds of painting, 38 in printing establishments, 37 in factories 
manufacturing white lead and minium, 34 in metal foundries, and 
the remainder were scattered among a variety of industries and 
occupations. 

Lead colic was the symptom reported in 686 cases of lead poisoning 
and lead colic with anemia in 28 cases, while the others involved a 
variety of symptoms. There were 2 deaths, 3 cases of permanent 
partial disability, 1 case carried the right to a pension, and 1 case in 
which there was probably permanent partial disability. In 7 cases 
there was no interruption of work, 18 resulted in disability of less than 
8 days, 693 in disability of 8 to 15 days, 76 in disability of 16 to 30 
days, 9 in disability of more than 30 days, while the period of dis- 
ability was not reported in 230 cases. Seventy-seven of the cases of 
lead poisoning occurred among women. 

There were 4 cases of mercury poisoning, 3 of which occurred in 
cutting fur for felt hats and 1 in a storage battery establishment. 
These cases, all of which occurred among men, involved 1 case of 
mercurial stomatitis and tremors, 1 of mercurial tremor, and there 
was 1 case listed as acute poisoning and 1 as chronic poisoning. The 
period of disability was one month in 1 case, 42 days in another, and 
in 2 cases the length of disability was not reported. 

There were 36 cases of poisoning reported as due to various chemical 
substances. These included 3 cases of phosphorus necrosis, 1 of them 


fatal, 1 case of tar cancer, and 1 case of pulmonary tuberculosis 
caused by chlorine. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Labor Legislation of 1928 


HE Federal, State, and Territorial legislation of 1928 includes 
some interesting as well as important labor laws. The New 
Jersey Legislature repealed the fee-fixing provision of its 

private employment agency law, held unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court, but added a provision similar to that in the 
Wisconsin law, which permits licenses to be withheld if it appears 
that the needs in a given locality are adequately served by public 
or private employment agencies. This power is somewhat similar 
to that of the United States Comptroller of the Treasury in with- 
holding approval on certain charters to banks if the existing needs 
are adequately served. New York and Rhode Island gave atten- 
tion to the subject of child labor. Massachusetts has taken the 
first step toward the establishment of an old-age pension system 
in that State. Kentucky enacted a mothers’ pension law, which 
leaves only the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, \lis- 
sissippi, and New Mexico without mothers’ aid legislation. 

Nine States met in regular session (Kentucky, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Virginia). Seven other States met in extra session 


(California, Illmois, Iowa, Kansas, Nevada, North Dakota, and J 


Wisconsin). In addition to the regular session, the Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and New Jersey Legislatures met, the last in three extra 
sessions, the legislation of which was not available at the time of pub- 
lication except that of the Ist New Jersey extra session. The 70th 
Congress of the United States held its first session and the Legislatures 
of the Territories of Porto Rico and the Philippines were in sessioU 
during the year. Arizona had an extra session in December. 


Contract of Employment 


"THE Mississippi law making a person who entices certain laborers 

to breach their contracts criminally liable and liable for dam- 
ages has been amended so that it now includes a person, “ who 
knows or has such information as would make a reasonable person 
believe that a laborer or renter has contracted with another person 
for a specified time” (ch. 292). Virginia has strengthened her !aw, 
making it a criminal offense to enter into a contract of employinent 
to perform personal service in the cultivation of the soil and thereby 
obtain advances under the contract with intent to defraud the 
employer by refusing or failing to perform the contracted work 


(ch. 91). 
Private Employment Offices 


]_OUISIANA passed an act T ogierg for the licensing of private 
employment agencies. e act makes itself effective through 
its fee provisions. The license tax amounts to $500, but employ 
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ment bureaus in cities and towns which maintain regular offices and 
which transact their business in such offices are required to pay only 
g25 license tax (ch. 135). Because of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Ribnik v. McBride,' holding the 
provision of the New Jersey act requiring the approval of fees by the 
con missioner of labor to be unconstitutional, the New Jersey Legis- 
lature amended its laws and did away with this requirement. The 
act, however, how provides that schedules of fees shall be posted in a 
conspicuous manner in the employment office and that licenses may 
now be withheld if it appears to the satisfaction of the commissioner 
of labor that the needs of employers and employees in any given 
municipality are adequately served by ano free employment 
agencies or by licensed private employment agencies (ch. 283).? 


Hours of Labor 


NEW York amended (sec. 181, ch. 50) its labor laws prohibiting 
females over 16 to work more than 6 days a week or at night 
by exempting “‘duly licensed pharmacists” from the prohibition (ch. 
567). Rhode Island limited the hours of labor of children under 
16 to 9 hours in 24 and 48 hours a week (formerly 10 hours in an 
24 and 54 hours a week) in any “factory, manufacturing, mechanical, 
business, or mercantile establishment” (ch. 1231). 





LABOR LEGISLATION OF 1928 


Wages 


| OUISIANA passed three acts on the subject of wages. The first, 

Act No. 7, made it unlawful for any person to retain more than 
10 per cent of any moneys collected from employees as physicians’ 
fees, or to pay to the physician employed less than 90 per cent of the 
amount actually collected from employees for this purpose. Act 
No. 47 provided that several employees having claims for wages 
against the same employer, which claims arose out of a common 
transaction, may assign their claims to any person for the purpose 
of collection and that such assignment need not be for a valuable 
consideration. Act No. 115 exerpts from garnishment one-half of 
the wages of all laborers and certein other employees up to $250 per 
month, but in every case such exemption shall not be less than $75 
per month, except for common farm laborers and domestic servants 
whose wages shall be entirely exempt. 

New Jersey improved the possibility of better enforcement of the 
biweekly wage payment law by increasing the penalty for violation 
from $25 to $100, to $50 for the first offense and $100 for subsequent 
offenses, by allowing penalty to be recovered in the name of the 
Jepartment of Labor of the State, and by providing in detail for the 
enforcement of the act (ch. 150). 

Porto Rico, in establishing a system of local self-government for 
's municipalities, provided im section 84 of the act that no part of 
he salary of any municipal officer or employee shall be subject to 
ittachment (ch. 53). Vi inia amended its law ing stp, Cw 
famnishment wages amounting to $50 per month owing to a house- 





148 Sup. Ct. 545, May 28, 1928. See Labor Review, July, 1928, p. 68. 
"See also New Jersey repealing act (ch. 247). 
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holder by extending this exemption to heads of families and “waves 
owing or to be owing”’ (ch. 81). 

The father and mother in Kentucky were given equal righty to 
earnings of their minor children (ch. 152). In New Jersey the rivht 
of married women to their earnings under certain conditions recei yd 
attention (ch. 241). 


Child Labor 


"THREE States acted on the subject of child labor. New York 

passed three acts on the subject, one amending the education 
law (ch. 646), one amending the labor law (ch. 725), and one amend- 
ing the penal law (ch. 697). On the subject of school attendance the 


minimum age of compulsory school attendance is fixed uniformly at 
7 years. Hitherto it has been 7 years in cities and school districts of 
4,500 population and over employing school superintendents, and 
8 years elsewhere. The maximum age continues to be 16 but city 
boards of education may make it 17. Ten days added to the school 
year lengthens it to 190 days. All unemployed children between 
7 and 16 years of age must attend full time i? physically and mentally 
fit, and in cities whose boards of education so require, all unemployed 
children between 16 and 17, also. Section 621 of chapter 646 defines 
“employed children.” Excepting high-school graduates, employed 
children must attend part-time day instruction from four to eight 
hours a week in cities of 20,000 population or over and in school dis- 
tricts having 200 or more of such children. Elsewhere boards of 
education may require such attendance. As an alternative, school 
authorities may adopt the Antioch College half-time plan. Youths 
of 17 to 21 unacquainted with the English language must attend 
night schools. 

Chapter 725 makes the labor law conform more nearly to the educa- 
tion law by making its prohibition against labor by children under 1|4 
years of age more nearly State-wide as to territory and universal as 
to occupations. This it effects by amending section 130 of the labor 
law so as to forbid employment of such children in any “trade, busi- 
ness, or occupation carried on for pecuniary gain,” besides the occu- 
pations, factory, mercantile, etc., hitherto enumerated. The pro- 
vision of section 391, subdivision 3, of the labor law, limiting to 
villages of 3,000 or more the law’s application as to these enumerated 
occupations other than factory work, still stands in the statute. 
Without using the words ‘‘pecuniary gain,” chapter 646 continues 
the education law’s prohibition against labor by children under 14 
“in any business or service”’ (sec. 629) and excepts therefrom outdoor 
work for parents when school is not in session by children from 12 to 
14 years of age. The limitation to work for parents is new. Sul- 
division 2 of section 131 of the labor law, as added by chapter 729, 
also excepts church, school, musical, theatrical, and motion-picture 
performance by children of any age in accordance with section 459 
(subdivision 5) of the penal law, as amended by chapter 697. Sub- 
division B of section 629 of the education law, in chapter 645, has 
a corresponding provision relative to the penal law, possibly of the 





same intent, but obscure. Section 638 of chapter 646 appears 
except also sale of newspapers or periodicals and bootblacking ! 
cities of 20,000 population or over by boys of 12 to 14 outside school 
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hours and hours between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. Eight p. m. has been 
the latest hour heretofore. 

Children between 14 and 17 years of age (except children over 16 on 
farms) May not work without an employment certificate, vacation per- 
mit, or street-trades badge. Hitherto this limitation has applied to 
children between 16 and 17 only in cities of 5,000 population or over and 
onlyduringschoolhours. Theaboveoutdoor and theatrical exceptions 
relative to children under 14 apply also to children over 14. Girls 
under 18 years of age may not sell or deliver newspapers or period- 
icals or work as bootblacks, a prohibition hitherto applied to girls 
under 16. School authorities of cities of 20,000 population or over 
may supplement the law relative to street-trade employment of male 
minors, including those under 18, but may not change the age mini- 
mum or lengthen the hours. An employer may protect himself 
against falsity of a minor’s claim to be 17 by requiring such minor to 
procure a certificate of age from a school certifying officer. 
~ As to working papers, an employment certificate is limited to a 
particular employer. Acceptance of it by any other employer is a 
penal offense. The school certifying officer must see that the em- 
ployer’s pledge of employment conforms to the labor law’s hour and 
occupation limitations. He must require the child to sign the 
certificate. ‘The employer must require the child to sign a second 
time. An affidavit is no longer proof of age. Issuance of a news- 
boy’s or bootblack’s badge is conditional upon evidence of age and 
physical fitness. Vacation permits expire when the schools open in 
September. School authorities may limit them to Saturdays and to 
summer vacations. Upon termination of a child’s employment, the 
employer must at once mail the employment certificate or vacation 
permit and the record of physical examination to the school certifying 
oftonmy instead of returning the employment certificate to the child as 
heretofore. 

Concerning physical fitness, the amendment provided that, except 
in New York Esty, Buffalo, and Rochester, physical examinations of 
children are to be made by school medical inspectors instead of health 
officers. The school certification officer must send the employer a 
copy of the physical examination findings. A certificate of fitness is 
not good for reemployment if a year old. The physical examination 
must precede issuance of the school record. Parents must put their 
children into proper physical condition when reasonably possible. 
Certificates of limited physical fitness may be issued to physically 
unsound minors 16 to 18 years of age as a basis for employment in 
certain occupations. 

Penalties for parental delinquency are more severe. Private, 
parochial, and business schools must report to public school superin- 
tendents transfer or discharge of their pupils. An employer must 
discharge an employed child reported for ebhauatit attendance upon 
part-time instruction. Town board appointments of attendance 
officers are subject to approval by school superintendents and are due 
to be made on or before the first of August. If a town board does not 
act, the school superintendent must appoint. Attendance officers 
ay enter public places, as well as places of employment, in discharge 
of their duties. If school authorities so request, the police of a city 
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of 200,000 population or less must enforce the law as to newshovys 
and bootblacks. 

Rhode Island passed two acts on the subject of child labor. [hye 
first changed the prohibition of certain night work to children under 
16 from 8 o’clock to 7 o’clock (ch. 1222). The provision prohibitine 
boys under 12 and girls under 16 from street trades and bootblackine 
in cities having over 70,000 inhabitants has been made applicable to 
cities having over 40,000 (ch. 1223). A section was added to chaj te; 
85 of the general law providing that no child under 16 shall be employed 
in any ‘‘factory, manufacturing, mechanical, business, or mercantile 
establishment”? more than 48 hours a week, nor more than 9 hours 
in 24 (ch. 1231). 

Virginia revised, consolidated, amended, and codified her school laws 
and now has compulsory school attendance up to 15 unless the ele- 
mentary course has been completed, the child is regularly employed 
or the child lives farther than 2 miles from the school (ch. 471). 


? 


Safety and Health 


KENTUCKY passed an act regulating suction and exhaust systems 

upon certain machinery (ch. 124). New Jersey amended the 
title of one of its factory regulating acts (ch. 108). New York 
subjected certain enumerated fireproofing factory partition and wall 
material to the approval of the department of labor and added cinder 
or concrete block or tile to the enumerated list of material (ch. 726). 
The Porto Rican law requiring physicians to be provided by certain 


employers has been extended to a larger group of employers (No. 16). 
Rhode Island has made provision for boiler inspection by “authorized 
inspectors’? who are certain employees of insurance companies (cli. 
1197). Massachusetts provided for the physical examination oi 
persons handling food and who are suspected of having contagious or 
infectious disease (ch. 229). 


Pensions 


LD-AGE pensions.—Probably the first step has been taken 
toward the establishment of an old-age pension system in 
Massachusetts by creating a public bequest commission authorized 
to receive gifts fo. a “‘public bequest fund” which is to be used in 
aiding aged men and women (ch. 383). 

Mothers’ pensions Kentucky passed a mothers’ pension law 
(ch. 17). Hinois permits a larger proportion of taxes for this pur- 
pose (p. 3) and Louisiana apparently weakened her law by changing 
the word “shall” to “may” in the provision for payment of relie! 
(act 228). 

Public employees—The retirement and pensioning of public 
employees was the subject of legislation in several States: Massa- 
chusetts (chs. 251, 355); New York (chs. 222, 294, 301, 326, 451, 
534, 555, 556, 557, 571, and 713); Porto Rico (No. 33). 
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Vocational Education 





VIRGINIA codified her school laws, including the vocational 
educational provisions (ch. 471, sec. 625), and New Jersey 
amended her vocational rehabilitation law by providing two more 
members for the State commission (ch. 34). 












Group Life Insurance 





ASSACHUSETTS and New Jersey passed statutes concerning 

group life insurance. Massachusetts broadened its definition 
to include trade-unions (ch. 244) and New Jersey newly provided 
that insurance companies may make group insurance ‘at special 
rates for groups covering not less than 25 employees”’ (ch. 222). 









Miscellaneous 





[\ MASSACHUSETTS, Armistice Day was made a holiday (ch. 

235). Louisiana acted on the subject of giving preferences for 
local labor and domestic materials (Acts Nos. 30 and 116) and Wis- 
consin passed a joint resolution (No. 7) relating to the subject of such 
preferences. Convict labor received attention in several States: 
Louisiana (Nos. 189, 293); Massachusetts (ch. 387); Mississippi 
(ch. 45); New York (chs. 146, 167, and 805); South Carolina (No. 
892); Virginia (chs. 150, 153, 154, 487, 511, 525, and 526). Mechanics’ 
liens was the subject of legislation in several -States: Louisiana 
(Nos. 171, 172); Mississippi (chs. 136 and 137); New Jersey (chs. 
58, 67, 247 (p. 459), 253, J. Res. No. 10); New York (chs. 13 and 236); 
South Carolina (No. 600); Virginia (ch. 253). 













Labor Departments 





NEW YORK passed several acts amending its laws to make them 
‘\ conform to the law reorganizing the State departments (chs. 145, 
146, 167). Rhode Island increased the salary of the deputy commis- 
sioner of labor from $2,800 to $3,000 (ch. 1159). Virginia increased 
the term of the commissioner from 2 to 4 years (ch. 19, p. 17). 

















Shipowners’ Employment Agency Activity Not a Combination 
In Restraint of Trade 


HE Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast and the Pacific 
American Steamship Association are not combinations in 
restraint of interstate and foreign trade in their maintenance 
fof central employment agencies through which members of the 
associations employ seamen, according to a decision in the United 
States District Coats for the Northern District of California. 
Anderson, a seaman, on behalf of himself and other seamen, 
brought @ suit to enjoin the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast, the Pacific American Steamship Association, and their mem- 
bers and agents from maintaining a combination in restraint of 
Interstate and foreign commerce and to recover damages. The 
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associations composed of shipowners operating on the Pacific ¢>,s¢ 
operated an employment bureau (subsequent to 1921 called the 
Marine Service Bureau) through which seamen were hired. Aner. 
son alleged that he attempted to register at the San Francisc, 
office maintained by the associations and was refused registration 
because he could not produce his service record or discharge bvok. 
He alleged that he was then employed by the mate of a vessel owned 
by a member of one of the associations and was instructed to obtain 
an assignment card from the employment bureau. The card was 
refused. He nevertheless reported to the vessel under orders from 
the mate only to be finally rejected because the mate had been 
ordered to take no seamen except through the employment office of 
the associations. The suit was dismissed in the United States 
district court and this decree was affirmed in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The case was then taken to the United 
States Supreme Court, which reversed the lower court and held that 
the complaint of Anderson stated a good cause of action. The court 
sald: 

Taking the allegations of the bill at their face value, as we must do, in the 
absence of countervailing facts or explanations, it appears that each shipowner 
and operator in this widespread combination has surrendered his freedom of 
action in the matter of employing seamen and agreed to abide by the wil! of the 
associations. Such is the fair interpretation of the combination and of the 
various requirements under it, and this is borne out by the actual experience of 
the petitioner in his efforts to secure employment. These shipowners and opera- 
tors having thus put themselves into a situation of restraint upon their freedom 
to carry on interstate and foreign commerce according to their own choice and 
discretion, it follows, as the case now stands, that the combination is in violation 
of the antitrust act (15 U. 8. C. A. sees. 1-7, 15). (Anderson v. Shipowners’ 
Ass’n, 272 U. 8. 359, 364.) 


The case then went to the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California and a trial was had, but judgment 
did not favor Anderson, as the court pointed out that he had failed 
to prove that the associations and their members had bound them- 
selves to employ seamen exclusively through the Marine Service 
Bureau and that the practices of the associations and the operators 
of the bureau did not evidence a combination in restraint of trade. 
In reaching this:conclusion the court pointed out that, after the 
complaint of Anderson was filed, but prior to the trial, the agents 
had made two changes in the form of the documents used by them. 
One consisted in the elimination from the certificate or service- 
record book of any statement that seamen would be employed only 
through the Marine Service Bureau and must be registered there, 
and any statement that such service record or discharge book must 
be presented in order to obtain employment. The ship-assigninent 
cards no longer contain the requirement that the bureau’s assign- 
ment card be also presented. The court pointed out that since the 
facts at the time of trial are the controlling facts in an action of this 
type, the court could not and would not consider the possible effects 
on the case of the documents formerly used. 

The court said that the opinion of the United States Supreme Cour! 
is limited to a ruling that, if the associations and their members had 
in fact bound themselves to employ seamen only through the \{arine 
Service Bureau in the manner alleged in the complaint of Anderson, 
they would then have restrained their freedom in the conduct ol 
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foreign commerce. The district court rendered an opinion in part 
as follows: 


The chief question, therefore, is as to whether the evidence shows that de- 
fendants and their members have in fact bound themselves by agreement, tacit 
or express, to employ seamen through the Marine Service Bureau exclusively. 
On this issue the evidence shows an entire absence of express agreement. Fur- 
ther, the evidence fails to show any tacit understanding, binding upon the 
members of defendants, requiring them to employ through the Marine Service 
Bureau alone, and to hire no seamen not registered there. 

Officers of steamship companies, members of defendants, and the managers of 
the Marine Service Bureau offices at San Francisco and San Pedro testify that, 
while most of the members of the two defendant associations secure a large 
proportion of their seamen through the Marine Service Bureau, all of the mem- 
bers hire some seamen from other sources, who never register at the bureau. 
The proportion of men hired outside the bureau varies widely. In some in- 
stances it is a small percentage, but certain companies use the bureau only for 
50 per cent or less of. their requirements. Two member companies do not use 
the bureau at all. 

The testimony is that, if the port captain, master, or mate, or other authorized 
person, desires a particular man who has registered at the bureau, that man will 
be hired, irrespective of his number or position on the list at the bureau. Men 
may be hired out of turn, as the result of interviews by ship’s officers or company 
agents at the bureau, or as the result of a request for men of particular experience 
or of a certain nationality. 

It is further testified that the master or mate of a vessel may, and frequently 
does, reject a man sent from the bureau, and that that man returns to the bureau 
for employment without loss of the priority due his registration number. The 
seaman also is free to refuse the employment, if not satisfied with the ship or the 
wages offered. 

The bureau has nothing to do with wages. Each member of defendants pays 
such Wages as are necessary in the current economic situation. Similarity of 
wage scales is due to similarity of condition, rather than to any agreement among 
defendants or their members. No penalty is or has ever been imposed upon any 
member of defendant associations for the independent selection of seamen above 
mentioned. This evidence is uncontradicted. : 

It is true that the members of defendant associations support the Marine 
Service Bureau by dues in the case of the Shipowners’ Association, and by special 
assessment in the case of the Pacific American Association. But mere payment 
of such dues does not show an agreement to use the Marine Service Bureau ex- 
clusively. The weight of the contrary evidence, showing that the members of 
defendants vary so widely in their use of the bureau, rebuts any presumption 
which might arise from the mere maintenance of the bureau. There is further 
evidence to the effect that the existence of the Marine Service Bureau has mate- 
rially assisted in bringing shipmaster and seaman together, which is sufficient 
explanation, if any were needed, of the willingness of the members of defendants 
to support it. 

As before stated, the service-record books no longer contain any intimation 
that no seaman will be employed who can not produce such a book. The prac- 
tice of the companies and of the Marine Service Bureau also shows that employ- 
ment is not conditioned upon presenting such books. The mode of their use 
does not indicate any agreement by defendants or their members making pos- 
session of the service-record books (indicating registry with the Marine Service 
Bureau) a prerequisite to hiring. 

_The individual seamen, Anderson and others, who testified as to the opera- 
lions of the Marine Service Bureau, in an attempt to prove that defendants had 
agreed to employ seamen through this agency only, and that the rules of the 
bureau were strictly and arbitrarily applied at the bureau and blindly followed 
by the members of defendants, may show that there are instances where infrac- 
‘ions of their own rules by the agents of the bureau have worked injustice. 
Looking, however, to the volume of the business conducted by the bureau, and 
\o the hardships necessarily attending upon the seasonal variations of the demand 
lor and supply of seamen on the Pacific coast, I can not find that the evidence 
adduced goes further than the possibility of occasional injustice above men- 
tioned. It does not establish the combination in restraint of trade alleged in the 
‘complaint. Some of the seamen complaining of failure for one reason or another 
to secure employment on account of the operation of the Marine Service Bureau 
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have since received employment through that bureau. Others may have in {c+ 
been discharged or rejected for other reasons than failure to re gister, even th: igh 
this were the reason given by the agents of the company involved. (Anders, ». 
Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast et al., 27 Fed. (2d) 163.) 


ety ety dit 
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Law on Employment Contracts of Theatrical Artists in Brazil ' 


N JULY,13, 1928, a law was passed in Brazil dealing especially 
() with contracts of employment of theatrical artists, including 
musicians, appearing at public performances undertaken for 

a lucrative purpose. 

Contracts must state the place of employment, the duration of 
the contract, the nature of the work to be done, the remuneration 
agreed upon, and the method of payment. A contract omitting any 
of these items may be declared null and void. The employer mus: 
provide the artist with a signed statement covering the points men- 
tioned above before work is begun and pending the signing of the 
contract. 

If on account of illness an artist is prevented from working for a 
period exceeding 30 days the employer may cancel the contract and 
suspend the payment of his salary, but he is required to provide 
the artist with first-class transportation, including baggage, to the 
place of residence of the latter or, in lieu thereof, to the place where 
the contract was signed. 

The management of the performance is responsible for accidents 
to artists which occur in the course of the execution of the contract. 
The liability of the employer in this respect is regulated by the work- 
men’s compensation law of January 16, 1919, and its regulations. 





New Labor Law of Venezuela 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently received a copy 
Et of the new labor law of Venezuela and its regulative decree, 
appearing in the official journal (Gaceta Oficial) on August 

13, 1928, and effective on that date. The following are important 
provisions of the law: 
Coverage 


HE law covers all public or private enterprises and establish- 
ments, irrespective of their nature, which exist at the present 
time in the Republic or which may be established in the future, 
including mining and industrial enterprises, agricultural and stock- 
raising undertakings. and mercantile establishments. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


OWNERS of enterprises not expressly exempted are required to 

pay the wage earners, salaried employees, and apprentic:s 1! 
their employ compensation for industrial accidents and occ upational 
diseases arising out of and in the course of employment, irrespe:t!'¢ 
of any fault or negligence on the part of the workers, employee 8, oF 
apprentices. 





1Jornal do Pa. Rio de Janeiro, July 20, 1928, quoted in Industrial and Labor InformatioQ, 
Geneva, Oct. 1, 1928, p. 16. 
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Although the following are exempt from the provisions of this law 
as regards workmen’s compensation, they are to be governed by the 
provisions of the common law or special laws pertaining thereto: 

(1) Workers employed in enterprises or establishments having a 
daily average of less than 25 wage earners, salaried employees, or 
apprentices; (2) when there is fraud on the part of the enterprise or 
the laborers, employees, or apprentices; (3) persons who perform 
occasional work distinct from that of the enterprise; (4) home workers; 
(5) members of the family of the owner of the enterprise who work 
exclusively for him and live under his roof; (6) employees receiving 
more than 600 bolivars' a month; (7) seamen and fishermen; (8) 
laborers, employees, or apprentices in agricultural or stock-raising 
enterprises; (9) laborers engaged in woodcutting enterprises or in 
the extraction of natural forest products; and (10) workmen, em- 
ployees, or apprentices employed in enterprises which are covered 
by special legislation as regards workmen’s compensation. 





























Benefits 






The compensation scale is based upon the earnings of the injured 
employee at the time of the accident. Industrial accidents and occu- 
pational diseases are compensable when they cause death or disa- 
bility, either permanent or temporary. 

Death.—When the accident or disease causes death, the employer 
must pay to the relatives of the deceased an amount equal to two 
year’s wages. In no case, however, may this compensation exceed 
15,000 bolivars, regardless of the amount of the wage. The follow- 
ing relatives of the deceased shall be entitled to this compensation: 
(1) The legitimate and illegitimate children whose parentage is law- 
fully proved, under 18 years of age; (2) unmarried daughters over 
18 years of age, legitimate or illegitimate, whose parentage is lawfully 
proved; (3) sons over 18 years of age if they are unable to earn a liv- 
ing due to a permanent physical defect; (4) the widow, until she 
remarries; and (5) the father and mother who were dependent on 
the deceased at the time of his death. 

None of the persons indicated above has a preferential right. In 
case the compensation is applied for simultaneously or successively 
by two or more of the said relatives, the compensation is to be dis- 
tributed among them equally. The employer must also pay the 
burial expenses, which will be in accordance with the status of the 
deceased and the local customs, but may not exceed 300 bolivars. 
This amount may not be deducted from the compensation pa ments. 

The employer is exempt from all liability by payment of the com- 
pensation to the relatives of the deceesed, who shall have made their 
claim within the three months following the death. At the expiration 
of this time the other relatives of the deceased shall have a right of 
action only to claim their proportion against the relatives who 
received the compensation. The right of action for claiming com- 
pensation terminates at the end of one year counting from the date 
of the accident or the beginning of the disease. 

Permanent total disabil ity—A workman who is permanently and 
totally disabled as the result of an industrial accident or occupational 


1 Bolivar at par=19.3 cents, 
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disease is entitled to compensation equivalent to two years’ wages. 
This amount shall never exceed 15,000 bolivars irrespective of tie 
amount of the wage. 

The following shall constitute permanent total disability: (1) The 
total loss of both arms or both legs or one arm and one leg, or the 
loss of the essential parts thereof, the hand and the foot being con- 
sidered as essential parts; (2) the total loss of the right arm above 
the elbow joint; (3) the total and permanent loss of movement of 
the extremities, equal to complete mutilation indicated in the two 
preceding numbers; (4) the loss of both eyes, either the destruction 
of the organ or the total loss of vision; (5) the loss of one eye with 
a diminution by more than one-half of the power of vision of the 
other; (6) incurable mental derangement; (7) organic or functional 
injury to the brain, or to the respiratory and circulatory organs, due 
directly to the mechanical action of the accident, and which is reported 
incurable; (8) all injuries similar to the aforementioned which cause 
a similar disability. 

When two or more permanent partial disabilities occur simul- 
taneously, constituting one of the cases given above, it shall be con- 
sidered a permanent total disability and be compensable as such. 

Permanent partial disability —In cases of permanent partial dis- 
ability resulting from an industrial accident or occupational disease 
the worker shall be entitled to compensation to be fixed in accordance 
with the loss of earning capacity caused by the accident. This 
compensation shall not exceed 10,000 bolivars nor the amount of 
one year’s wages, regardless of the amount of the wage. 

The following scale, contained in the regulative decree of the law, 
specifies the maximum period and amount of benefits to be paid 
according to the various permanent partial disabilities: 


Amount 
Disability Days  (bolivars) 
Loss of left arm above elbow joint , 100 


Loss of either forearm up to elbow joint 300 
100) 


700 
350 
, 400 
, 000 
. 600 
300 
500 


Total loss of a thumb 
Total loss of any other finger 
Total loss of thumb and another finger of the same hand 
Total loss of thumb and 2 other fingers of the same hand 
Total loss of thumb and 3 other fingers of the same hand 
Total loss of thumb and all other fingers of the same hand 
Total loss of 2 fingers of the same hand, other than the thumb-_- 
Total loss of 3 fingers of the same hand, other than the thumb___ 120 , 300 
Total loss of 4 fingers of the same hand, other than the thumb___ 150 , 000 
Loss of 2 joints of any finger 30 800 
Loss of 1 joint of any finger other than the thumb 540 
Loss of the first joint of the thumb , 300 
Loss of 1 or 2 joints of more than 1 finger simultaneously: 
For the first joint 540 
For each of the other joints 270 
Complete loss of leg }, 800 
Loss of leg from the ankle to the knee 5, 400 
Loss of foot up to the ankle , 100 
Loss of any toe 800 
Loss of 2 or more toes simultaneously : 
For the first toe 800 
For each of the other toes 400 
Loss of vision in 1 eye | , 800 
Loss of hearing in 1 ear only 1, 600 
Lees of heartms in DOU GGF8. ... . <5. 6. ew ntceccccnsanens wees: SUD 5, 400 
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Compensation for disabilities not specified above shall be deter- 
mined by experts in conformity with the provisions of this law and 
its regulations and of the rules of medical science. 

\Vhen two or more of the disabilities specified above occur simul- 
taneously the compensation shall be equal to the sum of the benefits 
fixed for each one of the disabilities, but the total amount shall not 
exceed 10,000 bolivars nor the amount of one year’s wages. 

Temporary total disability—For temporary total disability em- 
ployers are required to pay the workers their regular wages during 
their disability, provided that it does not last longer than six months. 

Temporary partial disability—In cases of temporary partial dis- 
ability the worker shall be entitled to compensation to be fixed in 
accordance with the loss of earning capacity and the duration of 
the disability. The compensation shall not exceed an amount 
equivalent to six months’ wages. 

Medical and pharmaceutical attention—In addition to the com- 
pensation benefits described above, employers are required to furnish 
medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical attention to the workers who 
suffer from an occupational disease or an industrial accident. These 
expenses may not be deducted from the compensation payments. 

If the enterprise maintains a hospital or clinic which has been 
declared by a public health official to be adequate to provide the 
medical or pharmaceutical attention, the injured worker shall be 
treated therein and shall not be able to demand that the attention 
be rendered elsewhere. 

The refusal of the employee to accept the treatments and directions 
of the attending physician relieves the employer of all responsibility 
as regards the medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical attentions. 


Occupational Diseases 






























The following oceupational diseases, as given in the regulative 
decree, are comabieniatle if contracted by the employees, laborers, or ; 
apprentices as a result of their work: | i 

(1) Anthrax contracted in industries which use wool, hair, horse- 
hair, hides, and skins. 

(2) Poisoning produced by (a) lead; (6) mercury; (c) phosphorus; 
(/) arsenic; (e) wood alcohol; (f) nitric acid and the derivatives 
chemically allied with benzine, such as dinitrobenzol, aniline, and 
others; (g) nitrogenous vapors; (h) carbon tetrachlormethane or any 
other substance employed in place of, or in conjunction with, a 
solvent of acetate or cellulose; and also the residium of these poisons, 2 
acquired in industries which produce or use such substances or their A 
derivatives. 

(3) Uleerations from chromium contracted in industries which u 
produce or use chromic acid, bichromate of ammonium, potassium, : 
or sodium and their preparations or derivatives. ; 


_ (4) Skin diseases contracted by the working of such wood as 
jabillo and others. ip : | q 
(5) Epitheliomatic cancer and ulcers of the skin or of the cornea ‘ 


of the eye, acquired in industries which produce, extract, or use 
pitch, tar, asphalt, mineral oil, petroleum, paraffin, and all other 
compounds, products, or residue of any of said substances. 
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(6) Glanders contracted in industries which involve the care op 
use of horses or of the cadavers or débris thereof. 

(7) Cataracts of the eyes acquired in the glass-making indusiry 
and in all those which involve exposure to the brilliancy of me!ieqd 
glass. 

(8) Diseases arising from excessive air pressure in industries which 
use compressed air. 

(9) Diseases contracted from work in mines, such as (@) miners’ 
nystagmus, (6) subcutaneous cellulitis of the hand, (c) subcutaneous 
cellulitis of the regions of the knee, (d) acute inflammation and 
abscess of the elbow, and (e) inflammation of the synovia of the 
wrist joint. 

Accident Reporting 


A worker who is injured as the result of an industrial accident or 
who contracts an occupational disease must notify, if he is able, 
the owner of the enterprise, the manager, or person in charge of 
the work, within 24 hours after it occurs. If he fails to do this 
within the period stipulated the latter will be exempt from respon- 
sibility as regards the medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical service. 


Special Provisions 


A physical defect caused by an industrial accident or occupational 
disease shall not be considered as a disability if it does not prevent 
the laborer, employee, or apprentice from performing with equal 
efficiency the same class of work which he was doing before the 
accident occurred or before the disease was contracted. 

Diseases, such as hookworm and malaria, not caused by the occu- 
pation, but which are contracted by reason of residence in places 
which are endemic centers of such diseases, shall not entitle those 
suffering therefrom to compensation but to medical, surgical, and 
paoemtenen attention in hospitals or clinics, when such estab- 
ishments are provided by the employer. 


Wages 


"THE fixing of wages shall be arranged between employers and 

workers without any interference. Wages shall be paid in 
legal currency either daily or weekly, at the latest, unless an agree- 
ment has been made for longer periods. No other form of payment 
is permitted. In no case may wages be paid in places of recreation, 
taverns, bars, or grocery stores. 


Employment of Women and Children 


O YOUNG persons under 14 years of age shall be allowed to — 

in industrial establishments or mining enterprises. The woik- 

ing-day of minors over 14 and under 18 years of age shall not exceed 

six hours and shall be divided into periods of three hours wit! a 

interval of at least an hour during which they may leave the place o! 
employment to eat or to rest. 

Women and minors may be employed only between 6 a. m. and 

6 p.m. Young persons between 14 and 18 may not be employed 10 
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mines, foundries, or in work in which their lives are endangered or in 
which their normal physical development is impeded or retarded. 
\Women are also prohibited from working in the interior of the mines. 

Women and young persons shall not be employed in industries 
prejudicial to their morals or good habits and, in no instance, in the 
retailing of liquors. . 

Pregnant women shall not be allowed to perform physical work 
which requires considerable effort, which might impede the normal 
development of the unborn child. During the period of lactation 
woman employees shall have two additional rest periods of half an 
hour each, during which they may nurse their children, but this time 
shall not be deducted from their pay. 


Hours of Labor and of Rest 


N° WAGE earner or salaried employee shall work for more than 
see hours a day in the enterprises or establishments subject to 
this law. 

Work which requires overtime shall be performed by additional 
employees or workmen other than those who have worked for nine 
hours. Every agreement which stipulates a longer workday is void. 

The provisions of this article shall not prevent workers who are 
employed by the job or by the piece from devoting more than nine 
hours daily to the work pele to them, if they so desire, but they 
shall not be required to perform in one day work which normally 
requires more than nine hours’ work to complete. 

The hours of labor in the interior of mines shall be governed as 
follows: In the interior of mines the working-day shall not exceed 
8 hours and shall be divided into 3 shifts of 8 hours each, or 4 shifts of 
6 hours each, according to circumstances. The hours for entering 
and leaving shall be fixed by the regulations governing mining enter- 
prises. In each shift a sufficient number of miners, foremen, and 
supermtendents shall be employed. 

No work of any kind shall be performed by the enterprises or 
establishments affected by this law on Sundays, New Year’s Day, 
Holy Thursday, Good Friday, the days specified by law as national 
holidays, and those which, upon the date this law takes effect, have 
been declared as holidays by the States or municipalities within 
their respective territory or jurisdiction. The Federal executive 


shall determine the industries which shall be exempt from this pro- 
vision. 




















Settlement of Labor Disputes 





‘THE governors of the States, the Federal district, or Federal 

territories shall act as arbitrators to settle differences as regards 
working-days, maximum duration thereof, workmen’s compensation, 
and wages, provided that such disputes are voluntarily submitted to 
them by the employers or workers and when a sbutiewn of one or 
more industries is anticipated. 

The decision of the arbitrator may be appealed by either of the 
parties to the Minister of Interior Relations, whose cecision shall be 
final. If the parties fail to agree to submit the question to. arbitration 
either one has a right to appeal to the courts. 
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Employers and Workers Organizations 


RGANIZATIONS of employers and workers shall not affilia:e 
with foreign organizations nor shall they send delegates ;, 
international congresses without the previous consent of the Federa| 
executive. Violation of this regulation entails the dissolution of the 
offending association and the imposition of fines of from 100 to 1,000 
bolivars on their directors. The same penalty will be imposed upon 
associations spreading communistic propaganda or upon those which 
engage in any movement against public order or good conduct. 


General Provisions 


O ONE shall be forcibly required to work against his will. Work 
shall be performed under conditions which permit the norma! 
physical development of the wage earner; that allow sufficient tiine 
for rest, education, and proper recreation; that lend full protection 
to the health and life of the laborer against accidents and occupational 
diseases; and that place women and children under protection against 
influences prejudicial to morality and good habits. 
The Federal Executive, through the Ministry of Interior Relations, 
is charged with the enforcement of the provisions of this law and its 
regulative decree. 
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Financing the Home 


UNDREDS of thousands of families who set out to own their 
homes each year find financing the most trying problem they 
have to surmount, according to the division of building and 

housing of the Department of Commerce, which has just issued a 
booklet entitied ‘‘ Present Home Financing Methods.” This booklet, 
which has been prepared with the cooperation of leading home- 
financing agencies, is written to assist home buyers and home builders 
who have to borrow, and also for persons and organizations who are 
interested in improving local home-financing facilities. 

Choosing a helpful home-financing agency and a good plan of 
financing may save a family from much unnecessary expense, or even 
determine the success of the undertaking. In order to avoid costly 
mistakes a family, particularly if it has to borrow more than can be 
obtained on a first mortgage, needs to know something about the 
sources Of home loans, and the types of services furnished by the 
agencies supplying them. The report under review describes the 
services rendered by building and loan associations, life insurance 
companies, savings banks, trust companies, and other agencies which 
lend to home seekers, and also takes up the question of second and 
third mortgages and the land-contract method of purchase. It 
points out various pitfalls to be avoided, and gives much practical 
information, such as suggestions for use in applying for loans. 

The discussion of the second mortgage, a subject of vital interest to 
thousands of homeseekers, deals with the methods and practices of 
second-mortgage lenders, and the effect of discounts and commissions 
on the interest rate paid by the borrower. Since the borrower is 
usually required to curtail the loan periodically, and therefore, does 
not have the use of the whole amount for the entire loan period, the 
discount rates of 4 to 10 per cent a year, which are common in many 
localities, are actually considerably higher than these rates. In fact, 
under the usual regularly amegtized loan the real discount rate is 
approximately double the nominal rate. On a typical seecond-mort- 
gage loan, for example, running for three years on the monthly 
payment plan, and at a 7 per cent nominal interest rate and with a 
15 per cent discount (5 per cent annually, so-called) the actual rate 
of interest paid by the borrower on his outstanding balances is approxi- 
mately 18 per cent a year. 

The appendix of the booklet explains in simple terms how answers 
to similar problems may be found by prospective borrowers who wish 
to compare different loan plans available to them. 

In many communities the high rates charged for second mortgage 
funds have tended to discourage home building, but instances are 
given of successful efforts by public-spirited local groups to improve 
such conditions. The pamphlet is designed to cover the subject more 
fully than was possible in a previous report entitled “How to Own 
Your Home,” a publication which had a sale of more than 350,000 
copies and which was issued several years ago by the Department of 
Commerce as part of its program to promote home ownership and to 
encourage voluntary local efforts to safeguard the interests of families 
who build or buy their homes. 
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Congress of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, 1928 


HE Sixth Congress of the Consumers’ Cooperative Societies affili- 
ated to the Cooperative League of the United States was held 
in Waukegan, Ill., October 29-31, 1928. Eighty-six voting 

delegates were present representing 97 societies, in addition to 
number of fraternal delegates from labor organizations and others 
interested in the consumers’ cooperative movement. 

Greetings were received from the International Cooperative 
Alliance. the International Women’s Guild, and one or more of the 
central cooperative organizations in each of the following countries: 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Iceland, Latvia, Lithuania, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Russia, Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, and Ukrania. 
Representatives were present from the New York branch of the 
Russian Central Cooperative Union (Centroscyus) and the Coopera- 
tive Union of Canada, who spoke on cooperation in their respective 
countries. 

Dr. James P. Warbasse, president of the Cooperative League, 
which is the national organization of the consumers’ cooperative 
societies in the United States, reviewed the accomplishments of the 
league since its establishment 10 years ago. He pointed out that 
cooperators have added to their knowledge a vast store of facts 
gleaned from their experience of the past decade. They are showing 
an increasing tendency to deal with, hard facts. The outstanding 
problem, however, is to engage the thought and efforts of the mem- 
bers in the work of the society.. An “aristocracy of service’ is being 
developed in the movement, composed of experts in their respective 
lines. Such a development should be encouraged, and a special 
effort should be made to bring superior people into the movement. 
But the movement should also find a way to use each member in 
the service of the society. He mentioned one society of 150 members, 
each of whom isdoing a special service for the organization. There are 
committees for such activities as health, beautification, restaurant, 
music, etc., and the new member may choose on which committee 
he will serve, but he must serve on one. 


Development of Consumers’ Cooperatives in the United States 


HE report of the executive secretary of the Cooperative League 
showed that at the end of 1927 there were in affiliation wit! the 
league 155 societies having a combined membership of 77,826. (There 
were also 722 individual members of the league not members c! any 
local society, and 13 fraternal members.) Excluding credit, insur:iice, 
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and banking organizations, these societies did a business of $13,- 

765,444 during the year. 

There are three district educational bodies—for the Northern 
States, the Central States, and the Eastern States. In sections where 
a district league exists the local societies affiliate with the national 
league through the district organization, but where there is no such 
district organization, the local societies affiliate directly with the 
national league. - 

‘ North Central States —The territory of the Northern States Coopera- 
tive League includes the States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. At the end of June, 1928, there were 96 
societies in membership with the league, having a constituent mem- 
bership of approximately 54,800 members. uring the year no 
member society went out of existence, but four new societies were 
added. 

Mr. H. I. Nordby, president of the Franklin Cooperative Creamery 
Association of Minneapolis, reporting for the league, said the league 
has had to overcome an adverse public feeling which arose largely 
from the failure of a promoted society in Minneapolis in which many 
working people lost money. In spite of this the league has been 
making progress, and has just issued its fourth yearbook. It has 
conducted four training courses for cooperative employees. It also 
maintains an auditing service, and has done some service in marketing 
potatoes for affiliated societies. 

The Cooperative Central Exchange, which is the wholesale for the 
district, has a membership of 76 local societies and annual sales of 
about one and a quarter million dollars. It also maintains an educa- 
tional department, training school, and. auditing service. 

One of. the interesting devnlehaeaie in cooperation in Minnesota 
is the growth of the cooperative oil associations. There are now 
about 60 such associations with more than 10,000 members. Some 
30 of these now have their own central organization, which was 
represented at the congress. 

The delegate from the Cloquet (Minn.) Cooperative Society re- 
ported that his society, located in a town of about 5,000 population, 
does a business of nearly $600,000 per year. 

The Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association of Minneapolis, 
the largest local consumers’ cooperative society in the United States, 
doing a business of about $3,500,000 a year, is devoting its energies 
how not so much in increasing its business as in endeavoring to in- 
: — the knowledge of the principles of cooperation among the 
members. 

Central States—Dr. George Kennedy of the Villa Grove (lIIl.) 
Cooperative Society, reporting for the Central States Cooperative 

eague, covering Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, stated that Illinois is 
still suffering from the effects of two “overdoses of enthusiasm” in 
cooperation. Very adverse conditions have confronted the league. 
lt was organized shortly after the dissolution of the Central States 
Cooperative Wholesale, and had to contend with the ill will en- 
gendered by that failure. Also the economic condition of the coal 
lields where most of the societies of the State are located has hindered 
its development. There were some 200 cooperative societies in 
llinois in 1918, according to the speaker, but by 1926 only about 25 
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of these remained. Fourteen of these are members of the le: eyo. 
they range in size from 33 to 1,400 members and the annual busines. 
done by them ranges from $1,600 to $750,000. ’ 

Lack of funds and the continuance of the coal strike has prev.1teq 
organization work by the league in Indiana and Ohio. 7 

he league maintains for its members an addressograph and 1)\\)\tj- 
graph service, poster service, and speakers’ bureau. It has beep 
carrying on a campaign for greater educational work by local societies 
and against credit trading. Some joint buying is being carried on jp 
we staples as coffee, tea, condiments, etc., under the cooperative 
abel. 

The delegate from the Bloomington society reported that the ma- 
jority of members in that society are railroad men. The society, 

owever, faces difficulties because the main business of the railroad 
on which they are employed is hauling coal, and the strike in the coal 
fields has cut down its Sninsin. Delegates from other societies ip 
the Central States—Mt. Olive, Villa Grove, Gary, ete.—reported 
slackened business due also to the condition of the coal fields. 
Flourishing businesses were, however, reported by the Waukegan 
Cooperative Trading Co. and the Waukegan and Northern Chicago 
Cooperative Association. The former reported a business in 1927 of 
about $580,000. 

Eastern States—During the past year, according to Mr. Cedric 
Long, secretary of the Eastern States League (whose field includes 
the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey), the membership of the league has risen from 15 societies to 
29 societies with some 16,000 members. 

The league is engaged mainly in educational work, having iield a 
training school and several week-end conferences. It is working on 
a course of lectures on cooperation which it is offering to schools and 
colleges, and is considering the holding of an evening cooperative 
training school this coming winter. 

Joint buying, which was started nearly three years ago, is increasing 
rapidly and some commodities are now being sold under the league's 
label. Plans are being matured for a wholesale society to serve the 
ram in the district, but a satisfactory manager has not yet been 

ound. 

The conditions in the textile industry of New England have ad- 
versely affected some of the cooperative societies of the section. 
The manager of the United Cooperative Society of Fitchburg, \ass., 
reported that upon the sale and subsequent moving away of one 0! 
the textile mills of the town, the wt ot some 300 of its members 


who had been aparee in the mill but had to leave town to seek 


work elsewhere. Thus within a year the membership of the society 
dropped from 800 to about 500. 
acific coast—The delegate from the Los Angeles Consimers 
League Cooperative Bakery reported that, in his opinion, the oul- 
look for cooperation is very favorable in Los Angee. and he favored 
educational work among California societies with a view to furming 
a Pacific cooperative league. 
The Los Angeles bakery was started 15 years ago. After a rathe! 
unsuccessful experience in a poor location, the bakery was movi into 
a new building where it began to prosper. According to the dv 'egaté, 
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the bakery is now worth about $100,000 and has 300 members. Its 
building has become a cooperative center in which some 35 organiza- 
tions are housed. It is planning to open a cooperative restaurant. 


Question of Cooperative Insurance 


THE fifth cooperative congress, held at Minneapolis in 1926, ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the question of cooperative 
life and fire insurance, with a view to the desirability of (1) establish- 
ing a new organization for the purpose, or (2) of making use of some 
society already established. 

The report of this committee was presented by Mr. E. E. Branch, 
of the New Era Life Association. Study of the question convinced 
the committee of the impracticability of starting a new organization, 
and it therefore examined the existing insurance societies to ascertain 
their fitness for the purposein mind. Two organizations were found— 
one, the New Era Life Association, which has been writing life insur- 
ance for 30 years and now has some 31,000 policyholders; and the 
other, the Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance Society, which has 
been in business for 50 years, but which writes insurance only on 
funiture. Both of these were found to be in good financial condition 
and essentially cooperative in character. Legal disabilities under 
which both are operating made the congress hesitate in the matter of 
giving official indorsement, but a motion was finally passed recogniz- 
ing the New Era Life Association as the official national cooperative 
life insurance organization, provided the company reorganizes on a 
legal reserve basis, maintains or improves its present democratic 
character, and provides for distribution of surplus in dividends pro- 
portioned to the amount of the policy. It was specifically stated that 
this does not bar the formation of any other insurance association 
which does not compete with the New Era Association. The subject 
of fire Insurance was referred to the standing insurance committee 
with power to enter into relations with the Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society when it can comply with the necessary conditions. 


Problem of Spreading Cooperation 


[)ISCUSSION of the ways in which the field of cooperation can be 
~ extended was opened by Mr. L. S. Herron, editor of the Nebraska 
Union Farmer. Approaching the problem in the light of the difficul- 
ties encountered he the measures taken in Nebraska, he pointed out 
that the cooperative movement in that State is largely one of farmers. 
The farmers’ elevators, for instance, have had to overcome the handi- 
cap of absentee ownership of the cooperative enterprise presented as 
the stockholder-members gradually retire from active farming but 
hevertheless retain their shares in the cooperative; this tendency away 
from the cooperative form and toward the joint-stock form of enter- 
prise has been hard to overcome. Other difficulties are lack of joint 
action and coordination of activities. 

In Mr. Herron’s opinion the cooperative store is a very valuable 
form of cooperation and should not be given up. It should be devel- 
oped until the group of stores is large enough and compact enough 
to have its own wholesale. The distance between stores is a vital 
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point here; the wholesale must be nearer to its members than wa¢ 
necessary a few years ago, and the tendency now is toward the \<. of 
trucks instead of local freight trains. There is also the question (/ {\). 
establishment of branch stores. The farmers’ wholesale, the Vo. 
braska Farmers’ Union State Exchange, has established nine b)::;\¢) 
stores in various sections of the State. The local people own shaivs jy 
the wholesale but have no stock in these stores which are run by the 
wholesale itself. ‘These stores were established to give regular st iid- 
ing to a joint buying scheme of the Farmers’ Union locals. Mr. Herron 
does not regard them as a success from the cooperative point of \ iew. 

The development of cooperation in territories where no cooperitiye 
store as yet exists, and the greater use of technicians in the moveient 
were other means of extension suggested. 

In connection with the question of the development of new (erri- 
tory, Mr. George Halonen, educational director of the Cooperative 
Central Exchange at Superior, Wis., stressed the importance of pre- 
liminary educational work in new districts before starting a new 
society. ' 

Mr. Liukku, of the Waukegan Cooperative Trading Co., stated that 
his society had established oi, wor store, not as a result of a demand 
from the people but purely as a business proposition. He was of the 
opinion that; for a large society which can afford to risk the loss of a 
few thousand dollars, this is a perfectly legitimate way to advance 
cooperation. 

Mr. E. G. Cort, manager of the Minnesota Co-op. Oil Co., drew 
attention to the fact that in some States cooperative societies are 
laboring under certain legal handicaps which must be removed before 
the cooperative movement can expand as it should. Thus, in South 
Dakota the stock of a cooperative society carries double liability, while 
in lowa shares in a cooperative can not be purchased in installments 
by applying the dividends on purchases but must be paid for in cash. 

Mr. Geores Keen, secretary of the Cooperative Union of Canada, 
was of the opinion that the board of directors of a cooperative society 
should have business experience, so that they would be able to recog- 
nize at once if a mistake had been made, for instance, in the selection 
of amanager. He favored the establishment of branches of a society 
already in operation rather than the setting up of a new society, 
because of the greater buying power of a large society. 


Training of Cooperative Employees 


BEFORE the Cooperative Central Exchange began its courses, the 
clerks and managers in the cooperative stores were main|y men 
who had been dismissed by private merchants, according to \Ir. H. 
V. Nurmi, auditor for the Exchange, and one of the instructors in its 
training school. The managers had had little training in accounting 
and usually each new manager had his own system of bookkeeping, 
so that anything like a continuous record of a society was impossible. 
This is being changed as a result of the intensive training now being 
iven in the Exchange school, and there is much interest mani/ested. 
here are always more applicants for the courses than can be eff 
ciently accommodated. e value of cooperative training 1s 1ec0s 
nized by the stores, and the graduates have no difficulty in obt«ming 
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positions in the movement. Many stores have established scholar- 
ships defraying the expenses of one or more students at the school. 

Mr. Nurmi stated that nearly 400 students have been trained in 
cooperative schools in all sections of the country. He was of the 
opinion that the next step should be the cooperative training of the 
directors and members. | 

Mr. V. S. Alanne, educational director of the Northern States Co- 
operative League, spoke of the training schools held by the league 
during the seven years of its existence. One of the greatest problems 
faced in these training schools—and one not yet solved satisfactorily— 
is that of devising a course which will take into account all the varied 
previous training of the students. Those who attend the courses in- 
clude among their number some with only grammar-school training, 
others who have had some or all high-school work, and some who have 
had university training. Besides the societies which are members of 
the Cooperative Central Exchange (which has its own training school), 
there are only five store societies which are members of the league; 
all the other affiliated societies are creameries, insurance associations, 
credit associations, oil associations, etc., whose educational needs are 
different from those of the store societies. This difficulty may be 
met by holding two sorts of classes—one for the stores and one for 
the Franklin Cooperative Creamery. 

Mr. L. S. Herron, editor of the Nebraska Union Farmer, stated 
that the Farmers’ Union in that State had expected to hold its first 
training school in October of this year, but was unable to obtain 
Mr. Nurmi’s services because of pressure of work. It expects, how- 
ever, to hold the school early in the spring of 1929. 


Problem of Credit 


THE dangers to the cooperative store from the extension of credit 

were emphasized by Mr. Warinner, secretary of the Central 
States Cooperative League. Practically all of the societies in Illinois 
which have failed, he stated, have done so because of giving credit. 
Cooperative stores have felt that because their competitors, the pri- 
vate stores, gave credit, they must do it also. The anticredit cam- 
paign of the he has shown that it is not necessary, that a cooper- 
ative store, even in a community where credit has always been given, 
can be put on a strictly cash basis provided sufficient preliminary — 
work is done to show the membership the ill effects of credit upon 
the store. He was of the opinion that the only solution of the prob- 
lem of credit is cash trading. 

Doctor Warbasse, president of the National Cooperative League, 
urged that the members of the cooperative society be encouraged to 
build up a reserve against the need of credit. This could be done by 
establishing a credit union among the members of the society. It is 
important, however, that the members learn that somebody has to 
my foe the goods consumed. 

r. Nurmi, of the Cooperative Central Exchange, stated that after 
the war many of the stores in the Central Exchange district were 
facing bankruptcy because of credit and overstocking. It was im- 
Possible to put them on a cash basis immediately. Educational work 
imong the members had to be done first. They ou always been used 
0 receiving credit and expected it. The farmer members also had to 
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have credit for machinery. Many stores, however, passed resolutions 
providing for a transition period of from five to seven months b«/ore 
introducing the cash-sales system, and now about 60 per cent 0! the 
local societies which are members of the Exchange are running ¢}\ej; 
stores on a cash basis. The rural stores are not having much <|iff- 
culty because the farmer members are now receiving cash for {heir 
cream and are therefore able to make their purchases from the ¢p- 
erative store for cash. The city stores, however, have the projjlem 
of decreased purchasing power and lack of ready money of thei: un- 
employed members. 

Mr. Eskel Ronn, general manager of the Cooperative Centra! Ex. 
change, said he had never seen a successful attempt to limit credit. 
Experience has shown that the sales of the store generally increase 
after the cash policy is adopted. If the cash policy fails, it is usually 
due to insufficient educational work among the members be(fore- 
hand. He favored a definite national cooperative policy against 
credit trading. 

Chain-Store Competition 


HE manager of the United Cooperative Society of Fitchhurg, 
Mass., Mr. K. E. Grandahl, stated that chain-store competition is 
very keen in the East. Fitchburg has 16 chain stores. Almost every 
variety of chain store has been located in the vicinity of the coopera- 
tive store, most of which have lasted only about 6 months, though 
one held out for a year and a half. To withstand chain-store compe- 
tition members who are loyal to the cooperative store and well 
grounded in cooperative principles are necessary. 

The fundamental principle of the chain store is price appeal. One 
of their features is the offering, as ‘‘leaders,”’ of some 20 nationally 
known brands at a price only a little above cost, or in some cases even 
below cost, trusting to make up this loss by the profit on the cus- 
tomer’s other purchases. The Fitchburg society adopted a plan 
which Mr. Grandahl admitted was not without an element of danger 
to the cooperative store: Members always took advantage o/ the 
— to purchase the “leaders”’ at the chain store, but bought 
all their other articles from their own store. 

The great advantage of the cooperative store over the chain store, 
in his opinion, is the lack of community relations of the latter. Per- 
_sonal reasons and fraternal and religious affiliations often account 
for the patronage of some of the customers of the private merc /ant. 
The chain store, however, is driving the small private grocery <lealer 
out of business and the chain store does not possess these ties with 
the purchasers. The manager of the chain store is generally not a 
long resident of the community, with church, fraternal, or other 
bonds with his neighbors and friends, but a man sent in from outside. 

Mr. Oscar Corgan, president of the Cooperative Central Exchange; 
pointed out that even with the extra expense entailed in the delivery 
and other service extended in cooperative stores, the latter in the 
Northern States district nevertheless have a lower operating expense 
than the chain stores. Quality of goods offered is an advantage 
held by the cooperative store. This can be insured by the selling 
goods tested for quality under the cooperative label. Wheres the 
chain-store organization buys the whole output of a factory «' ‘al 
nery, mixing all grades in the same can or package, the cooperallvé 
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sore buys only goods of the highest quality for sale under its own 
label. Thus the cooperative label is assurance to the purchaser that 
what he is buying is the best. Mr. Corgan said that the use of 
eoperative-label goods has been one of the greatest factors for 
siccess In the Exchange societies. 


Other Questions 


DETERMINED effort had been made in the fifth convention 
of the league to commit the league to political action. This is 
aquestion which has arisen in the cooperative movement of probably 
every country. Not content with the gradual progress of cooperation 
asa purely economic movement, there are always those who feel that 
progress will be greater if the movement works also through the 
medium of politics. The question aroused much discussion at the 
fifth congress, and shortly afterwards two local societies initiated a 
rferendum to all member societies of the league to the end that all 
ontroversial subjects, such as politics or religion, be excluded from 
the agenda of future congresses of the league. It was reported to the 
ixth congress that this resolution had been carried by a vote of 209 
to 41, and the league, therefore, will continue its purely economic 
activities, 

It was decided that hereafter a national yearbook should be pub- 
lished, the Northern States Cooperative League having voted in its 
reent convention to forego the publication of its own yearbook and 
to give its financial support to a national publication although retain- 
ng for three years the editorship of the national yearbook. 

The board of directors of the cooperative league was instructed to 
appoint a committee to study the question of the establishment of a 
coverative newspaper and to report to the next congress. 
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Relations Between Farmers’ Marketing Cooperatives and 
Consumers’ Cooperatives \ 


By L. S. Herron, Eprror, Nepraska UNIoN FarMeErR ! 


TUDY of existing and past relations between farmers’ cooperative 

marketing associations and consumers’ cooperatives demon- 

_ strates that in order for these relations to be successful both coop- 

ratives must be well-established and responsible groups able to deal 

vith each other in dependable wholesale quantities. Two examples 
vill serve for illustration: 

The first example is the relation between the Twin City Milk Pro- 
lucers’ Association, composed of farmers and dairymen tributary to 
st. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and the Franklin Co-Operative 
Teamery Association of Minneapolis, a cooperative group of con- 
sumers. In this case, the farmers and dairymen are organized to sell 
ler milk cooperatively without the intervention of any private- 
profit agencies between the farms and the wholesale buyers in the 
ities; while the Franklin creamery takes the milk directly from the 
mers’ organization, bottles it, and distributes it to the consumers, 
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‘Paper read at 6th congress of The Cooperative League, Waukegan, Ill., Oct. 30, 1928. 
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also without intervention of private-profit agencies. The pr ce of 
milk is determined from setith to month by a definite formul: tha; 
relates it to the prices of butter and cheese. Since the prices of | tte, 
and cheese are determined by supply and demand in the mark ts of 
the country, and even the world, this method obviates arbitrary Joc) 
standards and leaves little room for quibbling on either side. 

The other illustration is the relation between the Canadian \V hea; 
Pool and the English and Scottish Wholesale Societies. The pov 
sells wheat in Europe through its own agents, retaining ownership 
of the grain all the way to Europe. This eliminates speculators’ 
profits and needless tolls, The wholesale societies have imineny 
mills. They grind wheat and distribute the flour to consiimers 
through cooperative channels. Thus when the wholesale soc icties 
buy wheat from the pool, private profit, excepting in transpor' ation 
and transfer charges, is eliminated along the entire route from farms 
to consumers. The price of wheat in these transactions is the revul, 
trade price, determined by the world markets. There appears to be 
no disposition on the part of the wholesale societies to expect to buy 
their wheat cheaper from the pool than elsewhere, or on the part of 
the pool to get a higher price from the wholesale societies. 


Dependability and Businesslike Methods Essential 


[N GIVING these illustrations we do not mean to imply that magni 
tude is the chief factor in successful relations between farme 
groups and consumer groups. Rather, the purpose of the illustra 


tions is to show that the transactions must be between well-established 
and financially responsible groups handling products in dependabk 
wholesale quantities. 

Relations of this kind between farmers’ cooperative marketing 
organizations and consumers’ cooperatives in the United States am 
limited by the lack of integrated consumer cooperatives. Such con 
sumer poe could now be buying butter, cheese, other milk products 
eggs, dressed poultry, dried fruits, nuts, honey, maple products 
fruits, and vegetables from farmers’ cooperatives; and at any tim 
they had their own mills and slaughterhouses they could buy whea 
and meat animals from farmer groups. Regional wholesale sovieti 
federated on a national basis ona greatly facilitate such transactions 

Most of the attempts thus far made in this country to establisl 
direct dealings between farmer groups and consumer groups have bee! 
temporary and sporadic, and on the whole not very satisfactory 
This has been due, we believe, to the fact that the groups were n¢ 
organized to buy and sell in a sound, businesslike way. Thus the 
have arisen difficulties in regards to prices, grades, and payments. 

Too often, instead of buying and selling at established inark 


prices, consumer groups have expected to buy for less and produce 


groups have expected to receive more. Cooperatives organ ized 
sell and buy im a businesslike wholesale way soon get over sud 
amateurish notions. 

In dealing with small groups of producers consumers have ™ 
always received products of dependable qty, And producers ! 
dealing with loosely organized groups of consumers have ‘akel ! 
financial risk. Farmers who have their year’s work tied up in the 
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> off products do not relish the idea of turning them over to consumer 
hati croups that have no capital to pay for them until the products have 
term been peddled out. 
soffm Successful and satisfactory relations between producer groups and 
ocala consumer groups can not exist with any such loose arrangements. 
Each side should be soundly and thoroughly organized to take care 
reat of all the steps in marketing on its own side of the meeting point. 
nol The consumers’ group must have financial responsibility, and the 
ship| producers’ group must supply products of dependable quality. 
or’ In outlining this relation between producers and consumers based 
onsemon sound business principles we are not unmindful of the need of a 
ners sympathetic spiritual relation between the two. Farmers need to 
tiegm study and understand consumers’ cooperation, and consumers need 
tionmto study and understand farmers’ cooperative marketing. Each 
mem should know the problems and aspirations of the other. A thorough 
‘ularmunderstanding of cooperation and its aims would overcome in pro- 
0 bmducers’ cooperatives the tendency to consider themselves simply a 
buyfm part of the present profit system, striving for a place in the sun of 
t offmcapitalistic business. Likewise a thorough understanding of the 
farmers’ situation would remove from the minds of consumers the 
notion that farmers’ marketing organizations operate to increase the 
cost of food. Experience has amply demonstrated that farmers can 
not form a trust; there are too many of them, the range of substitutes 
nif™for their products is too wide, and they can not control output. 
rmet When consumers learn this, they will cease to view farmers’ marketing 
straqmorganizations with suspicion. 
shed 


Interchange of Ideas 





















HIS mutual understanding can be worked out gradually, we believe, 

through consumers and farmers meeting in such congresses as 
this, by representatives of consumers’ cooperatives attending and 
addressing farmers’ meetings, and vice versa, and by the freest inter- 
hange of literature and ideas between the two groups. 

All this will tend to humanize the relations between consumers’ 
and producers’ cooperatives and create a bond of sympathy between 
hem that will lead and inspire them to support each other against 
he onslaughts of profit-seeking business. 


SSeS 





Ory 
na ederal Trade Commission Report on Cooperative Marketing 
4 N RESPONSE to a Senate resolution approved March 17, 1925, 
| the Federal Trade Commission undertook a study of cooperative 
Tuce marketing associations to ascertain the costs of cooperative 
od arketing as compared with other types of distribution and to deter- 
sucmene whether and to what extent such organizations are hindered 
n their business by interference or obstruction from private dis- 
inbutors. The report on this study has recently been published by 
he commission." 
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x Federal Trade Commission. Cooperative Marketing. Report in response to 8. Res. No. 34, Sixty- 
uth Congress, special session. Washington, 1928. 
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Relative Importance of Central Cooperative Organizations 


“THE report takes up in turn the large-scale organizations han ling 

specified commodities—such as butter, liquid milk, grain, |); 
livestock, etc.—traces their development, and evaluates the inipor- 
tance of each in its own field. ; 

In some cases the cooperative organizations play no mean purt in 
the distribution of the product of their field. Thus, in Minnesota. 
the leading butter State, the cooperative creameries produce nearly 
70 per cent of all the butter made in the State, and some 30 per cent 
of the total production is marketed by the Land O’Lakes Creameries. 
a cooperative organization. The sales of that organization amount 
to nearly $40,000,000 annually. The California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange handles annually from 70 to 75 per cent of the whole citrus. 
fruit crop of the State and its sales total about $70,000,000 per year: 
while the Florida Citrus Exchange handles from 25 to 30 per cent of 
the crop in that State. Throughout the citrus-fruit producing area, 
as a whole, cooperative agencies handle on an average more than 60 
per cent of the total crop. The cooperative livestock commission 
agencies handle more than 10 per cent of all the animals sold in live- 
stock markets in the United States and nearly 15 per cent of the stock 
in the markets in which they operate. 

The Poultry Producers of Central California and the Washington 
Cooperative Reg and Poultry Association together handle more than 
three-fourths of the business in this field on the Pacific Coast, and in 
Missouri nearly 20 per cent of the eggs marketed in the State are 
handled by nine cooperative associations. Cooperation has made 
comparatively little progress in the marketing of wool and cotton. 
In the marketing of cotton the proportion of the total State production 
sold through cooperative channels in 1925 ranged from 4 per cent in 
California to more than 10 per cent in Arizona, Oklahoma, and 
South Carolina, and to some 15 per cent in Mississippi, New Mexico, 
and North Carolina, while in 1925 and 1926 the wool cooperative 
associations handled about 10 per cent of the total clip. More than 
80 per cent of the total production of commercial walnuts in (ali- 
fornia (which produces practically all of this crop) is marketed by the 
California Walnut Growers’ Association, while the California A|iond 
Growers’ Exchange handles from 65 to more than 70 per cent of the 
almond crop of the State. 


Hindrances Encountered by Cooperative Organizations 


[N THE opinion of the investigators the obstacles to the success of 
cooperative marketing organizations come from two sources: (1) 


The independent y= ter who fears that the new system of 


marketing will reduce profits or supplant his business entirely; 
and (2) dissension and strife within the association. 

Outside interference—The investigation showed that, on the whole, 
independent buyers and dealers have been very fair, their opposition 
being merely that of keen competition, forcing the cooperatives 
become very efficient, if they would hold their own and demon-trate 
the soundness of the principles underlying the cooperative mar ctilg 
of farm products. 
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In some instances, however, “‘rivalry has gone too far, resulting in 
the using of unfair tactics to injure cooperative associations.’”’ The 
report points out that “‘as a rule such opposition is not aimed at the 
cooperative movement as a whole, but directed against individual 
organizations.’’ Neither is the opposition concerted, being largely 
confined to actions by individual persons or firms. Some cooperative 
associations reported that they had reason to believe that dealers 
were in collusion against them, but this was a charge actual proof 
of which is difficult to obtain. 

Of 3,994 cooperative associations from which reports on this point 
were received, more than 68 per cent reported no interference or 
opposition, 20 per cent reported that the annoyances were trivial, 
“mere competition,” and ‘‘nothing to complain about.” About 12 
per cent stated that the interference experienced by them was sufficient 
to cause them concern and sometimes embarrassment; of those 
making such reports, some 70 per cent were engaged in the marketing 
of livestock, grain, or dairy products. 

“As a general rule the returns to the farmer for his products have 
increased materially in localities where cooperative marketing associa- 
tions function. In order for the independent operator to hold his 
own he is forced to meet association prices. He may even outbid 
the association, but so long as he operates fairly such conduct may be 
classed as keen competition.” Such competition may, however, 
hamper the association (1) by keeping nonmember farmers satisfied, 
since they receive the same price as the members without having to 
pay any of the expenses of the association, and (2) by making mem- 
bers dissatisfied because of the extra expense involved in belonging 
to the association, ‘when they can get (as they believe) the same 
results on the outside.” It is often only when competitive prices 
fall after the association has been forced out of business that the 
influence the association had in keeping the prices up is realized. 

Some of the unfair methods resorted to include the following: 

1. Unfair price competition. Sometimes higher prices than those 
paid by the association will be offered by the private buyer, and these 
not always in good faith—for he knows that acceptance of his offer 
will be a violation of the member’s contract with the association— 
but for the purpose of creating dissatisfaction with the prices offered 
by the association. 

2. Manipulation of grades or quality. In order to induce violation 
of contract the buyer may manipulate the grading tests so that the 
farmer’s product gets a higher rating than it deserves. 

3. Circulation of false rumors that the association is failing, that 
the manager is dishonest, etc., or criticism of its methods for the 
purpose of affecting the association’s reputation. In some ses 
where such statements have been printed, the association, by either 
bringing suit or threatening to, has forced public retraction by the 
offender. Usually, however, such false statements are not printed 
but take the form of rumors spread confidentially, and these are 
much more difficult to fight. 

4. Boycotts, usually directed toward farmers’ supply organizations, 
retail stores, “toner commission exchanges, and tobacco coopera- 

ves. The usual method is simply a refusal by the wholesaler to 
sell the cooperative association needed supplies; he may even ignore its 
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orders altogether. Many times, however, when the coope:::tiyo 
association becomes large enough to make its orders of impo jan; 
size, this opposition disappears and there may even be keen ¢« pe. 
tition by manufacturers and supply houses to get its business 

5. Direct solicitation of business, offering protection, to me: ihers 
who will resign from the association, from any suit for violation of 
contract. 

A few associations make a practice simply of ignoring 0iitsido 
opposition. The majority, however, try to counteract the influence 
that such outside interference may have upon the members. The 
chief of the methods adopted is that of maintaining a close contact 
between the association and the members, keeping the latter 
thoroughly informed of the association’s activities, and arousing 
in them a feeling of proprietary interest. 

In a few instances the State laws incorporate a penal provision 
directed against persons spreading false reports or endeavoring to 
induce breach of the cooperative contract. While few associ:tions 
are financially able to take such cases into court, it is reported that 
the mere presence of such a provision in the law has a deterrent offect 
upon private agents. 

Internal difficulties —The most serious obstacle to the success of the 
cooperative association, in the opinion of the investigators, is that 
arising from dissatisfaction or jealousies from within the organization. 
Internal dissension, en of whether such controversy is 


justified or not,” pana the activities of the association, demoral- 


izes the membership, and results in loss of confidence all around. 

Another internal difficulty experienced by the smaller cooperative 
units is the troublesome member—generally a small producer, with 
little at stake, who “assumes an important réle in discussing associa- 
tion affairs and most often advocates impractical plans and _pro- 
cedure.”” Two associations have met this problem by restricting 
membership. 


Conclusions 


As regards the whole question of the problems faced by cooperative 
associations the report concludes, in part, as follows: 


In view of the large number of cooperative organizations to which que 
tionnaires were sent and the proportion answering the same, very few cases were 
developed in which it appeared that outside interests have interfered or were 
interfering with their successful operation. 

In some cases, especially among grain and tobacco growers, livestock raisers, 
and cooperative creameries, there were indications of collusive effort on the 
part of independent or private operators to interfere with the successful oper 
tion of producers’ marketing — In such cases special investigation 
was e, but no evidence was developed to show that anything was being done 
that would amount to a violation of the antitrust laws. It was found, however, 
that in some quarters there was some opposition to cooperative marketing 
This opposition, as would naturally be expected, was and is confined primarily 
to private dealers and concerns whose business has been affected through the 
operation of cooperative enterprises. While the ethics of some practices might 
be questioned, in the final analysis they resolved themselves into competitive 
methods, generally considered fair by cooperatives, and which they must meet 
in the ordinary course of business. 

Probably the most serious interferences are the boycotts conducted i: certalll 
livestock markets by the members of the livestock excha operating there. 
On these markets the independent operators refuse to either buy froi: or sell 
to the cooperative marketing agencies. In some instances such boycotts relalé 
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only to certain kinds of livestock and in others they are general. These are 
matters, however, falling within the jurisdiction of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in its administration of the packers and stockyards act. The 
information developed by this inquiry indicates that these boycotts have some- 
times caused serious damage to cooperative livestock marketers before the 
situation has been brought under control. 

With one or two exceptions, most of the instances of interference with or 
obstruction to the operation of cooperative organizations are past history, 
except where matters complained of are no more than keen competition. In the 
instances where the allegations of interference show some indications of such 
a nature as to bea violation of the law against unfair competition sufficient 
evidence to sustain the charges was not adduced. 

It is concluded, on the basis of the developments brought about by this inquiry, 
as they relate to that phase of the investigation relating to interferences with 
and obstructions to the progress of cooperative enterprises, that existing Federal 
laws afford such organizations ample protection in all cases where jurisdiction 
exists. The antitrust laws, including the Federal Trade Commission act, affords 
such organizations a remedy for relief against combinations in restraint of trade 
and unfair methods of competition on the part of competitors. 


Value of Cooperative Organization 


PART II of the report consists of an examination into the costs, 
methods, etc., of marketing in order to ascertain the relative 
merits of cooperatives as compared with private distributors. Cer- 
tain outstanding organizations were closely examined on this point. 
As regards some of these, the report remarks as follows: 


The existence of a persistently successful cooperative marketing organization 
like the Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange constitutes in itself con- 
vinecing proof that cooperative marketing can be carried on successfully if 
managed by leaders who are qualified with marketing experience and knowledge 
of marketing technique and who have education, vision, leadership, and whole- 
hearted devotion to the success of the venture. This organization not only 
obtains higher prices, pays higher prices, and operates at less expense per unit 
than its present competitors, but it has stood the test of 28 seasons and has 
ae ap ge the methods of distributing produce from the Eastern Shore 

eninsula. 

The Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Federation, although less successful in the 
matter of obtaining and paying higher prices for the produce handled, also con- 
tributes proof that a cooperative organization can operate at as low expense per 
unit as ean noncooperative distributors, provided that it has sufficient volume 
and provided that the managers keep close watch upon unit expenses at all 
points and promptly check all tendencies toward waste. So does the milk dis- 
tributing cooperative included in this study. So do the cooperative terminal 
livestock associations. So do the Florida citrus-fruit cooperatives in so far as 
their packing operations are concerned, and in some years and comparisons, in 
connection with their selling operations, exclusive of national advertising. 


Unless the cooperative has something by which to distinguish its 
ag it can not hope to obtain better prices than its competitors. 
rade names have, therefore, been adopted in many cases, such as 
“Sunkist’”’ oranges, ‘‘Sun-Maid”’ raisins, ‘‘Land O’Lakes”’ butter, 
etc., and care is taken to insure a rigid standardization of high quality 
in the products sold under these names. 

Other necessary factors in the success of the cooperative organiza- 
tion are qualities of leadership, knowledge of market conditions, ade- 
quate capital, and ability to “hang on’’ until it has overcome its 
initial handicap of lack of experience. 


ve 
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rtail The big problem of a new cooperative, then, is to survive the initial period of 
reon. relative disorganization and inefficiency, of relative ignorance on the part of the 
, sell i “A8nagers concerning the technique of distribution of their product and of the 
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arts of management, of lack of trade connections, and to establish itself. (qo. 
quate capital would greatly increase the chances of this survival and esta))|jsh- 
ment, provided the enterprise were honestly and capably managed. The jjerioq 
of peril would be shortened if the managers came already experienced. 1). jig 
problem resolves itself into constituent problems of how to obtain the ac: ‘uate 
capital and the capable managers. 


This section of the report presents the following conclusions: 


In formulating any opinion or drawing any conclusions as to the relative 
merits of the cooperative-marketing system as compared with other types of 
marketers and distributors of farm products it must be remembered th.t the 
results obtained in the comparative studies in this report are colored by the vary- 
ing conditions and circumstances under which the organizations may have 
operated. The studies as presented show that in some instances the eco omic ( 
benefits accruing to the producer are greater through cooperative marketiny thay 
through other types of distributors and vice versa. These results might he ised r 
as argument both for and against the application of the cooperative principle as 
applied to the marketing of farm products. The report as a whole, however, no 
doubt presents a true cross-section picture of the economic advantages of the 


cooperative-marketing movement in its present state of development i) this 1! 
country as compared with other types marketing farm products. * * * la 
In some cases the distributive process may be so efficiently effected that gains 1 
from cooperative effort may be insignificant; in others the entrance of co: pera- al 
tive-marketing organizations may awaken a slumbering trade resistance and 
create a competitive situation which in the final analysis shows very little or no re 
advantage for the cooperative-marketing association over other types of distrib- 19 
utors, the creation and maintenance of such a condition, however, being due . 
to the existence of the cooperative. * * P 
The study indicates, from the experience of those cooperative associations that th 
have been operating over a period of years, that it is possible through the appli- elt 
cation of the cooperative principle to the marketing of some farm products to 
operate as economically and make as good or better return to producers for their 
product by this method as through the older-established types of marketing. br 
The relative merits of the cooperative principle in the marketing of every farm ac 
product as compared with other types of distributors is not yet definitely ecter- leg 
mined because of the fact that it is largely in its infancy in the handling of some ve 
roducts. | 
" With reference to the entire movement it might be said that producers are ass 
endeavoring to develop a system of marketing whereby they can improve their CO! 
economic condition by securing a better return for their product. This i: quiry nu 
seems to indicate that the progress made and the degree of success attained in 






ar 






the handling of any commodity seems to have been largely in proportion to the | 
length of time the principle has been in actual practice, together with the support 50( 
received from the producers themselves. The reason for this seems to })« that 






it takes time to educate producers as to the value and benefits of cooperation 
and to develop an efficient marketing organization. A cooperative organization, 
like any other type of business if it is to sueceed in competition with others, must 
be efficiently managed and operated and also must have the support of a sufficient 
number of producers supplying a sufficient volume of business to enal)|« it to 
operate economically. 
















































LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Convention of the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 1928 


Labor Congress was held at Toronto, September 10-14, 1928. 
The delegation in attendance was larger than in any year since 
1921 and an increase of 4,000 in membership was reported since the 
last convention, the total paid-up average membership for the year 
at the time of the meeting being 119,243. 
| The following account of this important assembly is based on a 
report of the proceedings in the Canadian Congress Journal of October, 
1928. Conspicuous among the subjects taken up in addresses were: 
Public ownership, development of hydroelectric power in Ontario, 
the effects of maintaining high wage levels upon the development of 
cities, and the immigration. problem. 

The report of the executive council, which included 15 sections, 
brought together valuable and varied information concerning labor 
activities in the past year, including a summary of Canadian labor 
legislation enacted md labor legislation requested, since the last con- 
vention, extracts and reports from committees and councils actively 
associated with the congress; a review of the work of the congress in 
connection with migration matters, and a résumé of the progress in a 
number of countries in the setting up of national economic councils as 

agencies for “‘exercising a direct influence in the shaping of labor and 
social legislation before it enters the stage of parliamentary discussion.” 


Tt forty-fourth annual meeting of the Canadian Trades and 





Recommendation of Committee on Constitution and Law 


AS INDICATIVE of the desire of the congress to protect itself 
against disruptive influences, the following adopted recom- 
mendations of the committee on constitution and law may be cited: 


That the incoming executive be instructed to revise Article II, section 1, 
affecting unions chartered by the congress in order that fuller protection of the 
hembership against destructive and disloyal activities may be established and 
submit their reeommendations to the next convention. 

That the incoming executive be authorized to amend the form of credential 
0 that it shall contain a clause to be signed by the elected delegates disassociating 
hemselves with organizations whose policy is hostile or antagonistic to the 
seneral poliey of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada or the international 
ulons affiliated thereto. 


Among the resolutions passed by the congress were those on the 
dllowing matters: 

Civil service——In support of a proposed amendment to the civil 
ervice law, which will authorize the Postessutse General to take up 
rectly such questions as classification and the fixing of salaries for 
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letter carriers; backing the National Association of Marine Eno) );o07. 
in its efforts to have this class of employees included under the ¢ | poy. 
annuation law, and the Federal office cleaners in their endeay \;s {, 
obtain sick leave, holidays with pay, and salaries on a yearly bjs. 

Shipping and marine provisions.—Seven measures for the imj oye. 
ment of the conditions of marine workers were adopted. 

Employment and unemployment.—Calling for the eliminati.n of 
private employment offices; for unemployment insurance legis|::; joy: 
and for the enforcement of regulations compelling employers \ hey 
advertising for help to make known the existence of labor dispuics. 

Industrial controversies.—In favor of legislation in Ontario and 
Quebec legalizing the Dominion industrial dispute act in regard to 
jurisdiction and in favor of legislation enabling civic and municipal 
employees to present their grievances for conciliation. 

ld-age pensions.—For continued activity to secure the passave of 
the Federal provincial old-age pension provisions in Provinces which 
have not adopted them and for the inclusion of public-utility em- 
ployees under the British Columbia old-age pension measure. 

Minimum wages.—For the extension of minimum-wage legislation 
to Provinces which have no such legislation, for the inclusion under the 
Quebec act of women in all industrial and commercial establishments, 
for amendments to the Ontario law, in order to eliminate the present 
exemption of 20 per cent of the employees designated ‘‘slow and 
indifferent workers,’”’ and for the inclusion of male as well as female 
labor under minimum wage acts as has been done in British Columbia, 

Hours of labor —In favor of an 8-hour day, a 40-hour week, the 
amendment and better enforcement of legislation for one day’s rest 
in seven and for at least two weeks’ holiday with pay for all workers 
regularly employed. 

Mothers’ allowances and maternity benefits—For the extension of 
mothers’ allowances legislation to Provinces not having such laws and 
for the creation of a Federal commission to inquire into the existing 
pepe 4 benefit systems in various countries with a view to institut 
ing such benefits in Canada. 

Workmen’s compensation.—Calling for amendments to harmonize 
the Quebec compensation law with the compensation legislation in 
most of the other Canadian Provinces; for the inclusion under the 
provincial compensation laws of youths attending technical schools, 
for the compulsory reporting by physicians to the health department 
of the Provinces of every case of occupational disease in which the 
services of such physicians may be required. 

Health and ‘ve .—For the elimination of manufacture, for com- 
mercial uses, 0 ie in homes; for regulations concerning the 
setting up and operation of machinery; for an investigation into the 
hazards to health in bronze welding; in favor of licensing barbers and 
inspecting sanitary conditions in barber shops; for the extension o 
the railroad block-signal system; and for the stripping and washing 
of the walls of houses before putting on new paper. 

Miscellaneous.—For the organization of youths and female workers; 
for provision for the vocational training and general education of 
apprentices; indorsing the Ontario Workers’ Educational Asso« ato; 
in favor of legislation fixing the capital of the Canadian \ ation 
Railways; and for the weekly payment of wages. 
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Migration 


VGRaata’ problems were prominently before the congress, 

there being 12 resolutions regarding them. These measures 
were referred to a special committee, which recommended among other 
thinzs ‘complete opposition to the importation of harvest labor from 
overseas.” 


Executive Council for Next Term 


THE whole executive council of the congress was returned by 
acclamation, Tom Moore, of course, continuing to be president. 
St, John was chosen as the convention city for 1929. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Workers’ Education Movement in the South 


HE Southern Summer School for Women Workers in Industry 
which was established last year, constitutes a significant addi. 
tion to the several undertakings of this character in other see. 

tions of the country. 

It is the purpose of the school to assist industrial women to realize 
the present position of woman wage earners in the South and to 
equip them to take up their particular responsibilities. The following 
details are taken from an article in the November, 1928, issue of the 
American Teacher (pp. 8-10) by Louise Leonard, the director of this 
educational project. 

The first session of the southern summer school was held at Sweet 
Briar College, in Virginia, in 1927 and the second at Carolina New 
College, Burnsville; N. C., in 1928. Both sessions were under the 
auspices of an independent committee of southerners, most of them 
wage earners who had had some experience with workers’ education— 
women from the silk mills and knitting mills, garment workers, and 
others, also the president of the American Federation of Teachers, 
who is a southern woman. 

Students came in 1927 and 1928 from eight Southern States; from textile mills, 
including silk, cotton, rayon, came spinners, spoolers, and weavers; from ciga- 
rette factories, packers; from hosiery mills, loopers; from garment factories, 
button and buttonhole operatives, overall, coat, and shirt workers; from cigar 
factories, skilled cigar makers; from shoe factories, French ‘‘folders’”’ and fancy 
stitchers ; from glove factories, laundries, telephone offices, box factories, and men’s 
clothing factories girls came also so that in a group of 25 students, all typical 


southern industries, were represented by girls from some of the largest plants in 
the South. , 


Courses 


“THE study courses, from economics to health education, were 

especially arranged for workers in industry. After taking up 
industrial history from before the invention of machinery the students 
‘‘saw their jobs in a new light, as parts of a great vem industrial 
movement which is revolutionizing the South even as it has wrought 
changes in Europe, in New England, and of which beginnings are 
now evident in the Orient and darkest Africa.” 

Economics were taught in relation to the students’ own jobs, labor 
problems were learned in terms of the students’ own low wages, long 
hours, unemployment, and other drawbacks compared with the lot 
of workers in other localities. 

The purpose of the English course was to aid girls, many of whom 
had been obliged to leave school too soon, to read with more intel 
gence, to write more clearly, and to make public speeches. The 
material for this course was also largely drawn from the students 
labor experience. For instance, the subjects for public speech 
included the following: ‘‘The mill village in which I live’; “Th 
effect of low wages upon workers”; “Industrial democracy in thé 
plant where I work.” 
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One hour per day was allocated to physical education, emphasis 
being placed on exercises which “teach industrial women relaxation 
3 and muscular control.’’ Supplemental talks were given on personal 

health habits, child care, and social hygiene. Furthermore, individual 
advice was given each girl as to proper diet and exercises in view of 
her particuiar job. Many of the students learned to swim and all 
took part in group singing, baseball, hikes, and other kinds of 
’; recreation. 
l- As a supplement to the instruction in economics, A. J. Muste, dean 
0 of the Brookwood College faculty, gave a week’s course covering the 
workers’ position in different periods of history, present-day labor 
Le problems in the United States, and the structure and functions of the 
(0 American Federation of Labor. 
lg The southern summer school faculty is composed of teachers who 
he have a broad knowledge of the subject matter they teach but also 
ls MM experience in educating workers. 


All members of the school—students, tutors, teachers—attended most of the 


et classes; discussion was free and the contribution of the student from her industrial 
Ww life as enlightening to the group as that of the discussion leader who had spent 
he more time studying theory. There were tutorial hours; individual conferences 


for each student about her written work; projects undertaken by a student or a 
committee of students working with faculty members. Thus the program was 
oF flexible, adjustable to needs of students as they appeared, and progressive educa- 
nd tional methods were followed. 


A Widening Influence 


lls, NE week end in August, at the call of the president of the North 
t Carolina Federation of Labor, a conference of labor men and 
vat fa women from three States was held at the southern summer school to 
.cy ll consider the labor organization problems of the South. A.J. Muste 
‘0M led the discussion on ‘‘ Workers’ education as a tool in the hands of 
al MM workers.” At this conference many of the students for the first time 
were in direct touch with organized labor, as 75 per cent of them 
were not members of trade-unions. The students as well as the visit- 
ing trade-unionists found the conference mutually beneficial, and in 
ere anumber of instances saw opportunities for cooperation in their own 
Up fi™ home towns. 

nts Among those financially supporting the summer school are ‘‘in- 
nal terested organizations nd individuals in local southern communities 
cht#/™ from which the students come as well as from other places where 
ale there is interest in the South and in workers’ education.’”’ The coming 
year the school’s director will travel in the Southern States and work 
with local committees to raise funds and secure additional students. 
Workers’ classes will be offered as a means of following up the work 
begun at the summer school. 











Training of Dining-Car Employees 


RAINING of dining-car employees (stewards, cooks, and 
waiters) is being given special attention by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, according to a recent press release of the company 

imnouncing the establishment of the third training school for this 
class of employees. The first of the schools was set up at Columbus, 
Ohio, last year and the second several months ago at Chicago. The 
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success of these first two led to the establishment of the third at [ono 
Island City, the eastern headquarters of the company’s dinine-ca; 
and commissary activities. 

The schools are said to have been organized primarily to “vive g 
thorough and rigid training to prospective dining-car employees and 
at the same time, by regular periods of study and instruction, con. 
stantly to improve the work of those already in the service.”’ Under 
the present arrangement employees go to school for an hour's 
instruction immediately after their return from road trips, the 
average employee spending approximately three hours a week jp 
school. The training contmues as long as the employee remains in 
the service. 

Exact reproductions of the space and equipment of the latest 
type Pennsylvania Railroad dining car are built into and form a 
part of the commissary buildings’ at New York, Chicago, and (o- 
lumbus, thus making possible the carrying on of demonstrations 
and classes under conditions that prevail in cooking and serving 
meals on the road. In the dining-car section of the schools an 
instructing waiter ‘‘possessing wide knowledge and long experience 
in the art of pleasing patrons’’ coaches the waiters in the proper 
methods of serving each item of the menu. ‘‘Courtesy, personal 
appearance, care of silver and linens, and kindred subjects are cov- 
ered with equal thoroughness.’”’ As a part of the activities of the 
schools, expert chefs are ‘“‘constantly engaged in developing new and 
improved dishes and food combinations and in testing the best recipes 
of famous hotels and restaurants to determine their adaptability to 
railroad dining cars.’’ 

The supervisors and instructors at the new Sunnyside Yard 
school at Long Island City are said to be men of wide and varied 
experience not only in railroad dining-car work but in the larger 
hotels and restaurants of Europe and America. 


a 


Plan to Establish Working Girls’ Study Classes in Various 
Cities ' 
TUDY classes or institutes for working girls in a number of 
S cities are being planned -by the standing committee on indus- 
trial problems of the National Council of Catholic Women. 
In addition to the National Capital, representation on the com- 
mittee will permit the organization of seminars in 11 cities: Bur 
mingham, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City (Mo.), Louis 
ville, Milwaukee, Portland (Oreg.), Richmond, St. Louis, and York. 
According to the present scheme of the committee these classes 
would extend over several months with probably a regular meeting 
once a week. It is proposed to have at least one prominent “al 
thority on Catholic industrial teachings address each gathering. 
The students would be furnished with reading lists and guided 
any outside reading and studying they may wish to take up. _ 
A meeting for the inauguration of a working girls’ seminar in \Vash- 
ington, D. C., for the study of industrial problems is scheduled for 
January, 1929. | 


——— 





1 Press release of National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 1928. 
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TRAINING AND PLACEMENT OF HANDI- 
~ CAPPED WORKERS 





Laws Governing State Commissions for the Blind 


WO more States were added, during the legislative year 1928, 
to the 21 States ' which had already passed laws governing 
State commissions for the blind. 

Mississippi (ch. 149) and Louisiana (ch. 101) have provided for 
permanent State commissions for the solution of the problems of the 
blind. Both laws provide for a body (called a commission in Mis- 
sissippi, and a board in Louisiana), composed of five persons, one of 
whom shall be (at least by preference in Mississippi) a blind person. 
The members of the commission and board aan without pay 
but shall receive traveling and other necessary expenses incurred in 
the performance of their duties. The Louisiana act probably gives 


the greater powers to its board, as it defined the duties of its board 
to be: 


1. To prepare and maintain a complete register of the blind of the State, which 
shall deseribe the condition, cause of blindness, capacity for education and 
industrial training, and such other facts as the board deems of value. 

2. To assist in marketing of products of blind workers of the State. 

3. To ameliorate the condition of the blind by promoting visits to them in 
their homes for the purpose of instruction and by such other lawful method as the 
board deems expedient. 

4. To make inquiries concerning the causes of blindness, to ascertain what por- 
tion of such cases are preventable, and cooperate with the other organized agencies 
of the State in the adoption and enforcement of proper preventive measures. 

5. To provide for suitable vocational training whenever the board shall deem 
it advisable and necessary. The board may establish workshops for the employ- 
ment of the blind, paying suitable wages for work under such employment. The 
board may provide or pay for, during their training period, the temporar 
lodging and support of persons receiving vocational training. The board sha 
have authority as provided in this act to use any receipts or earnings that accrue 
from the operation of workshops. 

6. To discourage begging, either directly or indirectly, on the part of the blind 
within the limits of the State. 

7. To make a biannual [sic] report to the governor of its proceedings for each 


fiscal year. 

The Mississippi act directs that its commission “shall maintain a 
bureau of information, the object of which shall be to aid the blind, 
whose training is not otherwise provided for, in finding employment, 
in developing home industries among the blind and in marketing their 
products. It shall in its discretion furnish materials, tools, and books 


-___ 





Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
wow Hatnpshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
bina. and Wisconsin. See “‘ Laws Governing State Commissions for the Blind,” compiled June 1, 1927, 
+ hey — of — and Education, American Foundation for the Blind (Inc.), 125 East Forty-sixth 

» \CWw or. y. 
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for use as a means in rehabilitating such blind persons, and it jay 
establish shops and workshops and, through the employmen;: of 
teachers, give instruction to blind persons in their homes, provided 
that it shall not undertake the permanent support or maintenan:« of 


any blind person. The commission may also register cases of persons 
whose eyesight is seriously defective or who are likely to become 
visually handicapped or blind, and to take such measures, in coopera- 
tion with other authorities, as it may deem advisable for the pre- 
vention of blindness or conservation of eyesight, and in appropriate 
cases, for the education of children and for the vocational guidance of 


adults having seriously defective sight.” 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in October, 1928 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for Octo- 
ber, 1928, with comparable data for preceding months are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers 

and lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

The bureau is dependent upon, trade journals, newspapers, and 
labor periodicals for notices of strikes. These reports are followed 
up by correspondence and when necessary by personal visits of rep- 
resentatives of the conciliation service or of this bureau. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months— 
January, 1927, to October, 1928, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in those months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the 
last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The num- 
ber of workdays lost is computed by multiplymg the number of 
workers affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute meas- 
ured in working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade 
in question. It is to be noted that the figures given include only 
those disputes which have been verified by the bureau. 


TaBLe 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO OCTOBER, 1928 






































Number of dis- Number of workers 
putes involved in disputes | Number of 
ee fl ee ee ee man-days 
Month and year — tu oie ‘iramice Pome 
egin- n effec pe n effec uring 
ning in | at end of pons atendof | month 
month month month 
. pan 

January, 2eies.. Sakai se en Wee 5... ocean 37 18 5, 915 2, 287 58, 125 
February: See 0: iia .bseueees~k. sa 65 45 9, 756 5, 717 115, 229 
Merch, TSMR iitibi . cnn disci a duane oaged 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 214, 283 
Apel, 10 ue crt cote ce doce nad 87 ss 202, 406 199, 701 5, 265, 420 
Ma, Ieee a sak oe a. on woe oseled 107 116 22, 245 200, 702 5, 136, 006 
UR, UR a dick cunmckspilienresdigeninces 80 88 18, 957 196,323 | 4, 863, 345 
OMY, IK nbs uk bck iecebcs cacaewens 65 63 33, 994 199,287 | 5,308, 128 
Augen, Cin fate Ss can atadnetichimipaibtioi 57 53 8, 150 198,444 | 4,999, 751 
Septem REINS os es eee ee deabias 57 58 12, 282 196,829 | 4,945, 702 
J 6 = SPE SS See ee 50 58 13, 024 82, 095 2, 724, 117 
nS RSME Senegal: 27 51 5, 282 82,607 | 2,040, 140 
wom GRE. SUdd2i o. Sooce thiddc ode cle cden 28 54 4, 281 81,229 2,129,183 
Vommmory, Wt 43 62 18, 263 81, 676 2, 135, 092 
ee 6 hi LE SR aS, 47 61 33, 602 104, 883 2, 155, 559 
Oth, Wak, ak 5 cht shibds 2. 255-.55e sik 34 63 7, 145 78,362 | 2,343, 415 
SP uty ape i a eds + 62 70 143, 834 134, 382 4, 884, 430 
OS SRR RSE 72 74 15, 138 136, 094 3, 526, 608 
Ce he ad 40 64 20, 941 134, 406 | 3, 580, 719 
Oy, 100 eee a he 53 60 17, 232 134,102 | 3, 365, 803 
Ampest, Be oF a eo he 57 59 8, 279 129,210 | 3, 577, 599 
Cpt heh AS. bs aceshuansscescteeeniece 41 48 8, 985 65,260 | 2,614, 354 
, Se. cathabake 42 56 25, 329 45, 749 1, 349, 347 

! Preliminary figures subject to revision. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


"TABLE 2 gives by stage og | 
August, September, an 
workers directly involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, \\jp 
OCTOBER, 1928 


the number of strikes beginnin. in 
October, 1928, and the numbe: 0} 












































| 
Cn Number of disputes begin- || Number of workers iny oiye 
ning in— | in disputes beginning iy 
Industry att ee ae eee - 
Septem- | , | Septem- | 
August r | October || August | - | October 
pela. 22. cadt seyial esi: Hf ier? 2,000 |... 
Broom and brush workers. ..........--.-.-|.........} Eee Se Porat 100 | 
a Ns ee eel 9 | 5 | 5 | 576 | 950 | ri 
Chauffeurs and teamsters ---__..._...---- I tccosasc. a3 1 lt on 
SS ET 18 | 9 | 7 485 434 051 
renee Wes oe LEO cI Sh Np lessndchckn Sed 2 ie. esos: 67 
SES EES a ne eS é | Cte a (|) ee 
Sel I ng Sot AS ten Se ED TT. Fe Shhh Fi lsc cnet~ 20 WO Wwates.. . 
Furniture workers-_--_.-....--------- te 1 | Oth ibeacss 27 28 
Iron and steel workers_-__---.....------.-- _ etter Cahn seep 346 |__. 
Tae A 8. LoL. Mae. Git. 2 bese 26 |. on 
Lumber and timber workers.-_--_-_--.---_- , | ea | * ae 
Tevcans ccc cee setur oo tangoe 2 | Bhs 96 56 
Mine workers-- ---------------.---------- 4 12 | 13 3,279}. 6,218 > 983 
Motion-picture operators and theater | 
Ween 420 wits. Sioa. 265... .ik i. 3 | 5 | 6 || 73 810 
RR REE FE A ers Ne Ea 5) eee oY BAR Sa 7 
Printing and publishing ------_-...------- gy aS 1 | 4 apogee 10 
Rr wrens. 35 2 i 5 i Se) -  e. - 25 had coebeete ao OK) 
Shipbuilding -............-.-.- pap TF eas jee. ot eaiging gael 
Teeme wetmetey sy. 5520. 553. 5] 3 2 || 676 362 050 
Miscellaneous. . ---.--.--.--- SR eee ees 4 | 2 2 120 27 7, 052 
Wetihs . ious. yaa. wa cpgisuagh .. 57 | 4] | 42 8,279 | 8,985 25, 32 








Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


ABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
October, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TaBLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN OCTOBER, 19%, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








| 
| Number of disputes beginning in October, 1928 involving 

















ir 
Industry 6and | 2and | 100and | 00and |1,000and’ . 
under | under | under under under | orkers 
20 | «#4100 ~ «|)~ «6500 | «(1,000 5,000 | ond over 
workers | workers workers | workers | workers |“ *'” 
| 
SN CURE iar 6 oS hee ane sco gens 2 2| 1 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_--......-...-..---|------.--- has. See eah ee t6ies > - 
Clothing workers... -.-.....-..-.-.---...-. 4 | 2 | Ree eee 
EO alii. xpi 300) Sih etn ~ se doquere Rinses -| 1 1 | ., 
iti ek dieith devine ending batelawotingn a 1 4 | 2 6 
Motion-picture operators and theater | 
NE is cee os icin 5 5 tin adi em 0 ote Guo 2 | yp ES 
Pottery workers.......-....--.--------.--- |o------- I Sy Re ener itese-- 
Printing and publishing................-.-- ES ee ESE TRE EE ee 
is. dh oe aie. oan ehhh niggnasies>decesnetaes<aekene ae 
ee Se ee ae [eacdupgece I |-.--------|-+-------- l 
Miscellaneous... ---..:.---.---.--------. ©. -|------2--- 1 |-~----200-|-+--+-----|-------- 
pte ios digi? -=>sdeee oe | 9 | 14 | 7 4 E 
“ee / 








In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial cise ending in 
October, by industries and classified duration. 
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TaBLt 4-—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN OCTOBER, 1928, BY 
INDUSTRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 





Classified duration of strikes ending in October, 1928 
































Industry One-half V8 one-| 1 month Smoathe!d months|s months/8 months 
‘month | Balf and | and less | and less | and less | and less | and less 
| or less | lessthan| than than than than than 
| 1 month 2 months|3 months/4 months/6 months|9 months 
| 
seiblacsinnat —- + a meas po 
Building Stk .ctesne dace dienes. eas A. OS By ELS Fite WARES IEE Si i AB ad 
Clothing workers_...........-....-... 7 yy PERNT oF F553 eee aoe i | asters 1 
Porm label nap eitiiss 54h). Slbaaces Bila ck dates cc eed wade met PRESS Eee Sd 
Furnnit ei Se eiaiblns nitiinhdinwniinsinecibininslnencee+nebiinetnauinel a a a 
Mine WORMMIb no oS oe meoes coun. oo OP tee cb cae a ee kko wcll dochuere dae RP Bar eee lecedatnes 
Motion-picture operators and theater | 
WOT KGGD £5 bi i bi tiale ik hid otic diem obi @ Aiwsd thud a a I a oS aie a ns 
Textile workers..............-........ AEE NERS Sr eit Beet o Tt Geen R tonnes 
Mi ined MAMI set adie sein oe esi cee Siva ae ot Wi debghe Cages ABELL Sete S ani E, ae ge 8 BER 
| | } 
ye eT See eee ve ee 25 | 1 3 | 1 | 2 | 1 | i 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in October, 1928 


XPRESS workers, New York.—An unannounced “outlaw” strike 
of approximately 7,000 employees (platform men, clerks, team- 
sters, and chauffeurs) of the American Railway Express Co. began 
in New York City and vicinity shortly before midnight of October 
9 and ended on the night of October 11, having lasted about two days. 
Reports are very conflicting both as to the cause of the strike and 
the number of workers involved. 

The strike had begun to cause extensive congestion of express ship- 
ments in railroad cars and depots, although the company had placed 
an embargo on all incoming and outgoing express matter. The deci- 
sion to return to work was reached by the strikers after hearing an 
address by the president of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, who advised them to honor their contract with the com- 
pany by returning to work pending the outcome of a conference 
between representatives of the union and the company. He explained 
after the meeting that the workers’ chief demand was for recognition 
of the union. 

By others it had been stated that the trouble was the result of a 
jurisdictional dispute between the Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks as to which union 
should have jurisdiction over the teamsters, chauffeurs, and stable- 
men, 

According to reports from union sources the strike was followed 
by full recognition of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks as the 
representative of platform men, clerks, teamsters, and chauffeurs, 
members of that organization, and the company agreed to meet the 
representatives of the employees for the p se of giving considera- 
ws to and disposing of grievances under the terms of the railway 
abor act, . 

From the official journal of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks the iellowing statement of the cause and result of the 
strike is taken: 


The New York settlement definitely disposes of the dispute, now nearly a 
year old, about the meaning of an exchange of correspondence last December 
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between our express national negotiating committee and the company’s com. 
mittee on wages and working conditions, which formed the basis of an under. 
standing whereby the express company conceded to the brotherhood the exc) \isiye 
right to represent employees of the company, with the understanding that should 
any dispute arise between our organization and the International Brother|ooq 
; of Teamsters over the right to represent drivers and chauffeurs, which could yo: 
be settled between the two organizations, such dispute would be submitted t, 
arbitration. 

In that correspondence our committee conceded that the International Brot her- 
hood of Teamsters and the Chicago teamsters are entitled to similar right of 
representation in their respective jurisdictions. 

A dispute arose over the meaning of the word ‘‘jurisdiction” as it was used 
in the correspondence. The express company interpreted it to mean that our 
brotherhood had given up jurisdiction over drivers and chauffeurs. Our ¢>- 
mittee maintained that it had reference to geographic jurisdiction, not craft 
jurisdiction. In order to avoid conflict between the two organizations over the 
question of craft jurisdiction, the committee said they had conceded to the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters the right to represent drivers and chauf- 
feurs at those points where they actually held a majority of them in their 
membership. 

But the company interpreted the letter togmean that our organization had 
given up jurisdiction over these classes. It was upon their own interpretation 
of the letter that they retused to meet our representatives in New York, which 
resulted in the strike. 

Two days before the strike Grand President Harrison had served notice on the 
company canceling the December correspondence. 

The question of the right of our brotherhood to represent drivers and chauf- 
feurs is now fully determined by the New York agreement. 


Rubber workers, idcssachusetts —Objecting to a wage reduction of 
approximately 8 per cent to 300 workers in the “‘making room,’ 900 
employees of the Cambridge Rubber Co., manufacturers of rubber 
footwear, ceased work on October 29. This wage adjustment in the 
making room had been made in order to bring that department in 
line with other departments of the plant. On November 5 the ‘‘em- 
ployees returned at new rate and generally agree that it is fair in 
comparison with other departments and other footwear factories.” 

Suk workers, New Jersey.—Silk workers in Paterson began a strike 
on October 10 to enforce demands relative to wages, umion recogni- 
tion, and hours of labor. The demands as to wages were for an 
average increase, it is said, of 10 per cent. Approximately 1,300 
workers quit work on the morning of the date mentioned, but sub- 
sequent stoppages brought the total number of strikers up to about 
3,000, most of whom were silk weavers. Of something like 150 es- 
tablishments involved, some were members of the Broadsilk Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Some of the workers are members of the 
Associated Silk Workers, by whom the strike has been fostered. 

The manufacturers’ association on October 2 issued a statement 
declaring that ‘‘the broad-silk industry in Paterson is committed to 
the 8-hour day or the 44-hour week,” and continuing: ‘Those mills 
working more than 8 hours a day are in many cases urged by the 
workers to do so, and these mills would readily go back to the 8-hour 
day if their workers so desired.” ) 

o this statement the union replied, calling it ‘a healthy indica- 
tion of a general and well-founded belief that a general adoption 0! 
the 8-hour day would be a long step toward standardization so !ece~ 
sary and so much needed to stabilize and exercise a proper degree 0! 
control of the silk industry,’’ but going on to state: 

However, half truths are misleading and fall far short of describing te tue 
conditions. The statement declares that in many cases the workers themselves 
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are responsible. The manufacturers fail to make clear the fact that most of the 
shops working long hours do so because of the competition among the manu- 
facturers. The average man in addressing himself to this problem fails to note 
the interrelation of hours and wage rates. Thus it is that long hours have natu- 
rally a tendeney to lower wage rates. And inversely through the same universal 
law, long hours are the inevitable and natural result of low prices due to succes- 
sive wage cuts. This is brought about by the worker taking the line of least 
resistance, working longer hours, rather than making vigorous and determined 
steps to resist reductions. 


Wages, hours of employment, number of machines operated, have no recog- 
nized limits, other than the peak of human endurance. 


The first of the settlements embodying the union demands was 
effected on October 13 when the Belfield Silk Co., employing 40 
workers, signed an agreement providing for an 8-hour day, a revised 
wage schedule and recognition of the union. This agreement, which 
covers the demands of the workers, reads as follows: 

It is agreed that the firm or corporation herein named will operate its plant 
on the basis of 8 hours per day and 44 hours per week. 

No work shall be done on Saturday afternoons. Double shifts involving 
night work shall not exceed 44 hours per week. No work shall be done on 
Sunday by textile workers, and the firm herein mentioned further agrees to pay 
wages in accordance with the price list now recognized and in force, including a 
price list approved and adopted in September, 1928. 

And it is further agreed and understood that in the case of jobs difficult to 
classify, such as tinsels, straws, artificial warps, horsehair, etc., prices on such 
goods shall be determined by prevailing conditions. 

And it is further agreed that the firm or corporation herein named shall 
acknowledge and recognize the — and principle of collective bargaining in 
their relations with the Associated Silk Workers of America, through its members 
acting as agents thereof. 


Similar settlements have been made from time to time with other 
mills, so that by the end of October press reports showed that 128 
plants had settled and about 1.700 strikers had returned to work. 

Anthracite miners, Pennsylvania.—Objecting to the employment 
of a laborer from No. 6 shaft as a miner in No. 1 drift of the 
Susquehanna Colleries Co., Nanticoke, Pa., 2,086 miners quit work 
from October 10 to October 16. The miners contended, it appears, 
that the employee was ineligible for the position on account of the 
seniority rule. The man was returned to No. 6 shaft as a miner. 

Bituminous coal miners, Wyoming.—After a scale committee repre- 
senting both the operators and miners in southern Wyoming had 
worked out a new agreement similar to the new agreement adopted 
in [llinois, approximately 1,300 miners in the Rock Springs district 
ceased work because of objection to a reduced wage scale. 

The strike lasted from October 16 to October 19, work being 
resumed under the old scale, pending a referendum vote. This vote 
was taken on October 29, and failed to carry. The men have con- 
tinued at work, pending further negotiations. 

Bituminous coal miners, Ilinois——The No. 2 mine of the Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., at Orient, Ill., was affected by a 
“wildcat” strike of 1,300 miners from October 8 to October 13, 
because of conditions affecting 80 loaders. The miners objected 
“to a division of time which was required for a period of two weeks 
while additional mine cars and locomotives were being obtained, 
which had been on order for some time but which the manufacturer 
failed to ship on time. It was not possible to employ the above 80 
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men steadily and they had to lose one day out of every eight workinc- 

oN until such time as the equipment arrived.” t 

his strike did not have the support of the union leaders and the 
men returned to work under conditions that formerly prevailed. 

Bituminous coal miners, Iowa.—Because of a misunderstandin« of 

o peniroane new wage scale 3,000 miners in Iowa, District 13, United 
ine Workers of America, stopped work for one day, October 1. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into October, 1928 


ITUMINOUS coal strikes.—Of the major suspensions of April 1, 
1927, and April 1, 1928, mention was made in the preceding 
issue of the Review of the settlement in Iowa, which terminated 
the suspension of April 1, 1928. No general settlements have been 
reported for Ohio, Pennsylvania, or West Virginia, where the suspen- 
sion began April 1, 1927, but it is evident that many of the mines in 
these States are operating nonunion or open shop, especially in 
northern West Virginia where production was never seriously 
affected by the strike. 

Clothing workers, Wisconsin.—A dispute over the open shop, which 
the firm of David Adler & Sons Co., clothing manufacturers, \{il- 
waukee, sought to establish in their plants, resulted in a strike or 
lockout on or about April 16, 1928. (See article on page 171 of this 


issue. ) 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in October, 1928 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the conciliation service, exer- 
TT cised his good offices in connection with 53 labor disputes 
during October, 1928. These disputes affected a known total 
of 32,005 employees. The table following shows the name and |oca- 
tion of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy 
not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade 
concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the numbe: olf 
workers directly and indirectly involved. 
On November 1, 1928, there were 24 strikes before the departinent 
for settlement and in addition 15 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 39. 
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Settlement of Trainmen’s Dispute on Western Railroads 


HE report of the emergency board appointed by the Presiden; 
T to investigate the dispute between the western railroads and 
their conductors and trainmen, made public on October 3( 
suggested that the following proposals and counterproposals be sub. 
mitted to the vote of the employees and that the carriers abide hy 
the result: : 

1. Six and one-half per cent increase without change of rules. 

2. Seven and one-half per cent increase and the elimination of the double. 
header and tonnage limitation rules. 

Each of the above includes the continuation of existing differentials for mo.p. 
tain and other special service, and the addition of the requested increase to |ag- 
gagemen for mail, express, and dynamo service. 

3. The Washington agreement providing for an increase of 74% per cent on 
the standard rates for conductors and trainmen, and a procedure, including ar})j- 
tration under the railway labor act, under which the double-header, helper dis- 
trict, car limit, and tonnage limit rules might be taken up by each e¢arrier iy 
special cases where a carrier claimed such rules produced burdensome or 0)})jec- 
tionable conditions. 

4. That whatever proposal is accepted should be made effective May 1, 192s. 

According to press reports the employees affected have agreed to 
accept the first of the above alternatives regarding wages, namely, a 
wage increase of 6144 per cent without change of rules, the wage 
increase to be retroactive to May 1, 1928, and effective to May 1, 
1929. 

The dispute grew out of the refusal of the western railroads to 
consider the demands of their conductors and trainmen, February 27, 
1927, for a 7% per cent increase in wages. A similar increase had 
been granted by the eastern railroads in 1926 and by the southeastern 
railroads in 1927 to the same class of employees. 

On November 1, 1927, they renewed their demands for an increase 
in wages to become effective March 1, 1928, and in addition they 
demanded a change in the pick-up and drop rule. In July, 1923, 
conferences were held between employees and the carriers, during 
which the carriers asked for certain changes in the rules, among which 
were the elimination of the double-header rule and the rules restricting 
tonnage and car limits. The employees contended that the double- 
header rule makes for safety of the employees, while the carriers 
contended thet it only hampers efficient and economical operation 
and could be eliminated without hazard to the men engaged in train 
and engine service. 

These conferences proved fruitless and on July 19 the carriers 
applied to the United States Board of Mediation for its services in 
mediation; and, if this failed, suggested that matters in dispute be 
submitted to arbitration. Mediation was not successful and the 
employees declined to accept arbitration. 

Under the provisions of the railway labor act the President ap- 
pointed the anreeer board on September 29 to investigate and 
report its findings on the dispute. (See Labor Review, October, 125 
(p. 84), for personnel of board.) 
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Cooperation of Union and Employer to Win an Industrial 
Dispute * 


NOVEL means of winning a strike, and one which has attracted 

A the attention not only of the clothing industry but of econo- 

mists, has been resorted to by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 3 

For years the union has had contractual relations with the clothing 
firm of David Adler & Sons, of Milwaukee, 800 of its members being 
employed there. Early in April, 1928, following a change in the per- 
sonnel of the board of directors, the firm made a sudden decision to 
operate henceforth on a nonunion basis, and so informed the union, 
although its agreement with the union had not yet expired. The 
union countered by calling out all of its members at work there, and 
commenced a campaign of picketing. An injunction was sought in 
the circuit court by the firm to restrain the union, but this was 
denied by the court on the ground that the company had acted in 
violation of its agreement and that the controversy really amounted 
to a lockout by the company and not a strike by the union. The 
decision of the court also held that the firm was liable for the wages 
of the workers from the day of the shutdown until the expiration of 
its agreement with the union. 

The situation continued in a state of deadlock for months, with 
the workers holding firm and the company refusing to rescind its 
decision to conduct an open shop. , 

On August 31, 1928, the union announced through the columns of 
its paper, The Advance, that it had made arrangements with the 
firm of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago (a company with which 
the union had had 17 years of contractual relations ‘‘without a stop- 
page ever having occurred or a rift in the relations * * * ever 
having been even threatened’’) for the opening of a new shop. One 
floor of a building in Milwaukee was rented, machines and equipment 
installed and the general procedure planned out, and the shop started 
operations early in October, 1928. 

The new shop is to be run on a contract basis under the direct 
management of officers of the union. It will manufacture for Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx a new line of clothing not heretofore made by that 
frm. Not all of the 800 former Adler employees will be given 
employment here; some will continue to receive strike pay and will 
oP on picketing and other strike activities against the Adler firm. 

This is the first time, to the knowledge of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in which one (union) firm has acted in concert with a 
union to bring another (nonunion) company into line. In this con- 
nection The Advance makes the followmg comment: 

Of course the arrangement entered into between the Amalgamated and the 
firm of Hart, Schaffner & Marx would not have been possible unless the Amal- 
gamated earned for itself the confidence of the Chicago concern. This concern 
knows, from long experience, that when the ted assumes responsibility 
in its contractual relations it will carry it out both in letter and in spirit. 

It was this confidence that was the sole factor in the determination of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx to e the new Amalgamated shop a line of work that would 


keep the members in Milwaukee employed as long as the Amalgamated saw fit 
to run that plant. 
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President Hillman stated: ‘‘We are opening the shop in Milw:, kee 
to prove that labor is intelligent enough to manufacture by its wy 


direction, and to convince the Adler firm as well as other emplo «ers 
in the clothing industry that the open shop in our industry is a +) ing 
of the past.”’ 

The union holds a one-year lease on the present quarters of {ho 
factory, with the option of renewal for a further period of four ye.rs. 
Statements of the union emphasize, however, that the schen) js 
merely a temporary one, and when the firm ‘‘is ready to assume its 


obligations, the union will liquidate the shop and return the workers 
to their former jobs.” It is pointed out, nevertheless, that Milwaikee 
“is not the only nonunion territory. The useful end which the 
present experiment is bound to serve can not be overemphasized, 
neither can it be localized. It is within the realm of possibility (hat 
what was done in Milwaukee may be attempted elsewhere, if and 
when an emergency will call for such step.” 


|. ee _ _ 





Another unusual development is indicated by an announcenient 
by a member of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx firm, stating that for r 
several years officers of the company had been discussing a plan ¢ 
whereby the union would take over the production end of the cloth- 
ing business. He is quoted as saying: ‘‘It is an experimental propo- a 
sition, and if the union goes through with its plan to operate a te 
Milwaukee plant, our company will turn over part of its production si 
on a contract basis.” ” di 

<> ooee tl 

Cé 

Settlement of Labor Conflict at Swedish Iron Mines fo 

( 

HE labor conflict which had been going on at the Swedish: iron ‘ 

mines since January 2, 1928, was settled on August 27, accord- ne 

ing to a he from John Ball Osborne, American consul in 
general at Stockholm. 

The dispute began with the refusal of the operators to grant the in 
workers’ demands for wage increases, and apparently affected about 45 
8,000 miners. The consular report states that the conflict practically lis] 
crippled the exportation of iron ore from Sweden and also seriously in 
affected the railroads, particularly one line which had been built we 
almost solely for the transportation of ore from the mines to the eal 
shipping points. A number of the smaller railroads were obliged to one 
discharge some of their employees, and it is reported that the State ] 
railroads were contemplating the dismissal of some of their men when 10 


the dispute was settled. g 
The terms of settlement retained, on the whole, the provisions of onl 


the previous agreement, although considerable adjustments are said her 
to have been made in contract wages, the lower rates being raised in | 
and the higher ones in some cases being reduced. tior 





er A 


2 Manufacturing Clothier, East Stroudsburg, Pa., October, 1928, p. 36. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in Sawmills, 1928 


URING the summer of 1928 a study of wage rates, hours of 
|) labor, and earnings in the sawmills in the United States was 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data covering 
58,007 employees were collected by agents of the bureau from the 
pay rolls and other records of 319 representative sawmills in 22 
States. Only 18 of the 58,007 employees were females.? 

The lumber production of the 22 States included in: this report 
represents approximately 94 per cent of the total production in the 
country as a whole. 

Summaries of average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, 
and full-time earnings per week are presented in Table 1 for 1928, 
together with like figures for certain years from 1910 to 1925 in which 
studies were made by the bureau. Figures for 1928 in much more 
detail will be available later in bulletin form. Index numbers of 
these averages, with the 1913 average taken as the base, or 100 per 
cent, are also presented in the table. The averages in the table are 
for employees in selected occupations only for each of the years from 
1910 to 1921 and for employees in all occupations in the industry 
from 1921 to 1928. Prior to 1921, due to lack of funds and of time 
necessary to collect and compile reports, the wage Studies in this 
industry were limited to the major occupations. 

Two sets of figures are shown for 1921—one for 33,115 employees 
in the selected occupations in 279 establishments and the other for 
45,667 employees in all occupations in the industry in the 279 estab- 
lishments. Average full-time hours per week for the 45,667 employees 
in all occupations in the industry in 1921 were 58, or 0.8 of an hour per 
week more than for the 33,115 in selected occupations only. Average 
earnings were 2.6 cents more per hour and $1.75 more per week in all 
occupations than for those in selected occupations. 

Index numbers of averages, with the 1913 average as the base or 
100, are given for the purpose of making comparisons of the increases 
or decreases in hours and earnings from one year to another. In 
order to make the series continuous and comparable the index num- 
bers for 1921 for selected occupations have been increased or decreased 
in proportion to the increase or decrease in the averages for all occupa- 
tions as between 1921 and the specified succeeding years. 

Average full-time hours per week changed very little between 1910 
and 1915. The average for 1919 was 56.1, or 5 hours less per week 
than for 1915, a reduction of 8.2 per cent. Between 1919 and 1921 
there was an increase of 1.1 hours, or 2 per cent. After 1921 ve 
little change took place until 1928 when the hours worked per wee 
averaged 1.5 hours less than in 1923 and 1925. Earnings per hour, 


- 





'Data relating to logging camps were also obtained in some States; the present article, however, deals 


only with sawmills, 
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which averaged 18 cents in 1910, did not vary greatly until 1919 \ \\ey 
they were 36 cents per hour. Index numbers of average earn jo; 
per hour increased from 91.4 in 1915 to 194.6 in 1919, a gain of 1 |? 9 
percent. They dropped to 166.5 in 1921, a decrease of 14.4 per ¢ yt: 
increased to 180.5 in 1923, an increase of 8.4 per cent; decrease! {, 
178 in 1925 and increased to 184.9 in 1928. 

Average full-time earnings per week followed somewhat the s.:1¢ 
course as earnings per hour. They increased from an index of ‘)7 (; 
in 1910 to 178.8 in 1919; decreased to 156.5 in 1921; increase! {, 
169.9 in 1923 and then dropped to 167.6 in 1925; and increase:| ty 
169.7 in 1928. The increase between 1913 and 1919 was 78.8 per 


























Se 
cent, and the decrease between 1919 and 1928 was 5.1 per cent. 

The changes from year to year in average full-time hours per Weck & “ 
were responsible for the difference in the trend of average earnings  * 
per hour and of average full-time earnings per week. Sar 

Ed 
TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS WITH INDEX NUMBERS IN SAWMILLS. 
1910 TO 1928 Ed 
Tr 
[1913 average = 100] ie 
rn 
a are 3 ig Off 
| | Index numbers fo: Gr 
Bi ne Average | | Average _— Sor 
| Number | Number : Average ; | I 
Year of estab- | of em- fomeopend earnings | ser AO Full-time Ste 
\lishments) ployees "week Per hour | par wok: Hotere per workings earnings Me 
| week ! T 
week al 
| Mi 
; | MEE PRR NE Fey aig, aR. i. oe Lal 
Selected occupations: | 

910. .---:-.------| 245 23, 316 61.3 | $0180) $10.99, 100.3 97.3 | ot! 

—-epinlllaatele 299 | 31, 495 61. 4 -176| 10.76 | 100.5 95.1 | 

” SRR S 361 | 34, 884 61.5 178 | 10.89! 100.7 96. 2 aa 

ie hee 361 | 34, 328 61.1 . 185 11.26 | 100.0 100. 0 

oT SREB ELS, 348 | 39, 879 61.1 . 169 10. 30 100. 0 91. 4 

_ GRE 141 | 18,022 56. 1 360; 20.13 91.8 194. 6 oS 

cence 279 | 33, 115 57.2 .308 | 17.62 93. 6 166. 5 
All occupations: | | | 

| SR 279 | 45, 667 ee eee. 2 ee eee 

A eS | = 352 45, 068 58. 1 | .362 | = 21.03 93. 8 180. 5 164 pe 

AEP 3 299 | 61, 193 58.1| 357} 20.74 93. 8 178.0; 167.6 : 

i anes | 819) 58, 007 6.6) 871) 21.00 91.3) 1849| 109.7 im Of 

ci ie Sa 

1 Two sets of averages are shown for 1921 for the in\tustry—one for selected occupations and the other va 
for all occupations in the industry. The 1910 to 1921 averages for selected occupations only are com arable : 

one year with another, as are those for all occupations one year with another from 1921 to 1928. i 

Table 2 presents for 1925 and 1928 the average full-time hours §§ we 
per week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week for the & all 


employees in each of the selected occupations and for the emplovees 
in all other occupations in the sawmill industry. Average full-time 
hours per week in 1925 in the various occupations ranged from 55.§ 
for machine feeders in the planing mill to 59.6 for other emplovees. 
The 1928 averages ranged from 55.2 for resaw sawyers, trimmer 
loaders, and graders to 57.8 for log yardmen. 

Average earnings per hour in 1925 in the various occupations 
ranged from 30.9 cents for laborers to 87.7 cents for head band 
sawyers. The 1928 average ranged from 29.3 cents for log yariimen 
to 88.7 cents for head band sawyers. 

Average full-time earnings per week by occupations in 1925 ranged 
from $17.77 for laborers to $50.60 for head band sawyers. The |! 
averages ranged from $16.94 for log yardmen to $50.29 for head 
band sawyers. 
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TasLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1925-AND 1928, BY OCCUPATION 
































Number | Number | <a Average Fetter ad 
Occupation Year | ofestab- | of em- | hours | ¢@rnings ines 
. lishments| ployees | per week per hour oar weak 
| 
Pondmen en boom men and slip men)!_| © -— = 1, 344 56.9 $0. 357 $20. 31 
a. RES eas ite: OB 19 283 57.8 . 293 16. 94 
eso 8 SN gs A fee nea aes 1925 zi 644 67.7 877 50. 60 
1 668 56. é 50. 29 
Sawyers, head, circular__.................--.- | 1925 42 57 58. 2 - 816 47. 49 
1928 45 58 57.6 . 740 42. 62 
Pe ROTO i is 66s ~ cc ping ten etbiggonns- > daigs 1925 285 1,170 58. 2 . 332 19. 32 
| 1928 281 961 57.6 . 825 19. 30 
a ae ae SS oe 1925 299 832 57.5 458 26. 34 
1928 313 742 56. 5 . 26. 44 
Saw tailers (om head saws) -__.._..--.-------- | 1925 299 7 57.3 . 349 20. 00 
| 1928 305 7 56. 4 . 355 20. 02 
Se TO thos dn cdeieiin pad someuens cube an | 1925 75 110 7.9 . 581 33. 64 
| 1928 7 121 56. 1 _ 533 29. 90 
EE: PAE EE Gn GOR Hi 1925 152 296 55. 9 . 489 27. 34 
1928 173 346 55. 2 . 475 26. 22 
Uris 5 >< 5 ig eikeethng tes beldags 1925 = 911 57.8 , = 27. 05 
1928 31 923 56. 7 . 470 26. 65 
Edger tailers 1__- pen Aleit RS. SE Be. | a rt ba = . 319 = = 
Trans cass oun aa nas wm siabiien ian ab cabo ae 17 55. . 341 18. 
Hes me mag ee cama 2 216 630 55.2 ‘379 20. 92 
yy, ETE PIRES Sa ac 1925 a 600 57. : . m4 23. os 
| 1928 31 585 55. .4 23. 
Off-bearers (except on head saw)!___.______- | 1928 208 860 55. 9 .317 17. 72 
CURE de nino ccnw ns pi ction soo ab aie 1928 292 1, 562 55. 2 . 508 27.77 
pg 8 A TN oh ep ee ee eee 274 4, 138 55. 5 . 357 19. 81 
Lier eee aie canker —-o-] 1928 293 2-4 57.3 = ps 
Stackers, hand ! ini hare - dumel? ee 275 4, 31 57.5 . 371 21. 
Machine feeders, planing mill_____- somtant ae 217 1, 535 55. 8 . 390 21. 76 
} 1928 240 1, 782 55. 7 . 373 20. 78 
Tally men !_____- lol PTS Oe 195 680 55. 3 . 451 24. 94 
Millwrights !_. Ey aeRO A)... ERERRIRBENN | 1928 263 701 56. 0 | . 611 34. 22 
Laborers... -- ie Ce 299 36, 698 57.5 . 309 17. 77 
a 1928 314 22, 026 56. 9 . 303 17. 24 
Other employees tae Sl . SOS 1925 299 17, 516 59. 6 419 24. 97 
| 1928 314 9, 971 56. 3 | 438 24. 66 








| Data for this occupation are available for 1928 only, as the employees in it in 1925 were included in the 
group designated ‘‘ Other employees. ’’ 


Table 3 presents for each State, for 1928, average full-time hours 
per week, earnings per hour, and average full-time earnings por week 
of employees in six of the most important selected occupations in the 
sawmill industry. The figures for these occupations illustrate the 
variations in hours and earnings in each occupation in the industry 
in different States. 

In the occupation of head band sawyers, average full-time hours per 
week ranged in the various States from 48 to 60.8. The average for 
all the States combined was 56.7 per week. Average earnings per 
hour, by States, ranged from 68.4 cents to $1.176, and the average for 
all the States was 88.7 cents per hour. Average full-time earnings 
per week by States ranged from $40.20 to $56.57 and averaged $50.29. 
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TABLE 3.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SIX SELECTED OCCUPATI 
STATES, 1928 


















































ci Ti sates Number fat Ne = Average | fn 
Occupation and State | of estab- | of em- hours earnings | * 
geese ployees per week Per hour | ’ 
Sawyers, head, band: a 
pS REESE RRS ES Ae ap Space art ihe 17 32 60. 8 $0. 820 | 
pO ERE eee RE Oe Ae eee ee | 15 35 58.9 . 847 
SIS, c's ussncnbi-dte wicd ncie dies bcs « « «etka iia Aa 14 56 54.6 1. 029 | 
RP a Oe Se PES Sate | 9 23 60. 5 . 893 
( RETEESS SG oe, Be ay eae Pe ee Bee 3 | 12 14 59. 2 . 828 
| SSM e ee a aaa Cte a ae 5 22 48.0 . 945 
Kentucky - -_------ BS cba ediis sea ee at Ss 10 57.5 . 754 
ih ee secs acl AR 16 53 59.1 . 872 
| SE eee 55. pee pereees tks eet 10 12 58.7 . 684 
SEEN. Saree A aeie rs ye Seer ae 21 41 59.0 . 768 
| SEER eee aage oc te: > enn 4 30 60.0 . 844 
REE SS RAE a ee Se Se ae 16 53 58. 4 . 884 
(Re SS tli > d= PROP Ge & 5 14 50.7 . 982 
ES ES. > or Se See ae 23 33 60. 0 . 697 
RS eS ee oe 14 48 48.7 1. 146 
Routh Cassiina Rae ENE ay SO Ee ae i) 17 60.3 . 781 
ING, ia. 5 os Sanat oa oe ES ie rees gto ipa Se T 20 27 57.9 . 875 
al ines ain ct oh bina oni MEER cs dnt Meee ween ee. ll 34 56. 8 . 903 
Nh nie wii etinnak asin Ban, OO il 18 60.7 . 695 
Washington ______.___- =i in heANe th = ws po cds te Sie 19 51 48.1 1. 176 
Ie Ae Ds denis dis a chs Ahlen an oS UMME > oa we ate 10 18 60. 0 . 806 
By nisin knee dikina sata « <xivue dian =< odie 19 27 59. 5 . 764 
ino 0 = 3 ancl so 3 amit piss bape awsods 288 | 668 56.7| .887 
Doggers: 
A SAREE SP SE Shane Mk pda Gee DeO ena 20 82 60. 4 . 237 
RI os 0s 5 ss EE hn ck eam bas 3 15 92 59.0 . 236 
I oo hn a saa ainda i A i) 24 56.3 . 436 
STS 50 'o-5h ahs od ous Sew nent aes a canes 10 28 62. 4 . 237 
RIN ink «= ais, Hah’ -wnwsbeltD ng WER anieaie 16 35 59. 2 - 215 
PN Ni i 5 i iain « cin oa Be So esi a aes niall 2 10 48.0 . 460 
ag, isis pine 324 de bidaNS~ +06 dle kodak 8 19 57.4 . 345 
os, sk dink a. Rae MES iki Lavi, ie teh « Sb 17 a4 58.9 . 281 
RS RRS a ARERR PS. a Sea awales ie ll 19 59. 1 - 328 
ne REO Te ere ee eae eee 23 51 59. 1 - 407 
as ii ete shi dnin 6 3b hh abe edna in 4 34 60. 0 . 525 | 
EE Ee I a SOC, SEA, 10 | 56 58.9 . 276 
II. cininins 5 od 5h Siena eins Ket ae 22 | 46 59.9 . 254 
RRS I PRET <a! MEER se CEIEEE fa 8 9 | 34 48. 6 . 543 
South Carolina___._........- ya 2 re ew ee 10 33 60.0 . 223 
‘Tennessee - .--__._-_- PP NEI cs * Hl 20 48 57.9 .314 
sR PER REE AE ES ii ee BT Ss y 61 59.6 . 295 
pS EES OGY SOM. Nae aan Ms 16 30 59. 6 . 264 
» IERIE CR MEN ES APRESS LSS NETS 20 105 48.1 - 520 
West Virginia--.-_-......:....-- ite) ~atinashen att : 10 18 60. 6 . 413 
ki RE ass PIER OE oa gel cues wees 19 38 59.2 | . 408 
Other States___..____.._...._... Bid. Cie iads 1 4 54.0 | . 450 
nin ctadibiaetass winks 4 bawds tech éask nite sinbaeass 281 961 57.6 . 335 
Setters 
PEE AEE ee aes ee SR POR YET | oe 21 35 60. 4 . 344 | 
EES en IE NEE GEE PORTO OOS aI EE 15 39 58. 7 . 384 
Cs 5S Smee Gates ek 255 Foe ete 14 59 54.9 . 624 | 
| Se fe SS nae, pal ae ee eee ee 12 26 61.2 . 372 
RGR o6 cctiiuheteiehs oo Coun cans suns cen een a 19 20 58.9 . 321 
SES ISTE SS GES PERS CR Duty at Oe Lees) Ne Ie 5 31 48.0 . 650 
SE incianamnedtrese aitttciii dilud ian thiily oi y il 56. 8 . 426 
RU, tue SLES! Sil Se Soe e ese 18 61 58.8 411 | 
SORTA TE Ee MORO peer 2, ge tpanks WR SEP 12 19 58.4 - 404 | 
Cia et deck ee the 2s go. eater ce 23 44 59. 1 . 478 | 
Bn sinsiinititnvainns -auigdiniodtnstPhaieee 4 25 60. 0 - 539 | 
as sraceasiniiesninctnais ostideninn glacavigisi aia 16 47 58.7 - 430 | 
SSRIS S RE Fs MRC IE TS ais RS 5 31 50. 2 . 604 | 
PRE LOIS SOR Sie OP FREE 23 40 60. 0 . 309 
Ie Nicihaiehe ann ic ta dlls o> ult ocantie.in 6 <a ccpil mentee 14 53 48. 6 . 680 
ETE yO TS Ser is Oe FE 10 18 60.0 - 339 | 
I aeetttithind noun cyst ietaid i enw nines dig nd dienes 20 27 57.7 . 420 
A piientiictitnsthnatinieietechidetiptndinidiaidte® ll 37 58.9 - 365 | 
. GSE GER TA HEIR Sadek he Sie 12 16 59.8 . 346 
NR a cndinicnckb eke ts Bi ba dbuie onmtone—s 21 53 48.1 . 608 
Pe I tli kde lnSiiens ou Rbies kb wdc BAERS « A 10 19 60.0 . 470 
a ern aatiel ad his daiblaniiineinc calatdinanieitl 19 31 59. 5 . 452 
eR iicccpiidiiennindbiaebinneeimuvdibiiu teeta 7. 313 742 56. 5 . 468 
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Table 3—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SIX SELECTED OCCUPATIONS BY 
STATES, 1928—Continued 






























































Average ; | Average 
Number | Number : Average ; 
Occupation and State | of estab- | of em- —— earnings | en 
lishments} ployees per week | per hour | per week 
| | 
Saw tailers on head saw: | | 
I SU gS PE SS Bee et ae) ye ee ee se 21 37 60. 6 $0. 233 $14. 12 
to cca cheniimphiti: dls in sp ciliata lime aid 15 47 58. 9 . 274 16. 14 
California _-..........-- » dp idtas Sow wk - Sods Sud bbe 14 53 54.9 . 466 25. 58 
NT a ete ee ee Oe Sey ek See 12 24 61.5 . 238 14. 64 
ht i 5 a hy SR SOS 2S MT AOE | I Rs, 18 24 59. 2 . 201 11. 90 
Idah@si.vss..-. ea fs 5 22 48.0 . 467 22. 42 
CR TRE Oe SN MRSS HERE y 11 56. 8 . 326 18. 52 
PF ASRS 5 Ae Se SCE RG eae es 6 a: a 18 59 59. 7 . 269 16. 06 
55 & cows shins «eo acd eh oh eens ll 15 58. 7 | . 338 19. 84 
gis Sr asi Sas a seek 2 ae 23 44 59.2|  .376 22. 26 
RR £3.26 65 Lh at oe eee 4 31 60. 0 | . 387 23. 22 

: TE nv intinivn a vvitintint tak + divceediawkceti eae 16 46 58. 6 . 264 15. 47 
: Daa he eke OU ra ads th eeebe 5 14 50. 7 | . 497 25. 20 
: Nogee SNS. oe ok ke cele Bivins anntiebil 15 23 60. 3 . 250 15. 08 
. oA SNe PETS Ree PO See Sea S Te Sec ae 14 67 48. 5 . 547 26. 53 
) ee SE Soe ts a RCTS See ee 10 16 60. 0 . 210 12. 60 
, TINS oni noosa ce liiogibe acute ccs nite 20 27 57.9 . 298 17. 25 
‘ oe oe le nals cudueeeuehekee ll 33 59. 1 . 266 15. 72 
} Vg bs bina Sadaebes lee caavused CA 14 21 58. 9 | . 268 15. 79 
; I ie. a wis) c Bethe babii wn ph baweknnn eee 21 74 48.1 | . 537 25. 83 
D i GI RR eae Sera peckae ou Pees 10 18 60. 0 . 383 22. 98 
0 (| hl PE 5 5 olga ST Se 19 32 59. 4 . 363 21. 56 

i a ee ae ea oe 305 738 56. 4 355 20. 02 

Edgermen: 
1 8 EE Sata As Ppa ae eg a 21 44 60.8 . 348 21. 16 
; MS G32. S'S ce TE. ylides, Seat eps °F 15 55 59. 0 . 405 23. 90 
“ SE Roe ee TORN SS ene ee Cae ae 14 57 54.7 . 672 36. 76 
L4 (tna dg defination pagina te i 5 RE 12 33 61. 5 | . 360 22. 14 

. ES Si TSMR AD 2 PRR AOS Ss 6 TR RS 19 20 58.9 . 339 19. 97 
“ Sag, I SETI GP ERS 5 22 48, 0 . 620 29. 76 
od GRE, SERA. AGS. So EES 9 il 56.8 . 443 25. 16 
~ RG cee ee. & SES. Sars S Bs ey 18 107 59. 0 . 374 22. 07 
* oi wdich a dh ces i ads cen Anneseh 12 16 58. 7 -417 24. 48 
- Michigan__.-.-_-- pa OEP ae ae Al AE: Sg ET 23 49 59. 2 . 451 26. 70 
Minnesota..........- ieee: eae * nite. AEE DO, fr ego ey he 4 41 60. 0 . 494 29. 64 
; ET Ty eT Tes ail ea a de = pipe ay 3, 16 79 58. 9 . 387 22. 79 

Montana ...._....- Bier wee a J jn29 Oe ae 5 21 50. 0 . 603 30. 15 
I ec SERIE A 2 aR IN SR cae SES NE SE 23 34 60. 0 . 305 18. 30 
ee et a ee Sls 14 67 48.7 . 780 37. 99 
Sad SERS ES. Se oF eee 10 26 60. 0 . 326 19. 56 
srs ee ee eet aks 20 26 58. 0 . 433 25. 11 
ba 5 dn cb ok oon his o- dee ceids oe ll 48 59. 1 . 387 22. 87 
lS a RENE i ES I, St ES 2, S&S 17 21 58.7 . 314 18. 43 
Washington - ___- ieee s $2 5. tees | PLL Bee 21 89 48. 1 . 683 32. 85 
RS i ee, Sr Bee ae 10 17 60. 0 . 07 30. 42 
eT ee ee Re he SS oe ae a 19 40 59. 6 . 457 27. 24 

TD Na. SE: NES FT SS 318 923 56. 7 . 470 26. 65 

Laborers: 

: A es See 21 1, 795 60. 5 . 198 11. 98 
on Arkan@as........._- 2 SS OS OS 4s I as GED 15 1, 472 59. 2 . 243 14. 39 
: Se i 14 1, 078 56. 4 . 423 23. 86 
ESTE cao CERI eg PS ee 5 Ue ae es 12 864 61.4 . 207 12. 71 
s OT RPE led a SRE See Sareea 19 704 59. 5 . 185 11. 01 
" I TR ces os cs Me ic nn om 5 | 569 48. 0 . 4€0 22. 08 
' SRL, | OS RR ee ray 9) 164 57.0 . 267 15. 22 
e ee eg eee 18 | 1, 950 59. 5 . 231 13. 74 
OF OGRE. SSR GRE RSS 5. SE SRS 12 | 192 59. 5 . 301 17. 91 
a | SBS. SS SR 1k 23 | 828 59. 0 . 345 20. 36 
"O4 RR SBR ASRS St Ser 4 | 753 60. 1 . 363 21. 82 
29 SS I SS 2c SIRE ES OES as & 16 | 1, 967 59. 7 pit 14. 15 
a ER eS SERN PERRI SE I 5 | 422 50. 6 436 22. 06 
: 05 ICU Sn ee ee 23 1, 052 60. 2 . 213 12. 
a4 RE ER SIRENS. ae SIR 14 1, 528 48.3 . 486 23. 47 
. an, IRR A SIR (oss SPSS 10 785 60. 2 . 165 9. 93 
rr ies, occ bandh baesnahaqepee sued 19 688 58. 2 - 248 14. 43 
: 69 Os oon. aap ca bodennkacgean sesde ll 915 57.6 . 242 13. 94 
94 hi REND Ra eS. oe a 14 366 60. 1 . 247 14, 84 
: Ir Oe 21 2, 510 48.0 . 488 23. 42 
99 ee Ce a nn 10 313 60. 1 . 354 21. 28 

a Wy eg eT ae 19 1, 111 59. 6 . 322 19. 19 
Af NE oo 314 | 22, 026 | 56. 9 | . 303 | 17. 24 

een } 
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Table 4 shows average full-time hours per week, earnings per hou: 1 
full-time earnings per week for the employeesin all occupationsin t}:« j1)- 
dustry in the millscovered in each State and in all Statesin 1925 and | 28 

Average full-time hours per week in 1925 in various States riijicod 
from 48.2 to 62.1 and in 1928 from 48 to 61.3. All the States 5 \e,- 
aged 58.1 hours in 1925 and 56.6 hours in 1928. 

Average earnings per hour in the various States in 1925 ranged /rom 
22 cents to 53.9 cents and in 1928 from 22.7 cents to 56.6 cents. The 
average for all States was 35.7 cents in 1925 and 37.1 cents in 192s 

Average full-time earnings per week for the various States in | 925 
ranged from $13.62 to $28.66 and in 1928 from $13.67 to $28.61. || 
the States combined averaged $20.74 in 1925 and $21.00 in 192s. 

The average number of wage earners in the sawmill industry jp 
1925 as reported by the United States Census in each of the 22 States 
included in the 1928 study are shown in the last column of the table. 


¢ 
TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS, AND AVERAGE 
HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1925 AND 1928, BY STATES 








Number in this 
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Wages and Hours in the Boot and Shoe Industry, 1928 


SUMMARY of the results of the 1928 study recently completed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of wages and hours of labor 
in the boot and shoe industry in the United States is presented 

in this article. The principal figures presented are average full-time 
hours per week, average earnings per hour, and average full-time 
earnings per week for 28 ,312 male and 20 346 female wage earners in 
157 representative establishments i in 14 States. These States were 
the most important nm number of wage earners in the industry in 
1925, according to the United States Census of Manufactures, and 
the wage earners employed in them form more than 96 per cent of all 
the workers in the industry in the United States. The 48,658 
employees covered in the 1928 study represent 24.5 per cent of the 
total number in the 14 States in 1925 and 23.5 per cent of all in the 
United States in that year. 

The 1928 survey, like those of former years, covered representative 
establishments in each State, and was limited to establishments 
whose principal products were men’s, women’s, or children’s shoes 
made by the welt, McKay, or turn process. Data were not included 
from establishments whose main or ee roduct was nailed or 
pegged shoes, or specialties such as slip eggings, felt or rubber 
footwear, etc. Wherever possible the vt were obtained from the 
same establishments in 1928 as in 1926. In some instances, however, 
these plants were not operating, had moved to some other locality, or 
had ceased to be representative. 

The 1928 industry averages of full-time hours per week, earnings 
per hour, and full-time earnings per week, and like figures for each 
of the specified years 1910 to 1926, with index numbers of these 
averages, are presented in Table 1. The 1928 figures in greater 


j ‘ietail will be published later in bulletin form. 


Wages changed very little between 1926 and 1928. Average earn- 
ngs per hour, all occupations combined, increased from 52.8 cents 
per hour in 1926 to 53 cents in 1928. Average full-time hours 
nereased from 49 to 49.1. Aversge full-time earnings per week 
increased from $25.87 in 1926 to $2v.02 in 1928. 

An examination of Table 1 shows that 1920 was the peak wage 
year. The average earnings per hour for all employees in that year 
were 55.9 cents per hour. There was a decrease of 5.8 cents per hour 
between 1920 and 1922. Since the depression period, which occurred 


8] immediately after the peak in 1920, each fad has shown a steady 
% increase. Due to the increase in hours of 


bor weekly earnings on 
full time have increased by a slightly larger percentage than have 
hourly earnings. The average f ul! J-time earnings per week in 1922 
were $24.45, while the corresponding figure in 1928 was $26.02. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, AND INDEX NUMBERS THERE IN 
THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, ALL OCCUPATIONS COMBINED, 1910 To ; 








3 —— 

| | Index numbers (1° 

Average of— 
full- 





time 
, Full- 
Seo time Earn- 
week hours | ings per | e 
per | hour | 
week 


ings 








Selected occupations only: 

910 10, 581 $0. 286 92.0 | 
15, 028 - 292 93.9 | 
19, 405 . 288 92. 6 | 
19, 911 . 811 100. 0 | 
18, 567 101.0 


49, 376 
60, 692 
58, 321 
51, 247 
47, 361 
45, 460 
154 52, 697 
157 | 48, 658 


tet et et 


SRERSESS SSSER 


- 243 
. 259 
. 336 
- 559 
- 501 
- 516 
. 528 
. 530 


100. 8 
107. 5 
139. 7 
232. 0 
207.9 
214. 1 | 
219. 1 

220. 3 
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12 sets of averages are shown for 1914 for the industry—1 for selected occupations and the o' 
all occupations, in the industry. The 1910 to 1914 averages for selected occupations only are con; 
l year with another, as are those for all occupations 1 year with another from 1914 to 1928. 





r for 


er 
irable 


The wage studies made by the bureau im this and other industries 
prior to 1914 were, on account of lack of funds and of time necessary 
to collect and compile wage reports, limited to certain major occu- 
pations. The figures in Table 1 for the years 1910 to 1914, therefore, 
are for selected occupations only, but those for the years 1914 to 192s 
are for the wage earners in all occupations in the industry. Two sets 
of figures are shown for 1914—one for 18,567 employees in the selected 
occupations in 91 establishments, and the other for 49,376 employees 
in all occupations in the same establishments. 

Average full-time hours per week for employees in all occupations 
in the industry in 1914 were one-tenth of an hour per week more, and 
average earnings were 7.1 cents per hour or $3.85 per week less than 
for those in the selected occupations only. 

Index numbers are shown in Table 1 (1913 average = 100 per cent) 
for the purpose of making ready comparison one year with another 
for the entire period from 1910 to 1928. Those for the selected occu- 
pations for each of the years from 1910 to 1914 are simple percentages 
with the 1913 average as the base. Those for all occupations for each 
of the years from 1914 to 1928 are as computed by increasing or 
decreasing the 1914 index for selected occupations in proportion to 
the increase or decrease in the average for all occupations betwee! 
1914 and the specified succeeding year. 

Average full-time hours per week decreased gradually from an inex 
of 102.7 in 1910 to 88.2 in 1920, then increased to 88.9 in 1924 and 
1926, and to 89.2 in 1928. The decrease between 1913 and 1920 wa: 
11.8 per cent. The increase between 1920 and 1928 was 1.1 per cent. 

Average earnings per hour increased from an index of 92.0 in |')1' 
to 232.0 m 1920; 5 at ae to 207.9 in 1922; increased to 214.1 in |{)24, 
to 219.1 in 1926, and to 220.3 in 1928. The increase between |°!5 
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and 1920 was 132 per cent, and the decrease between 1920 and 1928 
was 5 per cent. 

Average full-time earnings per week increased from an index of 

94.1 in 1910 to 95.8 in 1911; decreased to 93.2 in 1912; increased to 
203.7 in 1920; decreased to 184.7 in 1922; and increased to 196.6 in 
1928. The increase between 1913 and 1920 was 103.7 per cent, and 
the net decrease between 1920 and 1928 was 3.5 per cent. The 
difference in the trend as between average full-time earnings per week 
and average earnings per hour was due to the changes from year to 
year in average full-time hours per week. 
- Table 2 shows 1926 and 1928 average full-time hours per week, 
earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week for all males and 
all females separately in each of the selected major occupations in 
the industry and for both sexes combined in all occupations. 

Referring to the totals at the end of the table it is seen that the 
average full-time hours of males in all occupations combined were 
49 in 1926 and 1928 and that those of females increased from 49 in 
1926 to 49.2 in 1928. During tle same period, average earnings per 
hour for males increased from 62.2 to 62.5 cents and those for females 
decreased from 40.1 to 39.7 cents per hour. Atverage full-time earn- 
ings per week of males increased from $30.48 to $30.63 and those of 
females decreased from $19.65 to $19.53. 

In 1926 average full-time hours per week of males in the various 
occupations ranged from 45 for folders to 50.8 for cementers and 
doublers, and those of females from 48.2 for machine heel builders, 
to 52.5 for outsole or insole rounders. The 1928 averages for males 
ranged from 45.4 for folders to 52 for machine turn lasters and of 
a from 48.1 for machine heel builders to 52 for hand heel 
builders. 

Average earnings per hour in 1926 of males in the various occupa- 
tions ranged from 35.1 cents for lacers (before packing) to 95.7 cents 
for folders, and of females from 29.8 cents for tack pullers to 59.2 
cents for outsole or insole rounders. In 1928 these averages of males 
ranged from 37.8 cents for lacers (before packing) to 89 cents for 
Goodyear welters, and of-females from 31.8 cents for table workers 
to 50.5 cents per hour for vampers. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males in 1926 ranged from 


$17.09 for lacers (before packing) to $45.68 for Goodyear welters, 
and of females from $14.60 for tack pullers to $31.08 for outsole or 
insole rounders. In 1928 these averages of males ranged from $18.22 
for lacers (before packing) to $43.61 for Goodyear welters, and of 
females from $15.36 for table workers to $25 for assemblers for 
the pulling-over machine. 
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TABLE 2,—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1926 AND 1928, BY OCCUPATI: .s 



























































} | 
Law | Average 4 an 
| Number of! 4; ; Average Sorat 
| establish- | pried S oe earnings full-time 
a — our: perhour | ©” ings 
Department and occupation | Sex| per week | per week 
| 
1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928} 1926 | 1928 | 192 | yx 
: | | 
Cutting department | | | 
ss vamp and whole shoe, M.| 108 110 | 2,129 | 1,777 | 48.9 | 48.6 |$0. 808 |$0. 824 |$39. $40, 05 
hand. 
Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, | M.| 54; 58] 782; 882 | 49.4 48.7] .658| .669 | 32 32. 5 
machine. | F.| 15 10 58 | 43 | 49.9 | 50.3 5OL | .471 | 25.00 23. 4 
Cutters, trimmings, hand_.....| M. 95 | 101 837 733 | 49.3 | 48.9) .516) .530 | 25. 44 | 25, o& 
|F.| 9 6 2% | 19] 49.2) 49.7 | .404 | .363 | 19.55 | is 04 
Cutters, trimmings, machine-_| M. 7 50| 173; 259) 49.8) 49.9] .4389) .436 | 21.56 | 21.7% 
| F.| 18 9 74 36 | 49.0 49.4] .378| .372| 18. 38 
RGU. IN... gin do nktcees M. 37 34 96 98 | 48.4 48.1) .668) .653 | 32. 4] 
|F/] 113] 110! 552) 541} 4891 49.1! 496] | 458 | 23 -- 29 49 
Cutters, linings, hand -_--_......| M. 5 91 373 338 | 49.1 | 48.7 | . 642 - 649 | 31.52 | 31.6) 
| F. 6 3 42 6 | 48.9 | 49.7 . 307 - 416 | 15.01 | 20,68 
Cutters, linings, machine_____- 'M.| 54 54 197 179 | 49.0 | 49.2} .523 | .566 | 25.63) o7 &: 
| F, 4 -  & eS oS . 334 |_ 6. 6 
Sole leather department | 
Cutters, outsole. __._..__..__.- 'M.| 70}; 60] 273! 285/486) 49.3| .716] .716 | 34.80 35.3% 
Cutters, insole______- ed pui Says 43 5A 217 349 | 48.8 | 49.2) .640 . 644 | 31. 2 31. 68 
Rounders, outsole or insole _- --| M.;| 10 89 182 166 | 49.1 | 49.8) .629 | .627 | 30.88 31.2% 
4 te 1 | 4; @ |525] @ | .502) © | 31.0% 
Channelers, outsole or insole_..|M.} 100} 93 | 199] 193 | 48.9 | 49.5 | .709 | .681 | 34.6; 7 
Cutters, top and heel lifts, ma- |M.} 32 33; 106; 131 | 485) 48.4| .515] .517 | 24.98 25.0 
chine. 
Heel builders, hand_..........- M. 10 ll 18 32 | 49.8 | 51.6) .483 | .388 | 24.05 2.02 
F. 8 5 19 23} 50.0 | 52.0] .500; .403 | 25.00 20.% 
Heel builders, machine. _...... M. 24 2 47 97 | 48.7 | 48.7 527 | .498 | 25.66 24.25 
F. 18 13 93 124 | 48.2 48.1 . 466 . 453 | 22.46 | 21.79 
Fitting or stitching department 
Stampers, linings or uppers_.._.| M 15 7 K 15 | 49.2) 48.0| .434] .621 | 21.35 25 
F./| 121} 123 670 570 | 48.8 48.9) .386 | .400 18.54 Ly. i 
Cementers and doublers, hand | M. 18 5 42 9 | 50.8 | 46.2 | .374 . 636 | 19.00 26.38 
and machine. F 118 | 124] 1,426 | 1,318 | 49.3 | 49.3) .340) .330 | 16.76 16.27 
Folders, hand and machine.__-_| M 10 11 61 51 | 45.0 | 45.4 957 | .808 | 43.07 36.68 
F.{| 121 | 1199] 1,002| 928 | 487/488] .453 |) .416 | 22.06 20.30 
Peneete ic 65s. ik kin igs M 12 18 30 34 | 48.2/ 48.3) .614} .648 | 29.59 31.30 
F 102 96 37 269 | 49.5 49.4 . 441 ~ 424 {| 21.83 20.95 
Tin wie. se ca ks. F 84. 66 327 260 | 48.7 48.8; .480;) .440 | 23.38 21.47 
Closers or seamers ........-.- -|M 7 8 21 16 | 47.9 | 47.8 | .6383 | .624 | 30.32 20.8 
F 119 117 413 379 | 49.3 | 49.5 . 403 . 407 | 19.87 | 20.1 
Seam rubbers, hand and ma- | M 14 13 21 48.1 | 48.0; .481 | .408 | 23.14 19.58 
chine. F 62; 50 100 106 | 48.9 | 49.3) .341 |) .346 | 16.67 06 
Lining makers______._...-.-. F.| 124) 129} 1,170 | 1,046 | 49.3 | 49.2] [413 | 5398 | 20.36 19.58 
I ning cepsensntddan am sabcuele F. 13 3 27 7 | 80.3 | 49.1} .3386 | .382 | 16.90 | 18.76 
Top Geen. se cals M 27 30 90 132 | 47.1 | 47.9 .773 . 830 | 36.4 . 76 
F 121 |} 124 | 1,469 | 1,399 | 49.3 | 49.4) .486 | .451 | 23.96 | 22.2 
EE EEE F 88 92 461 534 | 49.2 | 49.2 560 | .402 | 27.55 | 24.21 
Buttonhole makers _-..._-..--- F 65 57 110 81 | 49.1 | 49.2 444 | .401 | 21.80 | 19.73 
Button fasteners__...........-- F 49 30 80 48 | 50.0 | 49.8 389 852 | 19.45 | 17.58 
) SHORES OEE eS 2 Soe” M 39 36 74 59 | 49.0 | 48.8 557 | +. 588 | 27. 29 | 28.69 
F 66 62 128 110 | 48.7 | 49.7 473 | .435 | 23.04 | 21.62 
Vembeete: . 25203. a ee 63 54 294 270 | 48.2 | 48.2 741 | 2727) 35.72 | 35.04 
F.| 123) 119} 1,170} 1,022 | 49.1 | 49.3 531 | . 505 | 26.07 | 24.9 
PE oi icinsts ite siniknig sssohiteauiereidaet™ F. 57 39 96 57 | 49.5 | 49.5 389 . 393 | 19.26 | 19.4 
Tongue stitchers..............- F. 68 65 223 203 | 48.8 | 49.0 401 | .386 | 19.57 | 18.91 
Fancy stitchers............-..- M. 16 20 : 46 135 | 47.4 | 47.2 763 | .778 | 36.17 | 36.72 
F.| 112} 124 | 2,398 | 2,534 | 49.4 | 49.4 452 | .423 | 22.33 | 20." 
Baek-stay stitehers __.......... F.| 85 77 337 279 | 48.8 | 49.1 433} .419 | 21.13 20.5) 
Table workers__............... F. 98 88 893 672 | 48.4! 48.3 308 |} .318 | 14.67 | 15. 96 
Lacers (before lasting) __...__-- M. 7 6 10 6 | 48.6 | 49.7 356 | .428 17.30 21.2 
F. 72 83 112 128 | 48.9 | 49.3 386 | .373 | 18.88 | 15.9? 
Lasting department 
Last pickers or sorters____. ...- M.| 106} 105} 291 | 245/492/)403] .401) .477 | 24.16 2.52 
Assemblers, for pulling-over |M.| 113] 116 541 71} 49.1) 49.0) .506| .577 | 29.26 2.2 
machine. F y 10 36 26 | 49.6 | 40.9] .422) .501 | 20.93 25. 
Pullers-over, hand __._._....--- M.| ll 13 47 32} 47.5 | 48.4] .828] .710 | 39.33 | 34.56 
Pullers-over, machine .........- M.| 121] 120] 576} 6537 | 49.2/ 49.2] .766 | .740 | 37.60 36.4 
Side lasters, hand__............ M.;} 38] 31] 287] 128] 47.8) 482] .740] .600 | 35.37 33% 
Side lasters, machine __.__....- M 93} 104| 616) 660 | 49.5) 49.3] .675] .661 | 33.41 32% 
Bed machine operators.._......|M.| 121 | 117 } 1,279 | 1,207 | 49.1 | 49.2] .700| .682 | 34.37 33.» 























1 Data included in total. 
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TanLe 2.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1926 AND 1928, BY OCCU PATIONS—Contd. 








Department and occupation | Sex 
| 





Lasting department—C on. 


Hand-method lasting machine | M. 
operators. 


Turn lasters, hand_............| M. 
Turn lasters, machine. ___.--- 1M. 
Tein GOGle bose oe oe ~ SUE se iM. 
TORE PE incee ene nclibeesce Mz. 

Bottoming department F. 
Goodyear welters__.___- PD. atl M. 


Welt beaters and slashers...... M. 
Bottom fillers, hand and ma- | M. 

chine. | 
Sole cementers, hand and ma- | M. 
chine. | F, 
Sole layers, hand and machine. M. 
Rough rounders __......-...-...M. 
Channel openers and closers --- . ‘ 
| F. 





Goodyear stitchers__......._-_-- M. 
McKay s®wers_...........-...| M. 
Stitch separators............-..- M. 
LOPS ies teecurscone es 
Heelers, leather_..............- M. 
Heelers, Wood ........-.-......| M. 
Heel trimmers or shavers._-_--. M. 
Heel breasters __......---- < wipe ae 
Edge trimmers ennienapale ite 
| Se ae a AS ee cae SS” ae 
Finishing department 
te il See eee fe 
Oy. a eee 
eS M. 
Heel burnishers...........--_- M. 
Bottom finishers_..........___- M. 
RETR eager |M. 
| F. 
Se MINS... occceceeaden mM. 
Me ID. 4 . dito de -cnthnobas | M. 
pot ot eee Mite RED Fs M. 
F. 
RE eters: ;M. 
F. 
ae M. 
F. 
AGI Eas eee Bt = 
Lacers (before packing) .......- M. 
F. 
Sein ae M. 
F. 
Other employees........._____- | M. 
F. 
All oceupa*ions_........- M 
—— 
All oceupations, male 





and female_............|...- 









































bony Average i 3 Average 
| Number of | Number of | full-time Average full-time 
| establish- nateinionn h earnings - 
| ments aie ours per hour earnings 
| per week per week 
| 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 
14 9 68 101 | 48.9 | 47.2 ($0. 700 |$0. 856 $34. 23 $40. 40 
35| 31| 726] 706] 47.7| 47.9] .870!] .831 | 41.50 | 39.80 
5 6 86 50 | 48.3 | 520) .835| .575 | 40.33 | 29.90 
23] 2 66 66 | 48.9} 49.6] .857| .873 | 41.91 | 43.30 
98 | 95| 321] 284) 49.3| 49.2! .462] .448 | 22.78 | 22.04 
3 l 8} @) 1490] @ | .298] @ | 1460] 
92} 86| 358] 328/487149.1| .938| .890| 45.68 | 43.61 
80| 63| 147] 118] 4881|49.9| .569| .508 | 27.77 | 25.35 
82| 81| 158] 139] 49.2|493)| .507/] .512| 24.94 | 25.24 
70| 61} 145! 110/489] 49.1! .456| .425 | 22.30] 20.87 
6 5 9 9/ 484/508] .317| .342| 1534] 17.37 
106 | 113| 284] 237) 49.11 49.0] 636] .656 | 31.23 | 32.14 
91| 84) 241} 226/4881/487] .825| .815 | 40.26 | 39.69 
90| 92) 303] 287| 49.4| 49.4] .508| .512| 25.10] 25.20 
0| 16 68 43 | 48.9) 488] .444| .417| 21.71 | 20.35 
98| 89) 517] 461 | 48.9| 48.9] .776| .766 | 37.95 | 37.46 
51 |. 50/| 159] 138| 50.1 | 49.4| .687]| .755 | 34.42 | 37.30 
55| 55!/ 111] 117| 488/491! .528| .533 | 25.77 | 26.17 
119 | 122} 345! 318) 49.4| 493] |655| .648 | 32.36 | 31.95 
102} 92] 319| 248/ 49.1/ 49.0] .720| .764 | 35.79 | 37.44 
73| 80! 713!) 798| 488| 49.4] .8293!| .820/| 40.16 | 40.95 
103 | 94] 234| 198| 49.2/ 49.3] .736! .716 | 36.21 | 35.30 
78| 72] 124! 116| 491/488! .631| .618 | 30.98 | 30.16 
127| 131! 808| 754| 49.2/ 491! .785| .764 | 38.62 | 37.51 
| 30] 31 58 39 | 49.0 49.1 .582! .618 | 28.52 | 30.34 
| 124| 122| 484) 356/49.4/ 49.5) .640| .651 | 31.62 | 32.22 
120| 133 | 765 | 738/|4911|49.1| .766| .755 | 37.61 | 37.07 
104} 97/| 342!| 312| 49.21 491] .623| |589 | 30.65 | 28.92 
104| 91] 275| 236 | 49.3 | 49.3 7 | .581 | 29.93 | 28. 64 
@) | 104] @) 309 | (2) | 489! ( | .632/) @ | 30.90 
gs | 7 248 | 189/ 49.2/49.4| .450| .454 | 22.14 | 22 43 
is| 13 46 36 | 50.1 | 49.5| .416| .336 | 20.84] 16.63 
39} 42! 116] 131 / 483/483] .526| .493 | 25.41 | 23.81 
29 | 2% 66 77 | 48.6 | 49.0/| .338| .334| 16.43 | 16.37 
112} 119! 275! 226| 49.5 | 49.2!| .494| .510| 24 45 | 25.09 
114} 118 | 1,088 | 1,072 | 49.2| 49.2| .611 | .624 | 30.06 | 30.70 
43| 36) 302| 239| 49.0| 493] .419| .386 | 20.53] 19.03 
53 | 48| 128| 134/| 482/485] .594| .569 | 28.63 | 27.60 
110} 120} 925| 832/| 49.0| 49.4] .388| .377| 19.01 | 18.62 
22| 16 49 24 | 49.0| 48.5 | .428| .487 | 20.97 | 23.62 
$1| 7 317| 290! 49.1 | 49.3| .377| .375 | 1851 | 18.49 
17] 12 30 23 | 50.1 | 49.7] .380| .433 | 19.04 | 21.52 
115| 116| 350) 305 | 48.9| 49.0| .378| .389 | 18.48] 19.06 
10! °*7 21 10 | 48.7 | 482] .351 | .378] 17.09 | 18. 22 
86 90] 194| 204) 489/492] .326| .320/ 15.94] 15.74 
34| 18! 110 31 | 49.4] 49.6] .433 | .443 | 21.39 | 21.97 
112| 125| 387| 379] 487] 48.7] .377| .388| 1836 | 18.90 
154 | 156 | 9,764 | 9,070 | 49.0| 49.0| .501 | .513 | 24.55 | 25.14 
132 | 141 | 6,212] 5,155 | 48.8 | 49.2| .335| .361 | 16.35 | 17.76 
154 | 157 |29,925 [28,312 | 49.0| 49.0} .622| .625 | 30.48 | 30.63 
135 | 144 [22,772 120,346 | 49.0} 49.2| .401 | .397 | 19.65 | 19.53 
| 154 | 157 |52,607 /48,658 | 49.0 | 49.1) .528 .530 | 25.87 | 26.02 





























1 Data included in total. 


? Data included with ‘‘ Other employees.’”’ 


Table 3 presents, for each State, 1928 average full-time hours per 
week, earnings.per hour, and full-time earnings per week of employees 


in 14 selected occupations for which data are presented in 


able 2. 


Of the 14 occupations for which data are shown 7 include both sexes. 
These occupations cover 27.9 per cent of the males and 31.6 per cent 


of the females included in the study. 
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In the first occupation shown, for instance, that of cutters, ay. 
full-time hours ranged in the different States from 46.7 to 53. 


week. The average for all States was 48.6 per week. 


Avi 


earnings per hour ranged from 57.0 to 97.4 cents, while the averac. 


all States was 82.4 cents per hour. 


Average full-time earnine- 


week ranged by States from $27.76 to $45.68 and the average {oy al 
States was $40.05 per week. 
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TABLE 3.—_AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 14 SELECTED OCCUPATION 
BY SEX AND STATE 
| | l 
Aver- ee 
Num-} Num- | Aver-| age |Num- Num-, AY) 4 ver. 
ber fui. | 98e | full- | ber | ber | full. | 2ge 
State of of time | °2t2- | time | of of ime | ¢@n- 
estab-| em- | hours | _ | earn- estab-| em- h | ings 
lish- | ploy- | ner i - ings | lish- | ploy- per. | per 
ments} ees on Sour |ments ees k | hour 
wroule wer 
*» 
Cutters, —— shee, | Skivers, upper, male 
RESTS RR 8 a ae 6 143 | 48.6 |$0.845 $41. 67 3 | 7 | 51.9 $0. 300 
aS SS SS Tee 5 89 53. 3 . 662 | 35. 22 3 | 4 51.0; .464 
Maryland and Virginia___-_--- 5 69 | 48.7 | .570 | 27.76 | 3 | 6 50.4) .454 
Massachusetts... ........-..-- 38; 640) 48.0) .895/4296| 14, 52) 48.0) .674 
SE SERRE Se Sea a 1} ® (1) (') RE BS ae een eee 
RE SEE aie ae 4 Bee * Care 8 EF Ea ee Ce oe 
ee Se 3 oe Pee FR OF RS Ae eee ee 
New Hampshire.______..__-- 5| 75| 49.1] .699|3432) 1) @ | @® | @ 
Op ERR eae A 4 2 ee eee 3, | eee ee eo 
eee ees. oa 18 7 46.9 . 97 45. 68 | 8 | 24 | 45.8) .836 
a et aed ee 4 119 49.9 << fe 5 BaP ae Re TiS Sea en Se 
Pennsylvania--_____.......---. 8 131 | 50.1); .597 | 29.91 1 @ | (2) 
NRC AIRE Es Sate» PS 9 104 49.3 . 697 | 34.36 | 1 (*) () () 
y | Rie eg eL. SERRAE 110 | 1,777 | 48.6| .824 | 40.05 | 34 | 98 48.1 . 65 
: | Cementers, and doublers, hia 
Skivers, upper, female | and machine, male 
i  necatspeiliag 8| 45| 49.0 $0. 490 |s24. 45 1} ® | ®] © 
I  ckiutikictadennenkwnenne4 . 6 18 | 522)|. .508 | 26.52 |......- OES ee ae 
Maryland and Virginia____-_-- 3] 17) 488) .388 | 17.47 |---.-.-|---__--}..-----|-.. 
Massachusetts... _......-....- 26 | 107) 47.9) .542 | 25.96 1} () (') 
i dl i Bea Aa 4 | Se Cat hg Re Seek ee ee 
ECE. 4 | S| 4.9) .358 | 17.86 |......./....... ae. ..-- 
|S ie A ie eel a 7| 86) 805| .901 | 10.75 |.......)..-....).-....- ‘ 
New Hampshire 9 47; @.0/| .417 | @ |-.-..-..-.|-.-.---|---.---|----- 
New Jersey.........- 3 | 12; 46.0 . 518 | 23.83 |......- ESTES ES 
New York..--...-- 15 | 94 48. 5 | . 474 | 22.99 3 | é| 45.3 |$0.7 30 $33.07 
| Se 7| 42] 49.9!] .414 | 20.66 |......- SSF 2 Se = 
Pennsylvania...........-.---- 8 7| 50.4) .448 | 2258 |....... EO A va 
MI Salen cteaesoceons 10| 52] 48.9) Laid | 20.24 [ooo me pes = 
UI crens sssinceteie cae 110| 541 | 49.1 | . 458 | 22. 49 5} 9 | 46.2] . 636 
Cementers, and doublers, hand and — — ow wy 
machine, female stitchers), female 
i i east 8! 113 | 50.6 $0. 296 $14.98 S| 131 | 50.1 |$0.378 
Ret RS Cah PED ate Se mee eae 5 92 53.6) .286 | 15.33 6 57 |} 53.1 . 360 
Maryland and Virginia- --_--- 6 54) 48.7/| .199 | 9.69 5 34, 40.2) . 268 
Massachusetts. -..........-.-- 35 324 | 48.0) .397 | 19.06 38 267 | 47.9) .470 
apis papitata so RET 3 7| 49.4) .286 | 14.13 4 7| 49.7 . 329 
MMinmesotea... 22.5 A 4 11 | 49.6! .256 | 12.70 4 14; 80.3) .316 
ss nn emenoudaniire 7 134 | 49.9 | .307 | 15.32 7 124 | 50.4) . 206 
New Hampshire. _-._.......--- rt) 110 | 490.4) .311 | 15.36 a 7 49.4) .380 | 
WE ED a. Soe Cote dnnant 3 22} 44.8; .499 | 22.36 4 15} 47.1] . 484 
ere ae 18 217 | 48.8 | .338/ 16.49 18 158 |. 48.3.) . 43° | 
it Mine ativan op edakibee 7 73 | 49.8} .328 | 16.33 7 68 | 49.9] .392 | 
Pennsylvania. _.........-...-. s 112 | 49.8 | .2902 | 14.54 8 57 | 49.8) 34) 
Peek. ork mnthenveneae ll 49 | 48.9) .330/ 16.14 1l 54 | 48.4] . 46 
Patel. i...) c.- Sacase-tas 124 | 1,318 | 49.3) .330 | 16.27 129 | 1,046 | 49.2) .39 | 
1 Data included in total. 
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TABLE 3—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 44SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1928, 
BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 



























































































































































| Aver- | Aver- 
|Num-| Num- po Aver-| age Num-| Num- =: Aver-| age 
ber | ber | fey | age | full- | ber | ber | AS? | age | full- 
State of of time | &"D- time | of of time | °@™- time 
. estab-| em- eens ings | earn- |estab-| em- bouts ings | week- 
lish- | ploy-- “ per ings | lish- | ploy- per per ly 
|ments| ees Pon hour | per |ments| ees | ~ eek | Hour | earn- 
week | ings 
ee Se me — — ter ee ee 
Top stitchers (including under- | Top stitchers (including under- 
| trimmers and barber trimmers), trimmers and barber trimmors), 
male female 
YS res ee: 3 
in cdiemishacs cadens 2 13 | 48.0 |$0.912 |$43. 78 | 8 134 50.5 \$0.393 | $19. 85 
1 SE CRE ae aE ee HT 6) 78| 53.4] .450]| 24.03 
Maryland and Virginia___. 3 12 50.4 | .475 | 23.94 4 55) 48.5 | .263 | 12.76 
Massachusetts. -.._..--- } 12 47) 48.1 975 | 46. 90 | 38 325 47.9 . 552 26. 44 
Michigan. - -- cians belli iow 2 Se oe Ee ee See | 4 16 | 49.5) .371 18. 36 
EN SEL 2s REF yeh Se ge TE a 4 ee 4 14 49.4 . 351 17. 34 
Missouri - - - - ; ae 2 4} 52.0 437 | 22.72 7 193 50.'7 . 362 18. 35 
New Hampshire_...__..._._-- 1 GQ | 4 (1) (4) s 89 |} 49.4) .440] 21.74 
Gy SE «> oe So nc acse ; 1 @) | @) (‘) (4) 3 11 48.3 . 510 24. 63 
RG SE I ; 7 32 45. 6 . 839 | 38. 26 | 16 237 48.6 | .499 24. 25 
ES ET ees Soe pees i PR eS 7 110 | 49.9} .403 | 20.11 
Pennsylvania. __...._.___._- 2 13 | 48.0] .834 | 40.03 | s 61 | 50.0] .453 | 22.65 
Wisee@h Miscc= os 5-2 coc ccce ctesceci: es CE re SOs Se | 11 76 | 48.7 | .519 | 25.28 
, A OEREERRBEIERET RaIST 30 132 47.9 . 830 | 39. 76 124 | 1, 399 49. 4 . 451 22. 28 
Vampers, male Vampers, female 
| 
| 
| NS idk ivecdedbon , 2 17 48.0 |$0. 845 leo, 56 8 96 49. 6 |$0. 517 | $25. 64 
OS Es es ‘4 5 53.2 | .557 | 29.63 5 45 52.3 519 27.14 
Maryland and Virginia_ —- 3 fal 50.4 | .636 | 32.05 6 33 48.7 . 369 17. 97 
Massachusetts _.._____-_- . 22 155 48.0 . 736 | 35.33 30 172 48. 0 . 628 30. 14 
Michigan... ._. TH RAGES FASS eG ee BFR SAA 4 12| 49.7] .403 | 20.93 
Minnesota... .... .......--1 1 () () (1) (4) 4 18 | 49.7] .415 | 20.63 
en ai. So. 5.25.4 l 1) (4) () (1) 7 141} 50.6} .406| 20.54 
New Hampshire - - -- 4 8 | 50.1 .497 | 24.90 9 91} 49.2} .502| 24.70 
a Ae oats ode ban ok 2 5 44.0  .859 | 37.80 4 18 48. 1 . 562 | 27.08 
ee ee. oo Jw... 10 37 46.8 743 | 34.77 17 189 48. 4 . 534 | 25.85 
ee ee aS 2 = altel ktibelae ok wey aeliebe wach 7 87 49.9 . 428 21. 36 
Pennsylvania. ...........- 2) 15 |}. 48.0) .887 | 42.58 7 45} 51.0) .442 |. 22.54 
Weitere sess ee sezes 3 12 49.3 | .643 | 31.70 11 75 48.9 . 545 26. 65 
DENS Serge 5 7s 54 270 48. 2 . 727 | 35. 04 119 | 1,022 49.3 . 505 24. 90 
Assemblers for pulling-over Assemblers for pulling-over 
| machine, male | machine, female 
ae ee PS is Ne PINE tS aeeceee 
eS ae ee ee 8 55 | 49.6 |$0. 572 |$28. 37 ij @ | () (1) re 
| SR aS ey eee 6 23 | 52.8] .531 | 28.04 1 @) | Q) Q) Qa 
Maryland and Virginia___-- 7 28 | 49.0) .460 | 22,54 ).______|____._- ha wach Snel euch waa dn ac 
; Massachusetts “FE, eae 28 132 | 48.2} .647 | 31.19 4 4 48.0 |$0. 748 | $35. 90 
s Sp eee 3 eis 2S US Ot OS ee epee ees Sr ae 
ig Minnesota 8 SS SE Siac 4 5 SER. §: 3% 5 Seppe Mere eee ol: | toa 
- ae | 7 7 OAS) O67) eae t...0-chsccccc ch a bet 
, New je ee 9 28 | 49.6 | .582 | 28.87 2 3 51.7 - 416 21. 51 
Soe aay 4 vee Flee 2 yf 3 Re Rigen ees forces 2 ols oe 
. 2° area 16 92 | 47.5 | .643 | 30. 54 2 17 | 50.0} .445 | 22.25 
4 BR aS aay 7 20+ OF 4 VON PSL O86 Li... LU... 
- Pennsylvania................- 6 Tee. oc gh eepgel CGE SIRS MEST PlkSgT 
= SS Ste GRRE ar ee 11 31} 49.4] .550 | 27.17 |...--__|..-. 2. eeenet eerie celal 
= Wettds o- peee tds a 116 537 49.0 | .577 | 28.27 10 26 49. 9 501 25. 00 
§2 
~ ! Data included in total. 
ol 
33 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 14 SELECTED OCCUPATION 
BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 








Aver- 


age 
full- ber ber 
time of of 
earn- | estab-| em- 
ings | lish- | ploy- 
per |ments| ees 
week 


Aver- | isi 
age | age 
full- | 28° | 
time | ¢" 

hours ~ 
— hour 
week 




















Turn lasters, hand (includin 
and second lasters), n 





Illinois $0. 675 
. 576 
. 558 
. 731 
. 699 
. 678 
. 612 
. 655 
. 758 
714 
. 749 
. 639 
. 725 


Maryland and Virginia 
Massachusetts 


Boor 


New Hampshire - 
Oe ee ee eee 
New York 

Ns. ics. 18 hk. JSS. 
Pennsylvania - 


_ 
NON CHOI WwsIOIe 


ON AWO1 > 


os 

















MRI edi. Ss ahshlei nn tak | 1,207 | 49.2 | . 682 





Goodyear stitchers, male 





Illinois 

Maine 

Maryland and Virginia 
Massachusetts 


$47.72 
34. § 


36. 58 
34. 49 
39. 76 
34. 30 
34. 48 
41.10 
38. 

39. 


32. 
37. 
37. 


_ 
“ISI @ 
_ 
© 


~ 
Ww 


Minnesota 


Reacuss 


— 


BRET B. WERT 


4 
4 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
5 
3 
5 
6 
8 
0 


ST SRSRASSRESE 
SSSSASSSSERR: 
awewonorfKwsI-C0COD 


— 
©| 2 
pes 





coms 


— 
— 








cc SOOKWOMaansOwMwe 


161 | 


_ 
ow 
— 
wo 
— 
_ 








| & 


j 
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Edge setters, male Treers, hand and machine, ma! 





63 $0. 51: 
44 51 
27 
186 
4 
10 
54 
44 
15 
147 
69 
38 
37 


738 | 


$0. 745 
- 598 
. 697 
. 869 
- 652 
- 605 
- 702 
- 814 


Maryland and V irginia 
Massachusetts 


w 


POS NEOAWKHIDAND 





Browse Ba8c8 


st 


- 630 
. 783 


- 753 








KEZESIBRNVSSAS 
SSSPNSSRSRSSS 
So) OOS RH IW HIM AI Ww 





oon 





3| ssseasessesee 
|) RB OONNORH OME mw 
| pee eee oe 8 


S 
a 


+). 70 


118 | 1,072 | 


rs 
= 





——e 














2 Data included in total. 
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TABLE 3 —-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 14 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1928, 
. BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 
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Aver- Aver- 
Num-| Num- Aue Aver-| age |Num-| Num-| 4Y®™| 4 ver- age 
ber | ber full- age | full- | ber | ber full: age | full- 
Stat of of time | ®4t2- time of of time | &@?2- time 
me estab-| em- | pours | igs | earn- jestab-| em- |) or, | ings | week- 
lish- | ploy- per ings | lish- | ploy- “ per ly 
ments| ees Pam hour | per |ments| ees ume hour | earn- 
| week ings 
Repairers (not cobblers) (including 
Treers, hand and machine, female tip fixers and scourers), male 
Win0iSpiacnner nner <cacttinne 6 62 | 49.6 $0.418 $20.73 4 7 | 50.6 |$0.356 | $18.01 
ning . tite oda ptines 1 (2) @ | & (4) 3 4/ 51.0] .565| 28.82 
Maryland and Virginia - -.---- 3 12| 50.3) .295 | 14.84 3 4| 50.3| .534) 26.86 
Massachusetts___..........--- 3 5 | 48.0 656 | 31. 49 il 23 | 48.0) .571 | 27.41 
Michi ga@ coco «un- ----e¥ << 1 (1) (1) (1) (1) 1} & (4) (?) () 
Minti0O@Elease<> scam ~ilsighass 2 ite se CRS 6S eee eee Bee ae 
ee Se eR ke 3 ae & oe 8 8 ee ee ae eee Serene oem 
Maw Tis ect cnn genen= dashes lnpeds~-1-béeesabindeeeSls dota « 2 48.0 358 | 17.18 
Naw JCC ~ pon c00os- gepee+lagspae-]- caso gaeadubiokdaedi-d-<i-- 1; (1) (4) (4) 
Mow Y Qiiieirib nsec ddees cous 6 40 | 48.9 .386 | 18.88 11 43 | 47.5 | .670| 31.83 
Cle... iadiliintlich wenn sideline 6 39 | 49.9 .411 | 20.51 3 12; 50.0| .504| 25.20 
FR sine» ac ach anedtbniinennnséh-ccencdieent as 5 23 | 49.3 .517 | 25.49 
Wintel iisnuy oc0estlcventts 5 45 | 48.8) .371 | 18.10 4 9} 48.9] .611 | 29.88 
Tai Aisne oseccinemns 36 239 49.3 | .386 | 19.03 48 134 | 48.5 569 | 27.60 
megeen (not cobblers) (including 
tip fixers and scourers), female 
Winelt.. .ctibidth sp diiin nod ubbbins 8 126 50.4 |$0.312 |$15. 72 
Meine... cchiet det did. pocwbaircins 6 61 | 53.7) .343 | 18.42 
Maryland and Virginia - --_---- 6 41 | 48.8) .252 | 12.30 
Massachusetts. .............- 38 207 | 47.9 | .485 | 23.23 
I BL. Jil cesuisiews 2 2) 50.0) .287 | 11.85 
GR 66 diicnncecttine- 2 6) 49.5 | .305 | 15.10 
MUNG BRiib an dace acct ace 7 79 | 49.3 .300 | 14.79 
New Hampshire_--_.......-- i) 66 | 49.7 | .404 | 20.08 
Now JONaa sd os dicot ae 2 10 | 51.0) .307 | 15.66 
NOW Y¥ Giesttaattieictccessdacc 18 102 | 48.5 | .411 | 19.93 
Gs ce ncn a decssbin 7 51 | 49.9] .335 | 16.72 
Pennsylvamia............-...- 5 50 | 48.9) .342 | 16.72 
Wide ek ew 10 31 |} 49.0.) .371 | 18.19 
Ti iss i 3 5 5 ne 120 832 | 49.4 . 377 | 18.62 


























! Data ineluded in total. 


Table 4 shows for each sex and for both sexes combined the average 
full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings 
per week for all wage earners covered in each State in 1926 and in 1928. 

Average full-time hours per week of males in 1926 ranged by States 
from 46 to 53.4 and of females from 46.6 to 53.4. In 1928 the 
averages for males ranged from 46.8 to 53.1 and for females from 
47.6 to 53.2. The averages for all males and females combined, or 
for the industry, ranged oan 46.2 to 53.4 in 1926 and from 47.1 to 


| 53.1 in 1928. 


Average earnings per hour of males in 1926 ranged by States from 
47.3 to 70.1 cents, of females from 31.8 to 48.1 cents, and for both 
sexes combined from 39.8 to 61.2 cents per hour. The 1928 averages 
for males ranged from 51.1 to 72.3 cents, for females from 30.3 to 47.3 
cents, and for both sexes combined from 41.4 to 62.6 cents per hour. 
Average full-time earnings per week of males in 1926 ranged by 
States from $23.74 to $33.72, of females from $15.66 to $22.99, and 
for both sexes combined from $21.25 to $28.83 per week. The 1928 
averages for males ranged from $25.04 to $34.78, for females from 
oe 4 $22.66, and for both sexes combined from $20.70 to $30.11 

r week. 
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TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1926 AND 1928, BY SEX AND STA? RF 






















































































{ I — 
Average | Average 
Number of | Number of | full-time | Average full-ti 
employees | hours per | e earnings 
ments per hour int 
Sex and State | | week per week 
| | | ¥ tn 
| 1926 | 1928 | 1926 1928 | 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 | 1926 ino 
} 
| | a e) 
Males | 
WIR oid ciaresiicisnmaiene act 6 9| 1,822 | 2,071 | 48.6 | 49.5 |$0. 642 |$0. 613 /$31. 20 | $30, 34 
ER ss, oasis nea ene 6 6} 1,734! 1,428) 53.4) 53.1 486 | .516 | 25.95 | 27. 49 
Maryland and Virginia- - - -- 8 8} 1,047) 1,033; 49.0) 49.0 534 | .511 | 26.17 |) 25.04 
Massachusetts. -.-._.....----.- 40 50 | 7,095 | 7,096) 48.1), 48.1 701 - 723 | 33.72 | 34.78 
} SR ee a 5 + 299 | 198 | 49.7) 49.6 532 | .558 | 26.44 27 #2 
Minnesota. -.........-.------ 4 4 407 300 | 50.2| 50.1) .473 | .506 | 23.74 25.35 
OE a ae oe 11 ll| 3,604) 3,506, 49.3) 49.6 546 | .549 | 26.92 | 27.23 
New Hampshire-.---_-------- ll 10} 2,052; 1,761) 49.3; 49.2 560 | .575 | 27.61 | 28 29 
a RE See 4 4 393 | 467 | 46.0; 46.8) .671 | .657 | 30.87 | 30.75 
UGE Bin da amtsiendesuss 25 21 5,915 | 5,388 | 47.7 | 47.9) .694) .670 | 33. 1( 32. 09 
QR ititensassbuneneuenss< 7 7 1, 697 1, 877 50. 0 49.9 . 649 7 | 32.45 30. 29 
Pennsylvania. -_--..-..----- 15 12; 2,288; 1,813; 50.3; 50.0); .538| .542; 27.06) 27.19 
Se Le 12 | 11 1, 572 1, 374 49. 1 49.4 | .598 597 36 | 29.49 
ae te | 154) 157 | 20,925 | 28,312} 49.0) 49.0) .622 625 | 30.48 30, 63 
Females 
} Eee > 6 | 9} 1,877| 2,052] 48.1); 50.1 | 410 | .367 | 19.72 18.39 
ee So oot 6 6} 1,432) 1,119] 53.4/ 53.2 349 | .375 | 18.64 |) 19.95 
Maryland and Virginia. ---- Lae 8 665 604 | 48.8) 48.9/| .321| .288| 15.66 14.08 
Massachusetts ---.......---.-- 28 40} 4,860 4,673 47.8 47.9) .481 . 473 | 22.99 | 22.66 
PI sibdinsintndinines des tection 5 4 253 130 | 49.7) 49.6) .318| .325/ 15.80 16.12 
Minnesota_.---------------- 4; 4] 366| 254] 50.5 | 50.0| :366| 303] 1848 15.15 
Nn wate 10 | 10 2, 827 2,450 | 49.2; 49.8) .340 . 336 | 16.73 16.73 
New Hampshire----_-_.-...-- ll 10; 1,610; 1,311] 49.5) 49.3 378 | .393 | 18.71 19. 37 
PT I oe Sc lcncecccemsac 4) 4 281 266 | 46.6) 47.6 .433 | .439 | 20.18 | 20.% 
| Ss eet 23 | 20} 3,892) 3,556 | 48.3) 48.5 436 | .430 | 21.06) 20.86 
aE FREY Se Sate 7 | 7 1, 681 1, 574 49.5 49.8 372 . 355 | 18. 41 17. 68 
Pennsylvania. -.............. 11 | 10} 1,561) 1,181 | 50.1 | 49.7 | .335 | .343 | 16.78 | 17.05 
bE nS 12 | ll 1,467 | 1,176 | 48.7 | 48.7 | .300 | .412/ 19.43 | 20.06 
SRR Es ee See, 135 144 | 22,772 | 20,346 | 49.0); 49.2 401 397 | 19.65 | 19.53 
Males and females 
OES corse Cees 6 9 3,699 | 4,123 48.4 49.8 526 -491 | 25.46 | 24.45 
et SSSR AS SETI SER 6 6} 3,166) 2,547]; 53.4; 53.1 308 | .455 | 21.25 | 24.16 
Maryland and Virginia- -- -- 8 8} 1,712} 1,6387| 48.9| 48.9| .452) .428| 22.10 | 20.9 
Massachusetts. --..........- 40 50 | 11,955 | 11,769] 47.1 | 48.1/| .612| .626/ 28.83 30.11 
te tenis sernicsieniclabewe 5 4 552 328 | 49.7| 49.6| .437 .469 | 21.72 | 23.2 
i nicninccicantininmistneea . + 773 554 50. 4 50. 0 424 | .414/} 21.37 | 20.70 
FETE ERE ll ll 6, 431 5,956 | 49.3 49.7 456 | .462 | 22.48 22. 96 
New Hampshire----_-.___..- 11 10} 3,662; 3,072 1.49.4) 49.2 481 . 498 | 23. 76 4. 5) 
a eee oe 4 4 674 733 | 46.2)| 47.1 573 | .579 | 26.47 | 27.27 
POET bacccoceuncsape 25 21 | 9,807 | 8,944] 48.0) 481 503 | .575 | 28.46 | 27.66 
i 8S eS ees ee a 7 7 |° 3,378 | 3,451 | 49.8) 49.8 517 | .489 | 25.75 | 24.35 
Pennsylvania -._............ 15 12} 3,849 | 2,904] 50.2; 49.9 458 | .465 | 22.99 | 23.20 
Ww OM. £55 stadt 12 11 | 3,039 | 2,550; 48.9) 49.1 504 | .514 | 24.65 | 25.24 
be ec, Eo  REEES 154 157 | 52,697 | 48,658 | 49.0! 49.1) .528| .530 | 25.87 | 26.02 
J 





Wage Rates of Farm Labor 


HE QUARTERLY statement of farm wage rates published by 

f the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics ' shows 
that the index of the general level of farm wages on October | 

of this year was the same as a year ago, but five points higher than 
in July, 1928, the date of the previous quarterly survey. The ad- 
vance from July to October is considerably more than the usual 
seasonal rise and is the largest since 1923. The average wages 0! 
day labor for the country as a whole were the same as last year. 


——ce 





1 Crops and Markets, Washington, October, 1928. 
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There was @ very small increase in average monthly wages with board, 
but a slight decrease in the rate without board. 

Table 1 shows, for the United States as a whole, average farm wage 
rates and index numbers thereof, with board and without board, 
fom 1910 to October, 1928. Details for the months of January, 
\pril, July, and October are given for the years 1923 to October, 1928. 
Table 2 gives the average daily and monthly wage rates, with board 
ad without board, by States, for October, 1927, and October, 1928. 


tusLE 1.—AVERAGE FARM WAGE at AND INDEX NUMBERS, 1910 TO OCTO- 


, 





——— 




















l 
Average yearly farm wage ! Index 
yay 

of farm 

Year of month Per mont} Per day wages 

1910- 

ga le = - 1914= 

With | Without; With | Without! — 199) 
board board board board 

Od celles Ldilien win ated Sew chet ule <> Site teen gedineltiy= $19. 58 $28. 04 $1. 07 $1. 40 97 
St, nce siemens > dghed~ bel she od iets } alls ae ~ 19. 85 28. 33 1. 07 1. 40 97 
Oe le oan dete Bn budibabh ob dieses ah ollie 20. 46 29. 14 1.12 1, 44 101 
Oe danddwdahiabeuhbaemnmatiad 21. 27 30. 21 1.15 1. 48 104 
REA ER SE es ee ae ee ee 20. 90 29. 72 1.11 1. 44 101 
Te a sit cenmaningiannenmniemninnl 21. 08 29. 97 1.12 1, 45 102 
OO Fe cal Rls ann aegiie ub baht daly anaes aie = 23. 04 32. 58 1, 24 1. 60 112 
AL, os cin clin eas aah ck aie dae dein 28. 64 40. 19 1. 56 2. 00 146 
RRL TSE RE Bab BBD Sede | 35.12 49. 13 2. 05 2.61 176 
EE Bion. SGT 6 SOR RE Bll Bots ot Shain 40. 14 56. 77 2. 44 3. 10 206 
Te ne -enuld abe ogbinh dbp diay bape aie 47. 24 65. 05 2. 84 3. 56 239 
a 8 i a cave di cana oientoht andi dashed soda eoiaael 30. 25 43. 58 1. 66 2.17 150 
a allen «ssl erie cami op otal nth othe Saami cineien 29. 31 42. 09 1. 64 2.14 146 
ee ee oe ik) oh ged ante daemons 33. 09 46. 74 1.91 2. 45 166 
Os ike Ct dad os Dis ein ice am ennndinges =o eoieae ae til 33. 34 47. 22 1. 88 2. 44 166 
Oe Re hie ade wk wie 33. 88 47. 80 1. 89 2. 46 168 
RENEE. 2) age ay Yael eho 34. 86 48. 86 1.91 2. 49 171 
Tn oe a seinen yb hitabiecinaonaeaiel 34. 58 48. 63 1. 90 2. 46 170 
TE Et a wali ae tegre Beanies einen asic n side 27. 87 40. 50 1. 46 1. 97 137 
SE te IE sedis Ee. Aas don? 30. 90 44. 41 1. 55 2. 09 148 
er Oe. Ls sin Gee aeinine 34. 64 48. 61 1. 84 2. 44 169 
I ok oat 34. 56 48. 42 2. 02 2. 58 174 
ee oo ad cr me dae aaee 31. 55 45. 53 1.79 2. 38 159 
CE TT a mun ene 33. 57 47. 38 1.77 2. 34 163 
i RS IS es IE Bet 34. 34 48. 02 1, 87 2. 43 168 
NT nnn ee ee cephannnenl 34. 38 48. 46 1. 93 2. 51 171 
Ds Sash 8 ul oko dcbbnddnd debebi dos dace 31. 07 45. 04 1.74 2.31 156 
GS ititigicincc ce capidudes eboniwicucies 33. 86 47. 40 1.77 2. 33 163 
OE ea See Se) ae: ee 34. 94 48. 55 1. 89 2. 44 170 
a. ails ol onbdn kc eb dhbcunnbibnane 34. 91 48. 99 1. 95 2. 53 173 
UE dod kes babs dhndaclad ashddp ene <-sbiniine 31. 82 46. 26 1. 76 2. 33 159 
3 See eee com cone oe Seen 34. 38 48. 40 1.78 2. 35 166 
We 8 a ek a 36. 10 49. 89 1. 91 2. 48 174 
ee og ai a a SS. 5 ak 36. 00 50. 10 1. 97 | 2. 55 176 
Ri os ok. cs Budi oes 32. 94 47. 07 1.79 2. 36 162 
RCE... 5 ke io. ols inkikin bd s ddd on ee 34. 53 48. 47 1.7 2. 37 166 
Peas ee 5 ais he de Als oS el a ele 35. 59 49. 52 1, 89 2. 44 172 
GROIN te. ee Se ss 35. 68 49.77 1. 96 2.51 175 
a, ES ear eae eee eS 32. 50 46. 75 1.76 2. 34 161 
IT i ne 34. 46 48. 44 1.78 2. 34 166 
ge NR aS SRS oe RE 35. 39 49. 32 1, 84 | 2. 39 170 
Cape ee ee Lennenpesaweun 35. 75 49. 60 1. 96 | 2. 51 175 

















‘Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities, 
cept for 1924-1927, when the bh pe rates per month are a straight average of quarterly rates, April, July 
tober, of the current year, and January of the following year; and the wage rates per day are a weighted 
erage of quarterly rates. 
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TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGES PAID TO HIRED FARM LABOR, BY STATES, 0c) BER 
1927 AND 1928 ie 
Per menth, B54 month; | Pes me) Per day 
State and division ro : — hha . ve board 
1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 | 1927 1928 
| = 
i  dbdeadbennielnbeiaaiael $45. 00 [$47.00 $66.00 |$65.00 | $2.75 | $2.60 | $3.3) gy w 
Neer nO. . 2. A as ne 49.00 | 49.00 | 71.00 | 74.00} 2.70) 2.55) 3.4. 3 gs 
Sg RE oh nk nals gp dommegen 47.00 | 48.00 | 69.00 | 72.00; 2.55) 2.60) 3.3 3 4 
RE EES SEES SS ae 52.00 | 49.00 | 83.00 | 80.00; 2.90) 290, 3.7 3.75 
Rhode Island _- -______- ARDS FO ahs SE! ET ER: 52.00 | 54.00 | 82.00 | 80.00 270} 3.00! 3.7 3% 
cnn cnccerencns sowinge cop apepests 54.00 | 53.00 | 82.00 | 81.00) 2.90) 280) 3.55, 375 
an. nanaicatanwnnss aaah cudeeead _.| 49.75 | 49.75 | 69.50 | 70.75 | 3.05 | 3.00 | 3.4 3 8 
5s. wa cetwndscbunesuaonducted 47.00 | 47.00 | 72.00 | 70.00} 2.90) 285] 3.8) 35 
Pemmapertais.. ...... 0 owen cnsennnwenssuonnes 41.00 | 39.75 | 61.50 | 59.75 | 2.60) 255) 3.4 3 30 
North Atlantie............2...-.2.-.--. 47.01 | 46.58 | 69.03 | 68.71 | 2.83| 278| 362) 3% 
(AGI TERE CESS 8 TE 39.25 | 38.75 | 54.50 | 53.75 | 250) 245|/ 3.25 349 | 
IGS. Scan n -wiinanitha-qenncehen-nseninene’ 37.00 | 37.00 | 50.00 | 49.00} 225) 220) 29 27; | 
i RETIRE AGREES EST Ep | TE 42. 50 | 43.25 | 55.00) 55.00 2. 25 2. 30 2. 95 2.95 4 
| SERRE Stesee sree tot See e eT 42. 50 | 43.00 | 59.25 | 60.00) 270) 275) 3.35 3.4 
I i nn dinsiechanaihsbiigh so--snqahdillesers 49.00 | 48.75 | 67.25 | 65.25] 255] 250] 3.10 3.19 
I ao. neiccne Ocinin Adina tithe cigaainitedie a 47.25 | 47.00 | 63.75 | 63.75 | 2.75 | 2.80) 3.50 3 5e 
I I AT 5 MOE Di SEE 46.75 | 47.75 | 55.00 | 58.50] 2.55] 2.55) 3.15) 3. 
DEM... cr wvsnveses sess. ecenswde as o4 33. 00 | 33.00 | 45.00 | 44.00) 1.65) 1.70) 220 2% 
RR ENS Re aes Dre 53. 25 | 54.25 | 72.00 | 75.75 | 4.20) 4.15) 4.90 5. 05 
OO a el aS Se 48.25 | 48.25 | 66.50 | 66.00; 2.95 | 3.00) 3.70 3. 80 
OS SE a re ee 43.00 | 43.00 | 55.75 | 58.00} 2.55] 2.45) 3.30) 339 
cn cskege sp n'n <br itanongetiinddiady aed 37.75 | 39.25 | 52.25 | 54.25| 2.40) 2.50) 3.10) 3. 
fe I tie 5 Ti). ES Be 42.47 | 42.73 | 56.67 | 56.96 | 2.47 2.48 3.14 314 
NN ee oss CA Pads « owen dadateeebaneelaaonn 33. 00 | 32.00 | 50.00 | 46.00 | 2.50; 2.35) 3.! 3.05 [ 
hn Tis SEEN AR NE TO 36.75 | 36.00 | 52.25 | 51.25 | 2.20) 2.30) 2.90 2 99) $ 
, SS RS RR ae a 31. 00 | 30.00 | 43.00 | 42.00} 1.65] 165) 215) 215 U 
ok I AE ei a ae ABs 8 ARE ot 34. 00 | 33.25 | 48.75 | 48.00} 1.75] 1.75) 2.40) 245 ¢ 
I. oon ok, inc en thn lene 27. 50 | 27.75 | 38.00 | 39.25; 1.40) 1.50) 1.75 1.9 
NS itn, Ape a ey TS 20. 50 | 21.00 | 29.25 | 28.00; 1.00; 1.00 1.35 1,25 Cc 
a a Cet SE il IP FR teat FE 20. 25 | 19.50 | 28.75 | 27.25; 1.05} 1.05.) 1.40 1. 35 
Florida... ___- Sh eee ee 24. 25 | 24.00 | 36.75 | 37.00} 1.20] 1.25 | 1.70) 17 
SR a Ra Ee 25.77 | 25.43 | 36.44 | 35.78 | 1.35 1. 38 1. 78 1. 78 : 
pL BP cl, LM Sins, tS, Sit i Os 27. 50 | 27.25 | 38.25 | 38.00] 1.35; 1.40) 1.75 1. 80 
SRG lst tn ences pombimenscakgpupeedeteall 25.75 | 24.50 | 33.50 | 33.25) 1.15] 120) 155, 1.50 
PE i ae SRA SERRE VI LES) 2. 22.00 | 21.00 | 27.00 | 30.00} 1.20] 1.15) 1.45 1. 50 
Bi ornsnceenapapiiculiinancathdenlinl 23. 50 | 21.75 | 32.00 | 31.25) 1.20] 1.15; 1.60) 1.55 
a dient digi sccishsny tp ap oegeains gible >-aicbaliaa 25. 50 | 26.00 | 36.00 | 35.75 | 1.30; 1.20) 1.70 1. 60 
SR Ee, OS a i Ay | 23. 50 | 25.75 | 33.00 | 35.25 | 1.25] 1.25] 1.60) 1.5 
I A TI Sic SG. Se ET 30. 25 | 31.25 | 47.25 | 43.25 | 1.75) 1.80] 2.20, 223 
i iititnnngycnccunsipagehog ueidieneestsnotem 26. 50 | 31.25 | 43.25 | 42.50) 1.55) 1.60) 2.00) 2 
Pamtth Comteat cinco dnivicdiccceuss 25. 57 | 26.57 | 36.85 | 36.74] 1.36) 1.37) 1.7 1.74 / 
GRE ea aa REY ee» 60. 25 | 60.50 | 77.50 | 83.25 | 3.65) 3.70) 4.4 4, 35 
Man ae: oh be akon scab Allin aide blrwltee aki 58. 25 | 55.50 | 79.50 | 77.75 | 3.05) 3.00) 3.7 3. 75 
En. Chie ska Medwtorshtoutibeccnaill 51.75 | 53.00 | 73.25 | 77.00) 2.65) 2.65) 3.55 3. 5 
Sc cind into cca sib elodugphbutlencatul 43.00 | 40.50 | 65.00 | 60.50) 2.40) 2.35] 3.20) 315 ni 
ET SOD En. 2c Sp ilnnns in shnddvanndion 35. 25 | 36.25 | 49.75 | 49.25) 1.75) 1.85) 2.15) 29 a 
BEERS .- cain ine neccclbcecee-abidesnsconey 50. 50 | 52.00 | 69.00 | 72.00} 2.05) 2.20] 2.75) 27 
| A ERNE II AR GELS ETS RS FE 59, 75 | 53. 50 | 80.75 | 74.00] 270) 240) 3.30) 315 L 
PE, islnddindivmscctchinemarsénestetitineneal 63. 25 | 62.00 | 89.00 | 80.00) 2.85) 2.65) 3.50) 38 
NE be 5. cows cdinenncncameteidsbensa'’ 63.75 | 52.75 | 77.75 | 78.00 | 3.05) 2.85) 3.70) 37 su 
Sins cbedenlio nic 6st otbalcinmminodetidine = ihult 53. 25 | 49.00 | 72.00 | 69.75 | 2.70) 2.75) 3.45) 3% W: 
isin dialesvecavinmtintetitidcndibecb ile 65. 00 | 62.00 | 90.00 | 90.00) 265) 270] 3.10) 365 
DEF WI noob p spoon cen ces sucosngg 56.39 | 54.21 | 78.33 | 77.68 | 2.67) 266) 3.45) 34 | 
DUNG hdc ces dcnwnccdgdnctnodud 35. 68 | 35.75 | 49.77 | 49.60 | 1.96} 1.96] 2.5! 2. 51 le: 


























Wage Rates of Grape Pickers in California 


AGE rates for picking grapes in California are given in a report 
4 of a survey of methane of distributing and marketing Call- 
fornia grapes, made by the Policyholders Service Bureau 0! 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. at the request of the Califorms 
Vineyardists’ Association.’ 
1Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. Marketing California stpé 
New York, 1928, 2ase) 
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The average rates of pay for picking juice grapes under the piece- 
rate and the time-rate methods of wage payment and the output under 
the two methods of payment are shown by districts in the table which 
follows. Piecework rates are by the lug, a variety of container. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND OUTPUT UNDER TIME-RATE AND PIECE-RATE 
METHODS OF PAYMENT FOR PICKING JUICE GRAPES 
































Average wage rate | Tuga picked per 
’ District 
Per lug Per hour | Piece rate | Time rate 
Cents Cents 
Wa IO Us cn ctinacchacanccdcbechencuetwhsaenall 5.0 38. 5 10. 1 8.8 
SoG arena eta as diene ssi ishing slpibking-eadeeliceigabcan 5.9 42.4 7.9 7.1 
ModE, Sok occ EEG a i AT 4.1 41.8 13.1 10.1 
PUR ics sci snie’ irc habespeceting- sno oph lniamyeiaaiaatin sadn anniias 3.0 39.8 15. 2 8.8 
PGR Sa, Sigil Sy al iS AAR ES, 5 Ts A a BP 3.0 36. 7 15.3 12.5 
8 A 0 ea eae B22 | 3.9 40. 6 | 12.4 7.9 
J 





Although the average piece rate in all districts for picking juice 
erapes was 3.9 cents per lug, the rate ranged in the different districts 
from 3 to as high as 7 cents; the time rate ranged from 30 to 50 cents 
per hour, The average rate of pay per hour for picking table grapes 
in four districts for which figures are given was as follows: Lodi, 42.7 
cents; Modesto, 39.8 cents; Fresno, 39.8 cents; and Dinuba, 39.9 
cents. 

The average labor cost per acre for growing table grapes, as re- 
ported by 246 growers, was $34.83, and for growing juice grapes, 
reported by 418 growers, $33.31. 





—i> oso 
Sunday Rest in Colombia! 


N EXECUTIVE decree was promulgated in Colombia on June 
A 26, 1928, unifying practice in all public enterprises as regards 
Sunday rest. 

The decree provides that all laborers engaged in work for the 
national, departmental, or municipal authorities shall be entitled to 
a day of rest with pay on Sundays and national and religious holidays. 
Laborers who are required by the exigencies of the service to work on 
such holidays shall be entitled to a compensatory rest day or double 
wages, as they prefer. 

Salaried employees paid by the month who are employed in indus- 
tral or commercial undertakings managed by the national, depart- 
mental, or municipal authorities, when obliged by the nature of their 
employment to work on Sundays or national or religious holidays, 
shall be entitled to a compensatory rest day or to remuneration equal 
to one-thirtieth of their monthly salary for each day worked, which- 
ever they prefer. 

Employees and workers may not benefit by the provisions of this 


decree unless they have been employed on all the working-days of 
the said week. 








' Colombia, Diario Nacional, Bogota, June 28, 1928, p. 1. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 













Summary for October, 1928 


MPLOYMENT increased 1 per cent in October, 1928, as com- 

E- pared with September, and pay-roll totals increased 4 per cent, 

according to returns made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. — 

The lines of employment surveyed, the number of establishments 

reporting in each line, and the number of employees covered together 

with total pay rolls for one week, for both September and October, 
are shown in the following statement: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EACH LINE OF EMPLOYMENT—SEPTEMBER TO 
OCTOBER, 1928 











Estab- Employment Per Pay roll Per 
lish- cent cent 
ments of of 
September! October | change} September 








Line of employment 
October | change 





1. Manufacturing---_-_.....-- 11, 940 | 3, 261, 263 | 3, 287,165 | +0.9 | $87, 517,987 | $90, 868, 879 +3.7 
2. Coal mining: 

































Oe 41 21, 633 22,878 | +5.8 645, 950 828,956 | +21.3 

Bituminous-_--........- 278 65, 274 69, 158 +6. 0 1, 621, 437 1, 840, 489 +13. 5 
3. Public utilities._........._.- 2, 445 358, 352 356, 804 —0.4 10, 524, 443 10, 795, 725 +2.6 
4. Trade: 

tip RST: 965 30, 609 30, 651 +0.1 875, 351 887, 129 +13 

i Seek RES: 1, 550 115,769 | 124,082) +7.1 2, 802, 969 2, 959, 783 +5. 6 

» | STS SP EBs 17, 220 | 3, 852,900 | 3, 890,778 +1.0 | 103, 988, 137 | 108, 180, 961 +4, 0 


















1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries _ in 
October, 1928 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 0.9 per cent 
in October, 1928, as compared with September, and pay-roll 
totals increased 3.7 per cent. as shown by returns from 11,940 

establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. While these industries are for the most part long- 
established ones, the very prominent newer industries, although not 
specifically mentioned, are nevertheless represented in a considerable 
degree. For example, many silk mills, cotton mills, and hosiery 
mills have added rayon goods to their regular products; radio and 
electric-refrigerator parts and supplies are turned out by establish- 
ments making electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies; phono- 
graph cabinets are made in furniture factories; and automobile bodies 
re i parts are included in the automobile industry. 

The 11,940 establishments reporting had, in October, 3,287,165 
employees and combined pay rolls amounting to $90,868,879. These 
employees represent more than one-half of the total employees in tlie 
54 industries included and nearly 40 per cent of the total employces 
in all manufacturing industries of the United States. The last named 
percentage shows very clearly the relative importance of the °4 
industries covered. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment 1" 
manufacturing industries for October, 1928, is 88.1, as compare 
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with 87.3 for September, 1928, 86 for August, 1928, and 87.6 for 
October, 1927; the weighted index for pay-roll totals for October, 
1928, is 94.8, as compared with 91.4 for September, 1928, 90.2 for 
August, 1928, and 91.2 for October, 1927. The monthly average for 
1923 = 100. 

The level of employment in manufacturing industries for October, 
1928, is distinctive in two particulars—it is higher than the level of 
employment i in any month since June, 1927, and also it is higher than 
the level of employment in the same month (October) of the year 
immediately preceding, this being the first time in exactly two years, 
that is, since October, 1926, that the index of employment for the 
current month has been higher than the index for the same month 
of the year next preceding. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in September and October, 
1928 


HIRTY-THREE of the fifty-four separate industries and 9 of the 

12 groups of industries had more employees in October, '1928, than 
in September, and 44 of the separate industries and 11 of the groups 
of industries had higher pay-roll totals. 

The notable increase in employment in any group of industries 
was 3.1 per cent in the textile group, very large increases having 
appeared in 8 of the 10 separate industries, millinery and men’s 
clothing alone having reported decreased employment. The iron 
and steel industry gained 0.3 per cent in employment in October. 
The automobile vndust:, showed a decrease in employment of 1.4 
per cent, this being the first decrease reported in this industry since 
November, 1927, with two very small exceptions, one decrease 
having been one-tenth of 1 per cent and one ever smaller; the total 
increase in employment in the automobile industry from November, 
1927, to September, 1928, was 53.3 per cent. 

Five of the nine geographic divisions reported increased employ- 
ment in October, the New England and Middle Atlantic divisions 
showing the notable gains; the greatest decrease among the remaining 
four divisions was in the Pacific States. 


TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
a DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 









































y n | mount of ] 
Estab- Number on pay ro Per A t of pay roll Per ) 
ndustry ish- Se cent o cent o 
ptem- | October, Septem- October, 
ments | ber, 1928| 1928 ||°2®8! ber, 1928 1923’ | Change 
Food and kindred products._.. 1,766 | 227,701 | 233,214 ()) | $5,854,940 | $5,971,512 | () 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

Te 198 | 84,070} 85,202) +1.3]| 2,206,633 | 2, 223, 166 +0.7 
Confectionery _._............- 304} 35,984 40,644 | +13.0 652, 923 749,444} +148 
SOR GU ii cicteectec-s-.| -268 11, 095 9,917 | —10.6 373, 128 332,548 | —10.9 
8 OEE IAEA | B41 16, 240 16,500 | +1.6 439, 599 462, 125 +5.1 
ei Spa alae | 655] 69,372] 69,674] +0.4| 1,855,437] 1,858,942] +0.2 
Sugar refining, cane..__.....- 16 10,940} 11,277/ +3.1 327, 220 345, 287 +5.5 

Textiles and their products_..._. 2,066 | 683,428 | 601,881 (1) | 11,299,007 | 12,032,164; ( 
Cotton goods................- 459 | 200,968 | 200,405' +42] 3,069, 3, 305,767 | +7.7 
Hosiery and knit goods....... 313 | 87,372} 88,998, +1.9] 1,621,175| 1,765,189} +8.9 
a k soem Tnnssatsitccence 264 | 62,191 | 64,154) +3.2] 1,319,774] 1,388,931 +5. 2 
mn and worsted goods... 1389} 60,086 | 63,495) +65.7] 1,310,878) 1,456,227] +11.1 
Corstal and rugs. ............ 31} 22,743) 24,200) +67 164 627,021} +7.2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... 101 31,015 | 31,923) +29 752, 175 803, 913 +6.9 
Clothing, men’s__............ 315 | 64,300} 63,326| —1.5]| 1,482,267] 1,448, 544 —2.3 
Shirts and collars............. 121 21,912 | 22, +4.2 341, 830 378, 086 | +10.6 
Clothing, women’s. ___......- 199 | 21,647| 22,680} +45 543, 386 605,075 | +11.4 
Millinery and lace goods....... 74 11, 194 10, 864 | —29 272, 873 253, 461 —7.1 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENT: 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER AND OCT. 




















































1928—Continued 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Per 
Industry cent of 
October, | change| Septem- October, 
1928 ber, 1928 | 1928 
Iron and steel and their prod- 

AR ee IR ES Bs RSS A 678, 457 (1) |$20, 023, 178 $21, 097, 996 
Iron and steel -..............- 269,075 | +0.3/ 8,214,476 | 8,731,754 
Cast-iron pipe _.......--...-.--- 11,838 | —1.8 266, 268 276, 459 
Structural ironwork ____..-.-- 25,592 | +0.5 752, 576 | 788, 856 
Foundry and machine shop 

po ARLES ARE EM 251,499 | +0.8)| 7,391,936 | 7,723,055 
pS Le Pe 31, 34} —0.1 774, 149 | $12, 944 
Machine tools __-.......-.---- 34,389 | +3.2)/ 1,082,588 | 1,153, 554 
Steam pee and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus 35,155 | —() 1,020,242 . 1,026,657 | 
sticks Riecccniitilashih aihendiidin tia 19, 568 | +49 520, 043 584, 717 | 

Lumber and its products___--- 244, 307 0) 5,418,904 5, 552, 048 
Lumber, sawmills _.........-- 144,189 | —0.7 | 3,011,780 | 3,030, 803 
Lumber, millwork___...-...-- 34,482 | —3.0 849, 925 | 852, 387 
UID «5. 40 teanctahadiliabinn 65,636 | +3.9| 1,557,199 | 1, 668, 858 
Leather and its products_____- 115, 409 (4) 2, 755,156 | 2, 659, 155 
ee EE EET TRS: PORES 27, 292; —1.4 678, 379 680, 830 
Boots and shoes _--..........- 88, 117 —1.6 | 2,076,777 1, 978, 325 
Paper and printing__._________- 198, 451 a 6, 432,897 | 6,569,993 
Paper and pulp-_--_--.-_..----- 58,112; — 1, 385 | 1,581,411 
PE I nin ch ccecsbessqesl 20, +5. 2 449, 197 480, 538 
Printing, book and job. ---__- 53,100 | +0.6) 1,879,136 | 1,874, 559 
Printing, newspapers._......- 66,384 | +1.5 | 2,570,179 | 2,683, 485 
Chemicals and allied products. 90, 958 90, 776 () 2,660,617 | 2, 689, 179 
SI cbecedipansthivowotiol 33, 015 ,508 | +1.8 889, 945, 681 
Were iit iid 11, 317 11, 191 —11 225, 508 215, 893 
Petroleum refining............ 46, 626 45, 987 —1.4)} 1,545,876 | 1,527, 605 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
| ich ianeatn cinta odereiodiciaereicnabelel 132,121 | 129, 733 (4) 3,378,193 | 3, 429, 650 
Quen SEES ROBOTS 5 FLRGV ag SO 26, 812 26,396 | —1.6 786, 331 786, 567 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta ___- 40, 857 39,560 | —3.2| 1,014,835 | 1,002,837 
I ics sshineroanepsbuniestioccaiaanta ahaa 21, 460 21,908 | +21 512, 209 535, 313 
0 eee eee en oe 42, 992 41,869 | —2.6/| 1,064,818 | 1,104,933 
Metal products, other than 

from and stedi__._..._......... 50, 865 51, 659 (1) 1,350,920 | 1,437,174 | 
Stamped and enameled wdre. 18, 773 18,871 | +0.5 448, 464 72, 253 
Brass, bronze, and copper 

SN Eins atentempidres tei 32, 092 32,788 | +2.2 902, 456 964, 921 

Tobacco | RSE 66, 839 68, 431 () 1, 125,723 | 1, 164, 508 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

A TIS SATS 8, 400 8,418 | +0.2 134, 787 137, 633 
Cigars and cigarettes_---.._.-- 58, 439 60,013 | +2.7 990,936 | 1,016,875 

bb = aay for land transporta- 

ai itinthbabnas wevidiinitbeie 611,138 | 603, 564 @) 19, 328, 832 | 20,177, 774 
Aekimdblics TS een GE 450, 267 | 444,019 | —1.4 | 14, 674,429 | 15, 265,019 | 
Carriages and wagons_...____- 1, 871 1,732 | —7.4 42, 247 39, 757 
Car buil re 

electric-railroad__..........- 23, 368 23,343 | —0O.1 716, 734 742, 118 
Car building and repairing 

Mlpetihiniemaabetd 135,632 | 134,470} —0.9) 3,895,422 | 4,130, 880 

Miscellancous industries_.____- 267,059 | 271,283 @ 7, 889, 626 | 8, 007, 726 

A mo pers Ate geomet 25, 282 26,624 | +5.3 733, 797, 360 

, appara- 

tus, and supplies... --......- 126,983 | 129,384 | +1.9]| 3,669,064 | 3,859,113 | 

nos and organs._.........- 8, 835 8,990 | +1.8 263, 361 275, 156 
Rubber boots and shoes. - -__- 18, 153 18,702 } +3.0 441, 922 447, 869 | 

Automobile tires.............- 60, 611 59,875 | ~—1.2)| 1,975,251 | 1, 903, 191 

Shipbuilding --.-............... 27, 195 27,708 | +1.9 806, 815, 037 | 

All industries _-___-.__.___-. 261, 263 (3, 287, 165 @) 87, 517, 987 


99, 868, 879 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 4. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
le, rember al DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 
1928—Continu 


RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 












































Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | Septem- | October, |change| Septem- October, | change 
ber, 1928 1928 ber, 1928 1928 
_ 
| 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New Emgpeme? oo oo 38s. 1,417 | 382,008 | 393,901 | +3.1 | $9, 535,646 | $9, 799, 191 +2.8 
Middle Atlantic 4.__.___- 844,606 | 858,741 | +1.7 | 23,911,366 | 24, 891, 509 44.1 
East North Central 5 1, 165, 262 |1, 164,802 | —(?) | 34,845,743 | 36, 470, 092 +4.7 
West North Central ®_-.._._____- 1,077 | 165,447 | 166,418 | +0.6 | 4,200,126 | 4,315,224 +2.7 
South AGMMmtie 7.2.22... 2222 1,499 | 329,131 | 330,739 | +0.5 | 6,291,870 | 6, 524, 407 +3.7 
East South Central *__-.____.___- 608 | 120,687 | 119, 911 —0.6 | 2,266,155 | 2,304, 278 +1.7 
West South Central *.......-..__- 485 | 86, 864 86,733 | —0.2 | 1,898,202 | 1,939, 986 +2.2 
Mounteieereti ld. oe HEL 223 | 32,501 | 32,609) +0.3 889, 082 910, 700 +2.4 
PaciiiG Petts srairtis ono tos aio dee 726 | 134,756 | 133,311 —1.1 | 3,679,797 | 3,713,492 +0.9 
All divisioms_____._____._-- 11, 940 3, 261, 263 3, 287, 165 (') | 87, 517, 987 | 90, 868, 879 (') 
| | / 








1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the — per cent of e, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

’ Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

4 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

‘Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

‘Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

’ Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. 

‘ Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

6 Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

1 Arizona, Colorado, idaho Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 

1! California, Oregon, Washington. 


TaBLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, SEPTEMBER TO OCTOBER, 1928—12 GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers of 
the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries.]} 


























Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
September to September to 
October, 1928 October, 1928 
Group Group 
Number | Amount Number | Amount 
on of on of 
pay roll | pay roll pay roll | pay roll 
s 
Food and kindred products.__| +2.3 +2.0 || Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products. -_| +3. 1 +6. 7 iron and steel__............- +1.7 +6.5 
Iron and steel and their pro- Tobacco products____--.._.--- +2. 4 +2. 4 
GUN ids ss Saenand se +0. 8 +5.4 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Lumber and its products - -._- +0. 1 +2.0 SRS AR aaa —1.2 44.7 
Leather and its products... . —1.5 ~3. 2 || Miscellaneous industries_--.-- +1.6 +1.7 
Paper and printing -.--...-.-- +1.4 +2.3 
Chemicals and allied products +0. 2 +2.0 All industries ___.__...-. +0.9 +3.7 
Stone, clay, and glass pro- 
GONG ec cd —1.9 +1.9 
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Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in October, 1928, and TaBl 
October, 1927 


HE level of employment in October, 1928, was 0.6 per cent higher 
than in October, 1927, and pay-roll totals were 3.9 per cent = 
higher. 
There was a gain in employment in the vehicle group of industries 
of 13.1 per cent over this 12-month period; the nonferrous metal growp 
gained 6.3 per cent; the iron and steel group gained 4.6 per cent; and 
the chemical group gained 0.9 per cent. 

Among the separate industries, automobiles, automobile tires, agri- 
cultural implements, and machine tools showed enormous gains in 7 
October, 1928, as compared with October, 1927, while other notable, Food 
although smaller, increases were shown in foundry and machine-shop 
products, structural iron-work, fertilizers, pottery, and brass-bronze- 
copper products; the iron and steel industry gained 2.3 per cent, and 
electrical machinery gained 3.7 per cent. 

The outstanding decreases shown by this comparison were in cotton 
goods, steam fittings, cement, brick, chewing and smoking tobacco, 
car building and repairing, pianos and organs, and shipbuilding. 

The East North Central States showed a gain in employment of 
14.6 per cent in October, 1928, as compared with October, 1927, and 
the Mountain and Pacific geographic divisions each showed small 
gains, but the remaining 6 divisions had fewer employees at the end of 
the 12-month period. 


New EF 
Middh 
East N 
West } 


East-§ 
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qusLE 3. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, OCTOBER, 1928 
WITH OCTOBER, 1927 


The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 





— 
































Per cent of change | Per cent of change 
October, 1928 October, 1928 
compared with compared with 
October, 1927 October, 1927 
Industry "arabe aad Industry 
Num- | Amount Num- | Amount 
ber on of pay beron | of pay 
payroll} roll pay roll roll 
food and kindred products. —0.8 +0.5 | Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat pack- Hf ) Qeesees ek. .........---- +0.9 +2.0 
EE PR ee (1) +1.4 Chemicals... ...........----- +0. 9 +2. 2 
Confectiemiery .............- —1.4 +0. 9 _ + SS aaee +65. 8 +6.0 
los GUN. «1. 2255-255. —0. 1 —0. 1 | Petroleum refining --_---_----- —14 +0. 6 
Flour....------------------- *h3 | +39 } 
ES a —U. —0. 8 || ‘ 
Sugar refining, cane... .--- —6.0 —0.1 | ed Ps one ee —2.2 —1,0 
Textiles and their products..| —5,1 —5,2 | OO" 2S eae —8.7 —8.1 
Cotton goods --.-...-.------ —11.0 —15. 6 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta_- —6.2 —6.1 
Hosiery and knit goods----- —5.9 —4.1 | | ht REE OE aa IIE LS +5. 5 —0.9 
Ge Pete dons 6000~-0 00 +1.1 +5. 5 ST EES A Se AE +0. 8 +5.7 
Woolen — worsted goods. —3.0 —2.7 | 
Carpets and rugs. --.-.-.-.----- +2. 9 +0. 3 |) Metal oducts, oth th 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | Metal products, other than 
MR eS ki sess yaks —2.8 —2.1 “— am pao ap pee mehod +6.3 +18, 8 
Clothing, men’s..........-- —6.9 —8.4 ampec anc enamel 42.0 34 
Shirts and collars... .....--- —3.2 —5.5 Pe tomy “Er tubaupnocsmeunat n= + 
; : ; > rass, bronze, and copper 
Clothing, Women’s------..-.-. +2. 7 +4.9 orkiete +8.0 424.1 
Millinery and lace goods...| —2.1 —7.1 || 9 SR ate SORE chaos 
and steel and their r 
- 2. aeerearesr. +4.6| +12,8 | Tobacco products............| —3.5 —4.4 
Iron and steel_.............- 42.3} +126 |) Chewing and smoking to- 
Cast-iron pipe.......-....-- —4.8 —5.7 bacco and snuff.__._-.---- —8.0 —6.6 
Struct ironwork. ..-_.-.-- +5. 2 +10. 7 Cigars and cigarettes... --- —2.8 —4.1 
Foundry and machine shop 
products............------ +6.3 | -+13.9 |, Vehicles for land transpor- 
Hardware. .-.-.....-.-.--.--- —0.3 +2 22° ~ eho +13.1 +17.0 
Machine tools... .-...-.--.-- $22.2) +35.3 || Automobiles............-.-- +38.6] +445 
Steam fittings and steam Carriage and wagons--____-_- +1.2 +2.0 
and hot-water heating Car building and repairing, 
apparatus... .........-.-.- —11L5) 11.4 electric-railroad._________- —8.7 —5.9 
WOVEE. cp ece. sensi teti Le +1.3 +4.6 | Car building and repairing, 
Lumber and its products__- —3.1 —3.3 | steam-railroad -_..._...--- —6.4 —4.0 
— vf - ogee h Saas —3.3 —4,2 || 
oom gigi ~3i]  =i3 |) miscellaneous industries... 07) 15 
pert -=->-=--°-- me 1.3 || Agricultural implements....| +228| +-29.3 
a its products___. “-e Ce Electrical machinery, ap- poe ‘ie ‘ 
nt ereesrersee a rE paratus, and supplies--__- 
Boots and shoes. . ..-..-.--- —6.0 ~=6.8 |; Pianos and organs- -_-----.-- —15.6| —16.0 
Paper and printing...._._._. —0,7 +1, 2 || Rubber boots and shoes....| —47 —9.3 
Paper and pulp___......---- —3.0 —0.3 Automobile tires-___--_-__--- —16.7 —21.5 
Paper boxes... ........-- ane). ae +0. 4 | Shipbuilding. .............- —13.4) 15.5 
Printing, book and job__-_-.- —0. 6 +1.0 
Printing, newspapers... ....- +1.8 +2.8 All industries___________ +0.6 +3.9 











RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIvISsIONS 


—. 























: i 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ? GEOGRAPHIC Di VISION | 
New England. ..2........--...- | —4.7 —2.0 || West-South Central. __._____.-- —-19; 03 
Middle Atlamtic............-._- | —2.6 +1.1 |} Mountain... ................--.- +14, +448 
am ast North Central___..-....._- Mee ae Ad gy”. SBA ARE Rett eegneseeae +0.1|; —0.5 

West North Central. ..........- | 0.6 +1.4 
South Atlantie. ......2... 22... | =—2.7 —0.5 || All divisions_______...._- +06) +89 
ast-South Central_............ | —31 —3.7 || 
U 
1 No change, * See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 195. 
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Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings of employees in the combined 54 man fac. 

turing industries in October, 1928, were 2.8 per cent greater {hap 

in September, 1928, and 3.4 per cent greater than in October, {527 

In October, 1928, 42 of the 54 separate industries showed incre seq 

per capita earnings as compared with September, 1928, while 3 

industries showed increased per capita earnings as compared with 
October, 1927. 


TaBLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, OCTOBER, 1928, WITH spp. 
TEMBER, 1928, AND OCTOBER, 1927 






































Per cent of Per cent of 
change October, change ( \ctober, 
1928, com- 1928, com- 
pared with— pared with— 
Industry Industry ri __ 
vd Oc- Se | Ov 
tember, tober, tember, | tober, 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Car building and repairing, steam- | Sugar refining, cane _- --..-.._.--- 42.4) 463 
EN ER A ER +7.0 ye | RRS eS ee eee +2. 3 —5.9 
i ee eee +7.0 +3. 4 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____._- +2. 1 —0.2 
Hosiery and knit goods_---_--...-- +6.9 PES Bh iced ca sdecicciniceee +2.0 +4 4 
Clothing, women’s---_.-.---_---- +65 +1.9 || Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
ORE he ae et a PS +6.5 +4.8 a, Conner nen. +1.9 +1,8 
Shirts and collars--.......-...-.-.- +6. 2 ee ee eee | +1.8 +12 
pg Cg ie ipea lane +6.0} +10.1 || Confectionery---..............--- +1.7 +2 4 
Cast-iron pipe Ae OR Pe ne +5.7 —1.2 || Paper boxes. --............-.....- +1.7 +28 
pS ae +5. 5 +4.7 || Carriages and wagons -- ---....--- +1. 6 +0. 6 
pe eee yt +5. 1 ee te Pek nmectue +1. 6 +1.0 
Woolen and worsted goods ------- +5.1 +0. 2 || Lumber, sawmills ____-.........-- +1.4 —1.1 
Stamped and enameled ware_-_-..| +48 +1. 4 || Printing, newspapers--_-........-- +1.0 +1,0 
Brass, bronze, and copper products} +4.7| -+15.2 | Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
ETE ESE aie +4. 5 +L4 water heating apparatus -__-_---_- +0.7 +0. 1 
Structural ironwork-_- --......---- +4.3 +5. 1 || Carpets and rugs__........-..-.-. +0. 5 —2.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____- +3. 8 +0. 5 || Petroleum refining ----.........--- +0. 2 +1.8 
Car building and repairing, a and cigarettes__...:_....-- —0. 1 —1.4 
I 5 hh Se +3. 7 ee ee ees See mee —0.3 —0,1 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- NS BEE Ee POO ema —0.3); () 
SRR RT, cel PRES PER. +3.6 +7.1 18 tering and meat packing...| —0. 6 +1.4 
| RG? Sete TT! aE +3. 5 +2.7 || Clot S|. MaSRM Rare eeeeeeee —0.8 | 21 
CU a tse ao +3. 4 —5.0 a book and job---_...-.... —0.8 +1.6 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, Shi a oe oe So —0.8) -24 
OE I oincdc- scott +3.3 +2.3 || Rubber boots and shoes---......- —1.6 —5.0 
Lumber, millwork._.............. +3.3 +1.1 || Automobile tires _--_............- —2.5 +3.8 
Agricultural implements.---._....- +3. 2 +65. 2 || Boots and shoes----.............-- —3.2 -0.1 
I ortine kook octane +&2) 230.4 8 Pertees. ois... .............. —3. 2 +0, 2 
ae aol AE Ratt a +3.1 +1. 4 || Millinery and lace goods.........- —4.3| —52 
Paper and pulp.................-.. +3.1 +2.5 . : —— 
Pianos and organs...........-.-.- +2.7 —0.7 All industries__............- +2.8 | +3.4 
1No change. 
Wage Changes 


RTY-EIGHT establishments in 17 industries reported wage-rate 

increases made during the month ending October 15, 1928. 
These increases averaged 5.6 per cent and affected 8,673 employees, 
or 61 per cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 

Twelve establishments in five industries reported wage-rate decreases 
made during the same perio, These decreases averaged 5 pcr cent 
and affected 6,979 employees, or 84 per cent of all employees in the 
establishments concerned. 

The increases and decreases reported in the cotton-goods industry 
were, in both cases, adjustments connected with the settlement of 
the strike in one State, which began in April, 1928. No especial 
significance can be attached to any of the other increases or decreases: 
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TasLeE &—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTO- 









































BER 15, 1928 
Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rate 
Per cent of 
employees 
Num- 
Ind ber 
ndustry report- esta 
ber | 8] Range Aver- | jum. | ments | In all 
re or de- age ber report- | estab- 
crease ingin-| lish- 
ng in crease | ments 
wage or de- | re 
rates crease ng 
| in 
| wage 
| Tates 
* pm | } 
Increases 
| | 
Conti sc cenSechinnctslittbsimpdocces 304 2 3.0 3.0 36 45 (1) 
Dak Fh ee cde tinctilet nce testes 655 2 8.0- 8.2 8.2 43 6 (1) 
Cotte Sas nn) codbnugdeeetlemapdi ctu 459 s 5.0- 5.5 5.5 | 5,653 100 3 
Woolen and worsted goods...............- 189 1 20. 0 20. 0 50 25 (1) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. __._..._..-- 101 1 5.5 5.5 | 1,845 82 6 
Givirte Gai I. os ons oobi sé 5. etc 121 1 10. 0 10.0 54 96 (4) 
Millinery and lace goods.._._. ........--- 74 1 5.0 5.0 20 12 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop products ---- 988 s 1. 0-20. 0 7.7 129 13 Qi 
Machi... 32...5.688...- dS. 146 3 5. 0-10. 0 5.9 16 14 (i 
Lumber, sawmnills...............---.-..-- 646 1 10.0 10.0 40 12 Q 
Printing, book and job___...........-..--- 313 5 2.0— 9.0 2.7 425 32 1 
Printing, newspapers._..............----- 390 5 2. 0-10. 0 3. 5 114 20 (3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_............-_-- 570 2 1.0-11.8 9.9 34 58 ( 
RES Es aay eee We a 129 2 9. 6-13. 0 10. 7 35 4 ( 
Brass, bronze, and copper products___-_-_-- 152 2 6.0- 8.3 8.0 21 50 a 
Car building and re ng, electric-rail- 
Pe) foe Fi aenaaglpeateanagtam, “S Syaamiine. ees: teeta 388 2 6. 9~13. 5 13. 1 123 95 1 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
CUD Paid sn res dn dani the 170 2 5. 0-10. 0 5. 6 35 7 (4) 
Decreases 
ETE SO Ss SIRE 304 1 2.0 2.0 40 89 (4) 
OER, oo: TR at ES, inal ealicalh 459 s 5.0 5.0 | 6,269 100 
Foundry and machine-shop products. ---- 988 1 5.0 5.0 32 8 
PP | EAE RE ee eae 313 1 10.0 10.0 75 21 
Car building and repairing, electric-rail- 
SONG idinenins ce cnanacude aid bate 388 1 1.0- 2.0 1.5 95 100 (4) 


























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for October, September, and August, 1928, and 

for October, 1927, showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 

The general index in efnployment for October, 1928, is 88.1, this 
number being 0.9 per cent higher than the index for September, 
1928, 2.4 per cent higher than the index for August, 1928, and 0.6 
per cent higher than the index for October, 1927. The general 
index for pay-roll totals in October, 1928, is 94.8, this number being 
3.7 per cent higher than the index for September, 1928, 5.1 per cent 
higher than the index for August, 1928, and 3.9 per cent higher than 
the index for October, 1927. sees 
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TABLE 6.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURIN(G 
IN DUSTRIES—OCTOBER, 1927, AND AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER, 1928 


[Monthly average, 1923 = 100] 








Employment Pay-roll totals 





Industry 1928 1928 





| 
Sep- | Oc- 
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General index 


Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat packing - - 
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Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
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Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products_ 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop 
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Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
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Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 
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Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 
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TABLE 6.—IN DEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—OCTOBER, 1927, AND AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER, 1928— 






































Continued 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1927 1928 1927 1928 
Oc- Aug- Se Oc- Oc- Aug- Se Oc- 
tober ust {tem tober | tober ust |tem tober 
‘ehicles for land transportation._| 80.9 91.4 92.6 91.5 84, 2 94.5 94.1 98.5 
Apt@Rh socascknaeus—teins 95.2} 130.0] 133.7] 131.9 98.1 | 135.7] 136.4 141.8 
Carriages and Wagons... .......... 74.8 76. 1 81.8 75. 7 81.5 80. 8 88.3 83.1 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

triptmrGtes.... 55$5522..5.... 90. 0 82.8 82.3 82.2 91.2 85. 8 82.9 85.8 
Car building and _ repairing, 

stenmeememrom......5......J.... 71.4 67.8 67.4 66. 8 74.9 69.0 67.8 71.9 

Miseellaneousindustries.......___.| 90.8 87.5 88.8 90.2 96.5 91.1 93. 5 95.1 
Agricultural implements e250 SER 87.6 102. 9 162. 2 107.6 98. 4 122.9 117.0 127.2 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

RE iinccnanet-<e-eata<0« 95. 1 93. 2 96. 7 98.6 | 100.4 99.2} 101.3 106. 6 
Pianos and organs.............__- 87.8 71.9 72.8 74.1 | 100.0 75.9 80. 4 84.0 
Rubber boots and shoes. _._.._._- 92. 0 80. 4 85. 2 87.7 | 105.1 84.3 94. 1 95. 3 
Automeeeeee Gites... ..........4...- 102. 1 120.1 120. 6 119. 2 104. 3 126. 8 131.5 126. 7 
pe Spgeeaaaey SER Cateye | 84.9 72.0 72. 2 73. 5 91.6 74.2 76. 6 77.4 








—_—— 


Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
dustries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
january, 1923, to October, 1928, 

Following Table 7 is a chart which represents the 54 industries 
combined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as well 
as the course of employment. It includes the years 1924, 19°5, and 
1926, as well as 1927, and January, February, March, April, May, 
une, July, August, September, and October, 1928. 


ABLE 7.—-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO OCTOBER, 1928 


| Monthly average, 1923= 100; 


























Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 

Fda iad 98.0; 95.4] 90.0); 923) 89.4) 842) 91.8] 945] 90.0); 93.9] 90.9 85. 8 
ebruary -_.... 99.6 | 966] 91.6) 98.3); 9L0/ 85.5] 95.2] 99.4) 95.1 97.9 | 96.4 90. 0 
pen 2) 101.8 | 964] 923) 93.7); 91.4] 861) 100.3] 99.0] 96.6] 99.1] 97.7 91.2 
scald anna 101.8; 94.5] 921] 928) 90.6!] 85.7] 101.3] 96.9] 942) 97.2) 96.6 89.9 
shine saan 101.8; 90.8] 90.9] 91.7| 89.7/ 85.5) 1048] 924] 944) 95.6) 95.6 90. 1 
Eee 101.9} 87.9] 90.1} 91.3) 89.1] 85.6| 104.7] 87.0] 91.7) 95.5] 93.3 90. 2 
..---| 100.4; 848] 89.3] 89.8); 87.3| 847] 99.9] 80.8] 89.6) 91.2] 89.1 87.4 
waalbice 99.7) 85.0] 89.9] 90.7/ 87.4] 86.0] 99.3! 83.5] 91.4|) 946) 91.0 90. 2 
itn ait 99.8 | 86.7; 90.9} 92.2) 880] 87.3] 100.0} 860] 90.4] 95.1) 90.1 91.4 
pe SE 99.3 87.9] 923] 925] 87.6}. 88.1] 1023] 885) 962); 986] 91.2 94.8 
i 98.7) 87.8] 92.5| 91.4] 85.9 |.......| 101.0] 87.6] 962) 95.4] 87.8 j_.-__-- 
ape 96.9; 89.4) 9261 90.9) 85.1 }.......) 989] 91.7] 97.3) 95.6) 89.3 |--.___- 
Average_| 100.0 90.3 | 91.2 | 91.9) 88.5 /185.9| 100.0) 90.6 | 93.6) 95.8 | 92,4) 1!90,1 






































‘Average for 10 months. 
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Industries in October, 1928 


operating with reduced forces. 


crease Of 1 per cent in average operating time. 


1928 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Selected Manufacturing 


REPORTS as to time worked and force employed in October were 
made by 9,473 establishments in the 54 separate industries. 
Employees in 84 per cent of these establishments were working full 
time and employees in 16 per cent were working part time, while 1 
per cent of the establishments was idle; 36 per cent of the establish- 
ments had a full normal force of employees and: 63 per cent were 


The establishments in operation had an average of 90 per cent of 
a normal force of employees who were working an average of 98 per 
cent of full time. These percentages show no change in average 
force employed as compared with the September report, with an in- 


TasLE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS IN WHICH EMPLOYEES WORKED FULL AND PART 
TIME AND WHICH EMPLOYED FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN OCTOBER, 


203 
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Operating establishments only 






















Average 
per cent 
of full 
normal 


employed 



























| Establish- | 
| ments | Per cent of 
| reporting— || establish- | Average 
| mentsin | Per cent 
| which em- [ full 
lo ime 
| wo wl worked 
by em- 
——| ployees 
Part 
oa Lad 
Food and kindred products_____._-. | 1,472) @) 91 9 99 
Slaughtering and meat packing...' 154 |_...-. 88 12 ~ 99 
CORNET 3 mecencnudscenccewes | 260; (4) 85 14 99 
100 GE 020 in dbo ccncndies ove 187 93 6 99 
PIG ion anttinnnccschbeusbn , os &4 16 99 
Bailie i Sh mpmnicnsbeaaiike 576 (‘) 97 3 99 
Sugar refining, cane .--.........-..- BG Tiiswacs 71 29 95 
Textiles and their products___ _____- 1,563 (') s4 15 97 
COCR cnnedimnccnectbnceens oe ; 82 18 96 
Hosiery and knit goods...........- 191; 2 85 13 97 
BE SR cieidke dtisdnn ncadigbascssel eee 89 ll 98 
Woolen and worsted goods_._.....| 169 -.---- 83 17 98 
Carpets and rugs. -.........--....-- Wt iacaee 96 4 98 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__-_._. _ 5 eee | 67 33 95 
Clothing, men’s... ..........-.---- 229; 1{| 87] 12 98 
Shirts and collars...............--- SD 1.8... | 90 10 98 
Clothing, women’s. -.........---.- 136 | 1 || 88 12 99 
Millinery and lace goods__-....--.- | 51}... _ 82] 18 97 
lron and steel and their products___ 1, 594 1|| 4) @% 97 
NOG RE dee tcinn owe kcihibeingrsine-ené | 154 3 | 79 18 96 
Cant crete oy Ec me lige. 87 
Struct eS eee eae | 154 1| 8&6 14 99 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | 
Ce yd EPs eS Sale 868 (1) 72 28 96 
Se ae a eS ee Ob tiie 56 44 94 
Machine tools. ...................-. a Nearer 91 9 102 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
_ water heating apparatus._.....-- 104 | 1} 68 31 95 
i ol A) RRS ae a _ 3 Mea | 68 32 95 
Lumber and its products___....._.. 958 1} 80| 19 9s 
umber, sawmills. ...............- 1 83 16 98 
umber, millwork. ............-..- 215 @) 78 22 97 
SE al IL SRR | 350 77 22 ct) 
Leather and Its products ___....._.. | 201 |...... 17| 2 %6 
i SS ETE aaa pp eRe | 85 15 98 
Boots and shoes. .................-| SE | 7% 28 94 








' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
21775°—28——_14 





Per cent of 
establishments 
operating 
with— 
38 61 
44 56 
30 69 
6 94 
51 49 
46 54 
14 86 
39 61 
32 68 
47 51 
47 53 
38 62 
37 63 
34 66 
40 59 
45 55 
40 59 
18 82 
32 68 
25 72 
19 81 
38 62 
29 70 
20 80 
49 51 
34 65 
42 58 
30 69 
30 69 
21 79 
35 64 
36 64 
29 71 
41 59 
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TABLE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS IN WHICH EMPLOYEES WORKED FULL AND Part 
a ee _ EMPLOYED FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN OCTOBER 
—Continue ‘EN, 








—- 
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Operating establishments only 





Establish- 2 a 
ments er cent of | 

reporting— || establish- | Average Per cent of a 

mentsin | per cent | @Stablishments Average 

whichem- | of full operating per cent 
ployees | time with— of full 

worked— | worked | normal 

| by em- force 


Industry 





‘| ployees | mployed 
| in estab- Part | 10 estab- 
Full | Part ‘lishments norma! | /ishments 
time operating force °Perating 











SP tee 


| 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers 
Petroleum refining 


SSes Sees 
NESS Peees 
3834 paess 


Stone, clay, and glass products... 
Cement 


sdbOKNe 
BSEER 
SS8E3 


— products other than iron 
and s 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products- 


et cy. 


- 
] 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 


8 3 SSB sNzsz 
Se 8 Sis 


ps 


Vehicles for land transportation --- 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
tric-railroad < 
Car — and repairing, steam- 


388 
3é8 


o RSS BR RF BOR 
S83 


= 
~1 
_ 


~J 
o;) 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

and supplies 
Pianos an 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires 
Shipbuilding 


All industries 





a8 & 8 
& 


Ss 





c 
~~ 





SRSA 
S58 








2 
S\/SSSS2 SE FF RSS ES 
2\/Ss22S &S 


a 
2 




















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


2. Employment in Coal Mining in October, 1928 


MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous com- 
bined—increased 5.9 per cent in October, 1928, as compared 
with September, and pay-roll totals increased 17.7 per cent. 

The 319 establishments reporting had 92,036 employees in October 
and pay-roll totals in one week of $2,669,445. 
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Anthracite 


PMPLOY MENT in anthracite mines alone was 5.8 per cent greater 

in October, 1928, than in September, and pay-roll totals were 
98.3 per cent higher, as shown by returns from 41 establishments 
having in October 22,878 employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were $828,956, and in September 21,633 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $645,950. All of the anthracite 
mines reported are in Pennsylvania. 


Bituminous Coal 


MPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mines was 6 per cent, greater 

in October, 1928, than in September, and pay-roll totals were 
13.5 per cent greater, as shown by reports from 278 establishments 
having in October 69,158 employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were $1,840,489. 

The East North Central and the West North Central geographic 
divisions showed increases in employment of 29.9 per cent and 45.6 per 
cent, respectively, mining operations having been resumed in October 
in many mines which either were idle in September or just resuming 
operations. ‘The increase in pay-roll totals in October in the West 
North Central States was 140 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL BITUMI- 
NOUS COAL MINES DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 
1928 


—_——— 








| | | | 























Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll | 
Estab- Per Per 

Geographic division ! | lish- | cent of | cent of 
| ments Septem- | October, | change! Septem- October, | change 

| ber, 1928 1928 ber, 1928 1928 
eR pinay Sa teh SA eS ERAN RE a Lita Ra EM lt tiger foi SS RE, at SPT AT we 
Middie Atlantic..............-.- 100 25, 188 25,176 | —(?) $656, 745 $714, 807 +8. 8 
East North Central__..........- 51 | 10, 284 13, 361 | +29.9 318, 570 403,351 | +26.6 
West North Central__........_. 12 | 1, 126 1, 639 | +45. 6 17, 867 42, 885 | +140.0 
OOD ASIRINO nk oi cn cuceene 47 | 10, 824 10, 959 +1.2 241, 307 264, 903 +9. 8 
East South Central_._........-- 54 | 15, 858 15,980 | +0.8 326, 247 349, 275 +7.1 
West South Central._.........- 3 | 263 270 | +2.7 7, 454 8,564 | +149 
Sl IERIE 11 | 1, 731 1,773 | +24 53, 247 56,704} +6.5 
ie | RRA SE ES BPR SRSA Oe ORS ae, IOS eS ae 
All divisions... _________- 278 | 65, 274 69,158 | +6,.0) 1,621,437 | 1,840,489 | +413.5 

















' See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 195. 
' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


3. Employment in Public Utilities in October, 1928 


MPLOYMENT in public utilities decreased 0.4 per cent in 
October as compared with September, although pay-roll 
totals increased 2.6 per cent. These changes are based on 

turns from 2,445 establishments, including electric railway, 
electric power and light, gas, water, telephone, and telegraph com- 
panies. These siublidinen te in October had 356,894 employees, 
whose combined earnings in one week were $10,795,725. 

The Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, West South Central, and 
Mountain geographic divisions showed small increases in employ- 
hent, and the remaining five divisions showed fewer employees than 
nN September. The total change however was less than 1,500 
employees, 

[1279] 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC | 


UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER np 
OCTOBER, 1928, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS ; 








| | 
| Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
| Estab- | Per 
Geographic division ! | lish- | cent of 
| ments | Septem- | October, | change September,| October, 
ber, 1928 1928 | 1928 1928 

















| 
i 
| 
j 


New England 182 7 27,860 | —0.4 $927, 557 $924, 636 
Middle Atlantic 596 3 85,413 | +0.5 | 2,520,232] 2, 557, 338 
East North Central 652 | 118, 314 —1.1 3, 716,168 | 3, 823, 022 
151 | 535 23,123; —1.8 658, 737 669, 986 

156 | 28,916 | +1.2 707, 383 762, 278 

46 | 3,472 | —5.6 100, 078 93, 829 

48 | 7,736 | +41 189, 736 196, 503 

476 | 42,863 | +0.8)/ 1,106,610) 1, 183,901 

138 | 19, 197 597, 942 584, 232 


356,894 | —O.4 | 10,524,443 | 10,795, 725 




















1See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 195. 


4. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in October, 1928 


trade combined—increased 5.7 per cent in October as com- 

pared with September, 1928, and pay-roll totals increased 4.6 
per cent. These establishments in October had 154,683 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $3,846,912. 


Fr trade. combi T in 2,516 establishments—wholesale and retail 


Wholesale Trade 


MPLOYMENT in wholesale trade in October was 0.1 per cent 
greater than in September, 1928, and pay-roll totals were 1.3 
per cent higher, as shown by returns from 966 establishments having 
in October 30,651 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $887,129. 
Five of the 9 geographic divisions showed increased employment, 
while decreases appeared in the remaining 4 divisions, the total dil- 
ference between the two months having been 42 employees only. 


TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER, 1928, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








Number on pay roll Per Amount of pay roll _ 

cent : _ ; cent 

of of 

Septem, | October> | change SePtember cha 
{ ; 





Geographic division ! 





£) SBESReESE 





+0.8 
+1.8 
+1.1 
—0.1 
—2.1 
—7.4 
4-3. 3 
+11 


New Englan 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 


EE 


SSRERREES 


207, 221 
187, 920 
178, 628 
80, 900 
46, 580 
58, 095 
10, 495 
78, 576 


887, 129 


ST Al lt 

BSSReRaS 

PP Prpesoor 
Npasgeze 


c<) 
Ms 
— 





+4,1 


s 
3 
s 
# 
& 























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 195. 
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Retail Trade 

























MPLOYMENT in retail trade was 7.1 per cent greater in October 

than in September, 1928, and pay-roll totals were 5.6 per cent 
higher, as shown by reports from 1,550 establishments having in Oc-_ - 
tober 124,032 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$2,959,783. 

Employment increased in October in every one of the 9 geographic 
divisions except the New England division, which fell off 0.1 per cent. 
The increases ranged from 11.4 per cent in the Middle Atlantic States 
to 2.9 per cent in the East North Central States. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER, 1928, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


! 
| 



























Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- | Per |_ eee SOY Per 
Geographic division ! | lish- | cent of | cent of 
ments Septem- | October, |change| Septem- October, | change 
| ber, 1928 1928 | ber, 1928 1928 
New Engiand.................. 14 | 5, 013 5,008 | —0.1 $107, 919 $109, 902 +1.8 
Middle Atlantic__............-. 146 28, 889 32,174 | +11.4 749, 098 803, 939 +7.3 
East North Central____...-...-- 83 | 32, 229 33,150 | +2.9 882, 911 923, 882 +4. 6 
West North Central__...._...-- 61 8, 232 9,159 | +11.3 173, 550 182, 919 +5.4 
South Agmmere sb. aos .5. 2 cei oe | 509 13, 153 14, 523 | +10.4 270, 482 294, 915 +9.0 
. East South Central___.......--- 93 2, 961 3,204 | +8.2 57, 513 60, 755 +5.6 
West South Central ___.-.-.---. 36 | 4,127 4,480 | +8.6 79, 509 84, 546 +6.3 
MouUMiiaes ~~ 50624~<,0kuL ee 25 | 1, 048 1,090; +40 18, 624 20, 177 +8.3 
Pachadihistiessencsote-+tindaee 583 | 20, 117 21,244 | +5.6 463, 363 478, 748 +3.3 
| 
All divisions___________-- | 1,550 | 115,769 124,032 | +7.1)| 2,802,969 | 2,959, 783 +5.6 




















1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 195. 


Employment on Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to Sep- 
tember, 1928, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index 
numbers published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
using the monthly average for 1923 as 100. 





TABLE 1,—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO SEPTEMBER, 1928 


{Monthly average, 1923= 100] 










































Month | 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 1927 1928 
5 Me 46Jeiuge cai b acon. cues enon 94. 6 93.1 | 91.9 92.1 91.8 85.8 
5. FS (CC eNa RR co ORES 94. 8 93. 2 | 91.7 92.3 91.6 85. 5 
PN ES LET Eee RE Seem 96. 6 93. 6 91.5 92.9 92. 1 86. 4 
tii tpt: ® MAE eed: 98. 0 95. 0 92. 8 95. 0 93. 6 88.1 
8 MAY « . giiieako0sScae kinds bibdate kel 100. 9 95. 3 94.0 96. 3 95. 5 90. 8 
A RR Rs 102. 9 94.2 94.8 97.6 97.0 92. 2 
9 ) Be oo RR eS 104. 0 94.3 95. 5 98. 9 97.1 91.9 
8 Anges fee i is ih sii 105. 1 95. 1 95. 8 98. 7 95. 6 92. 0 
0 Contetttt a. iocnend ncheckibeuned sont 103. 6 95, 8 96. 0 98. 8 95. 2 91.6 
_ Ostobemin St ook ye 103. 1 96.9 96. 8 99. 4 ee a 
J Novels Mhiti i7742 ck-cciértitnée adds 101. 1 95. 1 95. 2 97.3 OBO lisc...... 
n Sahl iia i lel 95. 5 92.3 93.3 94. 4 _ ¢ , a aaE 
CO 100, 0 94.5 | 94,1 96,1 93,7 1 99,4 





' Average for 9 months. 
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Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of September, 1927, and August and September, 1928, and pay-ro|| 
totals for each of the entire months considered, by principal occupa- 
tional groups and various important occupations. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants’’ are omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOY MENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOY EES—SEPTEMBER 
1927, AND AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1928 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important 
= are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 
groups 








Number of employees at 


middle of month Total earnings 














Occupation > . . | 
| Sep- e ep- Sep- 
tember, -— | (ember, tember, | ——_. tem fine. 
1927 1928 1927 | | 1928 
Professional, clerical, and general_| 279,745 | 271,959 | 271,510 \gs9, 585, 009 ‘$39, 889, 239 (38, 716, 280 
I sINccniitphnsialinen dite sabiniieaenassahdpaia 162, 016 155, 528 155, 676 | 21, 714, 252 | 21,773,201 | 20,971, 704 
Stenographers and typists__------ 25, 083 24,663 | 24,588} 3,170,307 | 3,233,501 | 3, 136, 328 
| i } 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
RB ks SG CP SESS Be 454,129 | 452,338 438,817 | 41,487,966 43, 842, 056 | 39, 531, 677 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
OR a ott on capa tciinacehiie 80, 626 80,445 | 74,849 | 6,260,893 | 6,778,643 | 5, 702,79 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
I Ia IR nenitee ooeeetbadiaaelee 233,990 | 234, 461 227, 883 | 16, 859,456 | 18, 136,179 | 15, 982, 452 
Maintenance of equipment and 
ghee snaen anes <a aes ee NEE Ae 480,999 | 456,807 | 456,192 | 62,816,643 | 62,521,808 58, 750, 754 
oe Ca RR Sa pas 103, 790 99,453 | 100,056 | 15,358, 527 | 15, 506, 575 14, 527, 895 
ARE ee ae eo ah Fee 57, 836 55, 119 54,902 | 9,006,795 | 8,999,140 | 8, 393, 924 
Skilled trades helpers_--_......-- 105,944 | 100,221 | 100,131 | 11, 684,688 | 11, 640,107 | 10, 865, 291 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) ____-_-_- 40, 369 37, 361 37,352 | 3,799,321 | 3,616,597 | 3, 492, 359 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants,andstores).| 54, 472 52, 536 51,981 ' 4,360,541 | 4,438,426 | 4,044, 994 
Transportation, other than train, | | 
engine, and yard________________. | 207,191 | 198,643 | 200,432 | 25,703,568 | 25,729,766 24,897, 059 
ES ee eee eran | 30,327 29, 868 29,779 | 4,757,548 | 4,889,325 4, 664, 403 





Telegraphers, telephoners, and 


I Ae BA ee 24, 464 23, 449 23,461 | 3,712,754 | 3,701,318 | 3, 578, 341 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) -_...-.....-.-.--- 37, 821 33,851 | 35,424) 3,635,708 | 3,412,666 | 3, 346,383 


Crossing and bridge flagmen and 


quite. li 21,921 | 21,284 | 21,132 | 1,689,082 | 1, 644, 246 | 1, 627, 078 
Transportation (yardmasters, | 
switch tenders, and hostilers)___| 23, 146 22,053 = 22,072 | 4,451,053 4, 462, 245 4, 318, 821 


Transportation, train andengine. 325,550 | 312,105 316,967 | 67,050,110 | 66, 604,750 65, 603, 565 

Road conductors-_-_.....--.--..-.-- 37, 080 35, 676 36, 260 | 9,076,401 8,864,824 | 8, 699, 119 
Road brakemen and flagmen____- 74, 141 70, 645 72, 081 | 13, 436, 554 | 12, 850, 154 | 12, 737, 865 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers.| 53, 545 51, 297 51,994 | 9,668,729 | 9, 596,648 | 9, 420, 855 
Road engineers and motormen_._. 44, 402 42, 268 42, 860 | 12, 062,898 | 12, 192,193 | 12, 061, 045 
Road firemen and helpers_-_..._- 45, 386 42, 884 43,522 | 9,048,616} 9,005,866 | 8, 905, (04 


Total, all employees_________- it, 770, 760 1, 713, 905 4, 705, 990 (241, 094, 349 ‘243, 049, 864 231, 818, 156 
| = 

















Unemployment of Organized Building-Trades Workers in 
Massachusetts, April, 1927, to October, 1928 


HE extent of unemployment of organized building-trades workers 
- in Massachusetts from April 1, 1927, to October 1, 1928, by 

cause and by occupation, is shown in the accompanying tables. 
The figures have been compiled from press releases issued by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor and Industries, which began publish- 
ing the data monthly as of April 1, 1927. 
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TABLE 1.—PER CENT OF ORGANIZED BUILDING-TRADES WORKERS UNEMPLOYED 
ON SPECIFIED DATES, BY CAUSE, APRIL, 1927, TO OCTOBER, 1928 








Cause of unemployment 




















Date 
Lack of Strike or Sickness, | Unfavor- Other All 
work or lookout accident, able e ne on 
materials or old age| weather ease Se 
1927: 2 
Sr a a A See 24.7 0.1 1.7 0.3 0.6 27.4 
I Pbathse Aacs noctecsnmswacose<e 17.8 1 1.8 om (1) 19.9 
ET. i dh we nancdimbesiubibinns 15. 6 9 1.7 3 (4) 18.4 
hind. «ce cic ~ adctseetientinnineicts 15. 3 i 1.4 2 (1) 17.2 
EE d ccntchindichnuitcanwiiiietinediniialsb« 12.4 on 1.9 im (4) 14.7 
RRS ERE ees cr ae i 12.8 By 1.7 .6 ti 15.3 
ea EES IO SN 11.4 3 1.7 1 1) 13.5 
Ba Sgn ERs a eng ea 12.0 Py 1.5 a (1) 13.7 
I anes Cape lpclghid oma tnimpeg an 5 eam 16. 2 (‘) 2.0 6 3 19.1 
1928: 
et a Oe ametenaene 20.8 .8 2.1 3.4 yo 27.3 
RT AR ee MAE 27.4 ie 1.7 2 (1) 29. 4 
SMES EIS Ena il 28.9 2 1.7 3.4 (1) 34.1 
RARER I i, Bs Sin ll 26.9 2 1.7 is (1) 28.9 
SES nao s Gohan. nea dawdunenaene 22. 2 a 1.4 at om 24.1 
I i Ii eae 16.9 4.0 1.6 .3 a 22.9 
CI iithoditcsss=tivacstacocsens | 128 Be 1.4 ~ Reni lsn 14.6 
Da SES see a agate: wala hgh idan Ps 11.3 fe 1.5 “= on 13. 2 
ER IBIS, FS ne ll anal paca 14.1 ae 1.6 (4) ae aa 15.8 
EIR ESRI TS SEES 3. 15.3 (1) 1.8 2 5 eee 17.2 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF ORGANIZED BUILDING-TRADES WORKERS UNEMPLOYED 
ON SPECIFIED DATES, BY OCCUPATION, APRIL, 1927, TO OCTOBER, 1928 























| | 
Brick- Hod Paint- | piumb- 
—. Elec- | C@ftiers deco- | &S; 885| sheet-| Other | All 
Date = —? A trical | R.-1 Lath- rators, — metal joccupa- | occupa- 
and | DeRers workers; [UNG- | ers and and {workers} tions | tions 
plas- | ing | aner steam 
terers laborers Ran anil fitters 
| 
1927: 

J 2 ae 30. 2 27.7 16.1 30. 5 22.0 23. 7 31.5 18.3 26. 5 27.4 
Ji ae 15.8 16.8 11.4 31.7 19.4 17.7 26.9 11.6 19.7 19.9 
June 1__ % 16. 6 15.4 12. 5 28. 1 13.8 16.9 27.8 16.9 14.5 18.4 
Je Ress... - 12.2 13. 5 12.5 27.7 10. 5 24.4 21.3 19. 6 13.0 17.2 
ME iki. 10.8 15,1 15.4 16.8 8.6 13. 2 15. 2 19. 5 14.0 14.7 
9» 5. i 11.6 17.3 13.0 19. 1 11.8 12.3 10.8 5.2 13.0 15.3 
{> 10.0 12. 2 9.0 19.9 6.3 20.9 6.0 4.2 13.7 13.5 
<i eae 9.5 12.7 6.8 20.9 7.8 21.9 5.9 4.1 11.3 13.7 
, oS Ses 15.4 15.7 10.8 35. 3 16.9 30. 7 11.0 6.2 5.7 19.1 
_ * ape 23. 1 25. 8 15.7 37.6 24.4 42.4 17.1 15.9 17.1 27.3 
 . 3 i 31.8 27.4 20.3 33. 5 27.6 46.9 21.6 12.3 20. 0 29. 4 
J = a 35. 0 31.6 22. 5 38. 1 26. 6 48.6 30. 7 12.7 28. 1 34.1 
rT = See 29. 4 24.4 24. 5 34.9 24.7 36. 4 37.5 16. 5 20. 4 28.9 
 » tari 17.9 20. 8 17.9 38. 5 17.7 23. 0 30. 6 15.3 17.3 24.1 
aie agit 17.1 20. 0 12.7 35. 1 14.3 17.7 29.0 10. 2 30.9 22.9 
. lf, aT 9.2 17.1 _ 7.0 8.3 11.9 21.4 23. 8 8.7 8.6 14.6 
It, teed aR 11.0 16.8 5.0 10.9 13.1 14.1 16.3 5.5 3.3 13. 2 
8 Sela Pe 16.8 9.8 20. 7 15.8 18.0 13. 1 10. 1 7.2 15.8 
i i | 141 16.8 6.1 30. 2 18.4 17.4 8.1 7.8 10.0 17.2 
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Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States. PE) 


have been compiled from reports received from the variojis 
State labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STAT Fs 


oa following data as to changes in employment and pay ro|'s 


\\ 







































































Monthly period Si 
Per cent of change, | Employment 
August to Septem- || index numbe; = 
ber, 1928 (1919-1923 = L100 
State and industry group Pits LF State and industry group wa 
| | 
Employ- : Septem-} October ston 
ment | Pay roll |} on 1928 ne " Met: 
| | Woo 
ee ae ry Pee 4 Furs 
Illinois Massachusetts gor 
Stone, clay, and glass products_| —1.3 | —5.8 ~s 
Metals, machinery, and con- Boots and shoes__._.--..-.._-- 71.8 71] - 
SS Gia ENE RC, ees +1.5 | +1.1 || Bread and other bakery prod- Tort 
Wood products. -_........--.---- +1.9 +4. 4 SRE RE ae 106. 1 04.8 Clot! 
Furs and leather goods --- ----- —2.4 —4. 6 Cars and general shop con- Food 
Chemicals, oils, and paints-_--- +.8 —.9 struction and repairs, Wate 
Printing and paper goods- ----- —.3 —.2 EE ss <Suioberedacw 70.3 70.0 
. Yip + +8. 4 +3.3 || Clothing, men’s and women’s. 91.6 94.0 
Clothing and millinery - ------- —.9 —2.9 || Confectionery. -._............-.. 91.4 01.8 
Food, beverages, and tobacco-- +4. 1 +5. 6 — oe Ne aN 42.2 | 4.3 
‘ . i i i Se 98. 3 101. 6 
All manufacturing in- Electr on ng texti 101.6 
: rica) machinery, appara- 
dustries-.......------- +1.4 +.8 tus, and supplies--.--......-- 107. 1 2.2 
Trade, wholesale and retail-_-_-- +2. 4 +4.2 || Foundry and machine-shop 
Ri edd ib Gtiendeencspnad +.1 —.§ ta Ts GER ols eh, 66. 6 67.0 
Public utilities. .__..........-- —.3 Ap Ee ND... o - i nchaangduucecesu 103. 5 07.9 
|” Seam eats +4.3 +26.4 || Hosiery and knit goods____._-- 67.6 69. 6 Cotte 
Building and contracting--.-_- +1.3 +.4 |] Jewelry_._.........__- + SSA 106. 1 08. 0 F as 
All industries__........ +11 +1.0 — | gaps malad ee on . 
Paper and wood pulp.__.....| 90.9 91.7 c 
September to Oc- Printing and pub - eee 106. 6 08.7 F 
tober, 1928 Rubber footwear_......_...___ 97.6 100.9 if 
lowa Rubber tires, and tubes} 91.9 59 N 
— os ay a5 kt Tp a Et 102. 3 104.3 Lead 
Food and kindred products_. | Tex le machinery and parts__. 49. 2 | 17.7 N 
bee ee ee 2 Woolen and worsted goods... . 76. 3 1.6 8 
Iron and steel works_----.----- Sn ———— Meta 
Lamber products... ........--.. RE fat enw est Ail industries............ 75.6 78.8 -—  é 
Leather products. -.-.-.-..--.- Het bchunqeoes N 
rcs Drea printing and |< es 
pubiiemimg_--........-....<< +32. 8 |....-.--.- -hang T 
Patent medicines, chemicals, neha mene 
and compounds... --..---- 0 |---------- ber, 192s Oil in 
Stone and clay products_-_-_-_--_- NN ee ae cic : P 
Rail oar — as PURE + 7 Tana 
PD newmtone a 
Various industries. ----------- ge pil Bmploy-| pay roll ~. 
All industries_..........- 8 Nein dp Oe Ee & Publi 
Maryland = New Jersey | - 
Food products... --.----------- +3.1 +3.9 || Food and kindred products....| +29. 1 | vi 
Textiles. . - ---.--.-----------~- +42 +6.8 }) ‘Textiles and their products....| +5.3 Stone 
—"- and steel and their prod ae 4 Iron and steel and their prod- B. 
mony Siadins wma ealin nese tite —— = NOES ERLE oe BY C 
sei and its products-_---.- +6. 8 +4.2 ‘ 
Leather and its produets_----_ +63| 1.01] Leather andits producta.-] 1 G 
Rubber tires_--- --------------- “1.2 —10.4 || Tobacco products... ....--.... +2.2 Textil 
Paper and printing ------------ +.4 +.8 || Paper and printing.......----- on. 8 1 
Chemicals and allied products.;  —4.6 ~4.2 |! Chemicals and allied products.| +2. 2 Li 
Stone, clay, and glass. -----... —-3|  +10.0 |! Stone, clay, and glass products_| +1. 6 Wond 
Metal products other than iron Me products other than ood 
_ stee teel ee +1. 0 +3. 0 iron and stee RE RAIS ES aE +2. 3 8a 
Tobacco products ee +2. 1 +. 9 Vehicles for a transporta- M 
= ay uipment) 3.9 3.6 tion. - . ....-.--.------------- +49 
on eq Ms Bae _ : 
Musi ee bownloiess ane +; ay ft . Miscellaneous... .--...-.------- oa 
Transportation equipment_.-_- 8 
Car building and repairing....| | — +10.3 SER 50s — 
Miscellaneous ----.-...--..-.-.-.--- +16. 3 +22. 2 
All industries...........- +1.6 +2.4 
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pER CENT OF CHANGES IN eeeremebes = a PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
Yontinu 


Monthly period—Continued 











—— ! if 


Per cent of change, 
| August to Septem- 





























ber, 1928 | 
State and industry group pepe ont Fi } 
| 
Employ- [ \} 
ment Pay roll 
—_—_ — | itt niin 
New York 
Stone, clay, and glass__......-- | +06 | +1.4 
Metals and machinery___--_--- +1.3 | +3.0 
Wood manufactures --_--_-_-_.-- +. 5 | +3. 6 || 
Furs, leather, and rubber i} 
gundLn Fa i hitlss alle itd ama +13) +22] 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc____- —.4 | —.2 | 
eee ne ee +.1 | —1.1 || 
Printing and paper goods- - ---- +1.7 | +3. 8 || 
Textiles .é exacted. onacccesiss +1.0 +4. 5 || 
Clothing and millinery - - ------ +6. 0 | +6. 1 
Food and tobaceo___........--- +6.9 | +5.4 
Water, light, and power--.____. —.7 | —1.1 | 
All industries............ | +22) +34) 
| i 
| September to Oc- || 
| tober, 1928 
| } 
Oklahoma ; 
Cottonseed-oil mills_-_-.-..... | +2443) +254.0 || 
Food production: 
kag EES | $3.1 | +4.5 || 
Contin avenue | +85) +7.2 
Creameries and dairies ____| —.6 +3.9 || 
Flour mills. ...-........__- 1-34 | +.7 || 
Ice and ice cream ----_--.__- —13.4 —17.9 || 
Meat and poultry----.-_-- | +19) —4,8 || 
Lead and zine: 
Mines and mills___________ | +56. 0 +52.9 |) 
Smelt ness 22. 5-22--- 25}; + LG | —1L.1 | 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc___....-..- +3.9 | +13.9 
Machine shops and foun- 
ok Ge ES a a —.5 | —10.0 
Tank construction and 
erection. ................} —10.6 | —29.8 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline 
manufacture__..........- —.6 | —11.6 | 
_ Rofineries................- —1.6 —5.1 | 
Printing: Job work__._......_- | 43.9 | +2.9 || 
Public utilities: i} 
Steam railway shops___..-- +8; +146 | 
Street railways............ —.6 | +5. 0 | 
Water, light, and power. -- +3. 6 +4.1 | 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile.......___- | +20.6 —1.3 | 
Cement and plaster... _- 0 | +1.6 
Crushed stone_.........__- +5.9 | +6.4 
Glass manufacture.........| +9.9 | +10. 4 | 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture______- +.1 —2.8 | 
Laundries, ete.........._.- +15. 8 +4.9 | 
Woodworking: 
ow Me -8.0; —13.2| 
Millwork, ete...........-_- —2.5 | —8.4 
All industries........... +3.7| . +3 
| | 














State and industry group 





Pennsylvania 


Metal products____.......-.--- | 


Transportation equipment _---_- 


| Textile products__-._______- baie 


Foods and tobacco____________- 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 

Lumber aati 
Chemical products___._._.._--.- 
Leather and rubber products__- 


Paper and printing_._.._..____- 


All industries__.......--- 


Metal products......-......--- 
Transportation equipment___-- 
Textile products_-__-......._.-- 


| Foods and tobacco____________- 
| Stone, clay, and glass products_- 


Lumber products__------_--__- 
Chemical products____.__-.--_- 


| Leather and rubber products. -- 
| Paper and printing--........_- 


All industries_.......__-- 


Stone crushing and quarrying-- 
Manufacturing: 
— and allied industries_ 


Foods 

Light and power._____..._- 

Printing and publishing-_- 

Laundering, cleaning, and 
| RN She 

Chemicals (including soap, 
glue, and explosives) -___-- 


All manufacturing______- 
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Index numberys 
(1923-1925 = 100) 
































— October, 
1928 | : 
Employment 
88. 9 88.9 
68. 6 66. 1 
94. 4 96. 7 
99. 2 102. 1 
84. 0 82.3 
84. 6 84. 6 
97.9 98. 0 
98. 8 97.4 
93. 4 94.4 
89. 3 89. 5 
Pay roll 
90. 2 97.4 
66. 9 64.9 
99. 8 107.0 
100. 0 104. 1 
80. 8 86. 4 
88. 1 91.6 
103. 9 106. 3 
104. 7 103. 7 
103. 8 108. 7 
90. 2 95. 2 
Per cent of change, 


July to August, 
1928 











ee -¥ Pay roll 

+34. 5 +8.9 
—.3 +13. 0 
+5.4 +10. 5 
—4, 2 —3.6 
+4. 8 +16. 7 
—1.5 +3.3 
+8. 0 +19. 5 
+6. 3 +15. 3 
+.9 +11.6 
+.2 +13.9 
—9.3 —7.4 
+1.8 +8. 6 
+1.4 +.1 
+.5 —2.6 
—3.0 —.5 
+1.2 +10.1 
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PER CENT OF CHANGES IN et ee — PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATRs_— 
ontinu ; 


Monthly period—Continued 





































































































| — le 
a —_ phn as — cent of change 
uly to August, t to Septem. 
1928 wa Ante em 
State and industry group State and industry group Sti 
Employ- 4 Employ- 
~~ | Pay roll mers Pay roll 
| a = 
Wisconsin—Continued | Wisconsin—C ontinued 
| Stone 
Manual—Continued | Manual—Continued | Metal 
| Wood 
Construction: Manufacturing—Continued. Furs, 
ar RRR I a a i ans) =) 
a, ret . * e000 OS eee q ~2 em 
See —7.3 —1.3 Fe wane EE +.6 me : Paper 
Marine dredging, sewer aT Oe en —19. 5 ~14.7 Printi 
NE Aino cncenstctinc +6.9 +13. 2 Light and power. __._... —.9 ~4.6 Textil 
Communication: Printing and publishing --- 1.5 +21 Cloth 
eee 1 Se eee +1.9 +8.0 sae cleaning, and Food 
ectric railways---.-__-_-_- +2. 2 +5.8 ne Oe —.1 4.J Water 
Express, telephone, and Chemical (including soap, | . 
tN i 28 +2.4 glue, and explosives) ___-_- +1.0 | 14] 
Wholesale trade. -----...-.--.-- | +3.7 +8. 6 : a n 
Hotels and restaurants___-_-- | Sy Seren ne All manufacturing__---_- —.9 ~2.0 
Nonmanual Construction: -_ 
SESE a Lene +.1 | 4.9 
Manufacturing, mines, and misway TEE SERBS —1.4 | -~48 
a ee eee | +1.3 +1.6 oo , Ss —5.4 —6, 5 
Construction. -..........-.---- | +47 +3. 1 Marine dredging, sewer | 
Communication ----.........-- | +3 +4. 2 oe —15.5! —11.2 
Wholesale trade_--_--..-..---- | +.8 +.2 || Communication: 
Retail trade—sales force only---| —.7 —3.4 Steam railways 1 Sree +13.8 4+-11,8 
Miscellaneous professional serv-) Electric railways---.....__- —3.6 =f 7 
hin. csctinaliacdactesleneaning | —4 +10.3 Express, telephone, and eae Cotton 
Hotels and restaurants.......... —3.3 |__....___. Sethi agii +.3 | -.7 Food p 
| Wholesale trade. -_...........-- +15.4 +15, 5 Ba 
———~ || Hotels and restaurants____---_- il 
| August to Septem- | 
ber, 1928 Nonmanual 
Manual | | Manufacturing, mines, and 
pO SR Se pe +.9 | —6.3 Es dnatcncconcctocnengh +.9 —1.6 
PE, so ee ect kaunend~ | +3.5 | —2.5 || Construction ..-..........--.-- —4.0 —4,4 
ae — and quarrying - —.2) —10.4 a ess BE ng - : l 
anufacturing: | olesale trade. .._.........-- 1.8 
gg allied industries.| —2.4 | —.8 eee one _—_ pay: +1.4 +2. 3 
ER poe eee ae 1.4 -. iscellaneous professiona 
Wood Sere inc arewighensalenslibeniaya th | an services__._.-.- . EE HAL Rear —1.5 -4.9 
i Sia cette | +2.5 | -3.2 || Hotels and restaurants__....... —1.1 
Yearly period 
| Public 
Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, Stes 
September, 1927, | September, 1927, Stre 
to September, | . to September, 1928 Wat 
State and industry group 1928 State and industry group Fee 
Employ-| p.y roll 
|Employ- Pay ro 
| ment Pay roll | ment 
California California—C ontinued 
Stone, clay, and glass products.| —5.3 —7.3 | oy millinery, and laun- # ye 
Myeyances-.---- | +68| +91 || Foods, beverages, and tobacco:| —29| 65 
Wood manufactures........__.- —1.4 —2.4 || Water, light, and power... .... 417.8 | +254 Al 
Leather and rubber goods... +21.6| +163 || Miscellaneous..........------- —23| -7.i 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc___-- +12. 2 +14. 6 : _ per 
Printing and paper goods_-_-__.- —1.3 +.5 All industries............ +1.8 rat 
Rice cctenndandenuiceal —125) +137 ee 
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PER CENT OF CHANGES IN ies —- PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
Jontinue 


Yearly period—Continued 








State and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
September, 1927, 
to September, 1928 








New York 


stone, clay, and glass 


Metals and machinery-_-_-....- 


Wood manufactures 
furs, leather, and rubber 

goods. .-......--- =e ananie 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc -_ - 


ESS Oo RS ES 
Clothing and millinery 
Food and tobacco____.....-.--- 
Water, light, and power 


All industries._.........- 


Oklahoma 


Cottonseed-oil mills 
Food production: 


a Se 


Meat and poultry 
lead and zine: 
Mines and mills 


ol a ae eae 


Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc._......._- 
Machine shops and foun- 
id 5 misono 
Tank construction and 
erection... _- Lh arenas: 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline 
manufacture... ........... 
eee. ..............5 
Printing: Job work 
Public utilities: 
Steam-railway shops 
Street railways--.-.-.......- 
Water, light, and power--- 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile__- __-- 
Cement and plaster 
Crushed stone............- 
Glass manufacture 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture 
Laundries, ete_........-.-.- 
Woodworking: 
LL =a 
Millwork, ete 


All industries...........- 








Employ- . 
ment Pay roll 
ss shaeasits —3.9 —5.1 
—2.1 +.1 
ns ae —9.7 —10. 6 
—4.9 —6.4 
—5.4 —4.9 
+1.0 +1.4 
—3.0 —.4 
—6.9 —9.0 
teachin —4,2 —6.6 
—.6 —1.1 
bin wast —7.5 —9. 1 
—3.7 —3.2 








October, 1927, to 
October, 1928 














Employ- 

ment Pay roll 
—12,2 —18.4 
+22. 8 +22.9 
—7.4 —4.4 
—16.1 —24.3 
+33. 8 +32. 0 
—7.0 +1.0 
+6.0 +15. 6 
—12.4 —21.6 
+1.4 —14.8 
+225. 1 +214. 4 
—.6 —3.8 
+11.9 +10.7 
+14.4 +16. 4 
+14. 5 +22. 9 
+89. 2 +120. 1 
—9.0 +5. 5 
+21.3 +12.9 
+104. 8 +147.8 
—O5]° 4-71 
—2.8 —5.7 
—5.6 +3.6 
+15.6, +140 
+40. 6 | +14. 2 
+31. 7 | +12.8 
+193. 0 +274. 8 
+22. 4 +32. 0 
+15. 6 +17. 2 

















| 

















Index numbers 















































(1923-1925—=100) 
State and industry group | 7 ee 
October,' October, 
1927 1928 
ore a 
Employment 
Pennsylvania | 
Metal products. -..........---- 82. 2 88.9 
Transportation equipment - --_ 83. 4 66. 1 
Textile products__-__....___-_- 99. 4 | 96. 7 
Foods and tobacco___________-_- 100. 5 102. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products- 94.5 | 82.3 
Lumber products___._...._.--- 89. 7 84. 6 
Chemical products-----__.---- 93.9 | 98. 0 
Leather and rubber products. - 99.6 | 97.4 
Paper and printing.-__.._____- 96. 3 94. 4 
All industries__........-- 89. 2 | 89. 5 
Pay roll 
Metal products.._.......--.--- | 7&8 97.4 
Transportation equipment._..| 84.4 64.9 
Textile products. .....-.......- 110. 4 107.0 
Foods and tobacco--_-----__-_-- 101. 6 104. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products- 95. 3 86. 4 
Lumber — Ait geet 94. 0 91.6 
Chemical products----__.___--- 104. 0 106. 3 
Leather and rubber products_-_| 106.6 103. 7 
Paper and printing--....-.---- 104. 8 108. 7 
All industries__.._....--- 90. 2 95. 2 
Per cent of change, 
August, 1927, to 
August, 1928 
|Employ- Pay 
ment roll 
Wisconsin 
Manual 
EEE +3.8 +6. 8 
pT a —47.5 —44.6 
Stone crushing and quarrying-.| —2.1 —1.9 
Manufacturing: 
Stone and alliedindustries., —10.0 —11.1 
Set aap iS a ape | +5.1 +10.7 
ee clic aww a xo —5.9 —9. 1 
eS ae ie bn Sale | +2.7 —1.2 
eee | —.8 —3.2 
RE ee ee | «47 +.8 
Re } —13.8 —13. 2 
cia deen sen disn | —2L5 —2.6 
Light and power____--...-- } +6.1 +9. 6 
Printing and publishing ---} —.8 —2.6 
Laundering, cleaning, and | 
RRR SS eR 1.4 +1.4 
Chemical (including soap, | 
glue, and explosives) ---_-- | —11.8 —15.1 
All manufacturing_-_---..- —.8 +1.7 
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PER CENT OF CHANGES IN cater: AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED 8STArre 
Sontinued 


Yearly period—Continued 







































































Per cent of change, | Per cent of . 
August, 1927, to | September, 7 
August, 1925 to Septem 1998 
State and industry group | __ tne fae MEA State and industry group 
Employ- ; ‘Employ- 
ment | Pay roll | ment” | Pay roll 
W isconsin— Continued Wisconsin—C ontinued 
Manual—Continued Manual—Continued 
Construction: Manufacturing—C ontinued. 
SEE ESS ae —17.5 —20. 6 | sce So. clowecwisttiny +3. 2 7 
0 BE ee —3.7 —1.0 || en eae TS et +.6 ~2 
Railroad ----.--.---------- +26. 3 +29. 5 || . , SR Se —2.6 1.6 
Marine ‘dredging, sewer H ee —14.2 7.5 
EE I FE ae -—7.3 —15.8 } ee eh —7.4 9.3 - 
Communication: Light and power______.---- +6. 0 17 15 
Steam railways----.-.------ —8.3 +5.7 | Printing and publishing.._| +1.9 1 3 
Electric railways -- ~~. ---- —14.5 —8. 5 | Laundering, cleaning, and ce. 
Express, telephone, and | ARES ae eee +1.5 1.2 ret 
anaes IE: +4.7 +14.3 | Chemical (including soap, | 
Wholesale trade._.-..--.------ +3.1 —2.8 | glue, and explosives)..... —12.9 | 11.5 19 
Hotels and restaurants-____-_-- OEY eae ass. _—_ . 
All manufacturing ----- | +11] 14.7 15 
Nonmanual = — an 
|| Construction: 
Manufacturing, mines, and | ee faa ag —18. 2 15.0 
Retinoic easaiingoulee —.7 +2.3 | gg ES ee —6.5 13.0 0.4 
EE Te —.5 +1.3 | Railroad___-__- ia pidran Nan wal +9. 4 9,1 . 
Communication.-............-- +3. 6 +3. 4 || Marine dredging, sewer an 
Wholesale trade_-_._.........-- +9. 4 +6. 0 PEE estiincdinene wcanel, $4 0 8.9 
Retail trade—sales force only _ - —2.6 —22.1 || Communication: | Se] 
Miscellaneous professional Steam railways............. —5.7 +2.5 
SEE VIONE..0. cwescnanorce---o-- —.2 | +5.3 |) Electric railways-__-------- —4. 6 ~3.8 
Hotels and restaurants. -----._- MER S fiscucneden i Express, telephone, and TAB 
| iF Se 6 oe +4. 6 | 12.9 0) 
|| Wholesale trade. _.._.......-- +20. 5 | 17.5 19; 
September, 1927,to || Hotels and restaurants... .-.- | +3.7 | 
September, 1928 || 
| Nonmanual | ont 
| Manufacturing, mines and 
Manual SEE ERNE eS 2 +.4 | +1.7 
ONE oil i nta ctibicedlnany « —14.7 —16. 4 |} Construction................... —5. 4 | 5,3 
as i “-| —46.6 —46.8 || Communication._...........--- +4.1 | 8.9 
Stone crushing and quarrying..| —19. 4 —33.7 || Wholesale trade_-_-_......---.-- +11.3 7.6 
Manufacturing: Retail trade—sales force only..| —10.9 | 7 
Stone and ‘allied industries.| —14.2 —9.5 || Miscellaneous professional ' 
ts TRESS RR dies +9. 0 +18. 2 services. - Uiwickiienaker "pe 1 | +5.3 
, | RAR nae 796 5 —1.5 —5.0 || Hotels and restaurants......... —13. 2 . 
Sirloi 
our 
Rib r 
Chuc 
Plate 
Pork 
Baco! 
Ham. 
Lamt 
Ham. 
Salm¢ 
Milk, 
; Milk, 
Butte 
j Oleon 
. Choos 
Lard. 
} Veget 
> Eggs, 
| Eggs, 
‘In 
i tricity 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reporis of actual 
selling prices’ received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food October 
15, 1927, and September 15 and October 15, 1928, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of. leg of lamb- was 38.2 cents on October 15, 
1927; 40.3 cents on September 15, 1928; and 38.8 cents on October 
15, 1928. These figures show an increase of 2 per cent in the year 
and a decrease of 4 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows an increase of 
0.4 per cent October 15, 1928, as compared with October 15, 1927, 
and a decrease of 0.4 per cent October 15, 1928, as compared with 
September 15, 1928. 


TABLE 1.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER 15, 
1928, AND OCTOBER 15, 1927 


[Percentage changes of flve-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































“55 of sueveese 
Rees or ecrease 
Average retail price on C) Oct. 1 5, 1928, 
Article Unit 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, 
1927 1928 1928 | 1927 1928 
Cents Cents Cents 
Slates MN ae a Pound. ._...-- 43.7 51.8 50.3 +15 -3 
eS 0 So aoa, Sa | PERG 37.9 45.8 44.6 +18 -3 
Rib reg@e es i a | RUHPLR s 31.9 37. 4 36. 8 +15 —2 
Chuck Hi... ABA 24.3 30. 4 30. 2 +24 —1 
Plate beMN Shes es i | "EPR 15.8 20.6 20. 8 +32 +1 
Pork cM ee eee ass Wes 41.5 44.3 37.6 -9 —15 
ee | RE SEAS 1 * Segre 46.6 45.4 45.3 —3 —0.2 
RRR a OE ee 53.6 56. 0 55.6 +4 —1 
Lamab, DeMMNR ee 8h oo yo Si Seer a 38.2 40. 3 38.8 +2 —4 

es RETR gi eaerc: os Ni, Sine | 35. 7 37.9 37.9 +6 0 
Salmon, canned, red__._............]..--- . eee 34.4 33.3 32.6 —5 —2 
ME, (ORIIE his onpcancendeaee Quart......... 14.2 14.2 14.2 0 0 
Milk, evaporated... ......-...-.-.-- 16-02. can.....| 11.5 11.3 11.3 2 0 
Bitter ee Pound. __._... 55.7 57.6 57.5 +3 —0.2 
leomnargarine (all butter substi- |..... a | 27.9 27.4 27.6 —1 +1 

BS). 

SIREN Sins Aa! ee ae 38.3 38. 7 38.8 +1 +0.3 
LF RE NER te EE Re ie 19.6 | 19.3 19. 5 -1 +1 
Vegetable lard substitute.....______- Osh “tee: 25. 2 24. 9 24. 9 —1 0 
Eggs, strietly fresh..........-....--- Dozen_......_- | = 56.6 50. 4 54.2 —4 +8 

SRE Sa “GEES Sg eames ae 43.8 Sf Reimer Ee ae 





‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec- 
ticity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER 15 
1928, AND OCTOBER 15, 1927—Continued ™ 





























—— of increase 

i i sage or decrease 

Average retail price on (—) Oct. 15, 1928, 

Article Unit =e with— 

a 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Sept. 15 
1927 1928 1928 | 1927 1928 ° 
— eae | ———_—_—_—_ —_———_. — 
Cents Cents | Cents | 
ei, oe FE ee Ne Stel ES Pound _....-.- 9.3 9.1 9.1 —2 0 
ER ee Seg Sl Lea REN 5.5 5.3 5. 2 — | —?2 
a | Se 5.2 5.3 5.3 +2 0 
Remeneee 20 26 es | (4S ae 9.0 9.0 8.9 | —1 = 
el lA AE a 6-0z. package... 9.7 9.5 9.5 | —2 0 
SS ae 28-0z. package_ 25. 5 - 25.6 25. 6 +0. 4 0 
i TR Te ee le ates Sie Ee pene ......:- 20. 1 19.8 19. 7 —2 —|] 
SSUES RTE Bee SRR 10. 5 10.0 | 9.9 6 | 
 &  , Senna <piiies aeS7' Pe ERT Ce’ 9.6 12.7 12.5 +30 9 
Pia aene ot tetbeweoso<ppecbcianipaien died PR. Sccponas 3.0 2.2 2.2 —27 0 
| 

re ek a alla 5.0 5.8 | 6.1 +22 15 
oo ESOL Se alias ae eo he ee. ee aS OE 3.9 4.2 4.3 +10 +9 
eae a ee No. 2 can_-- 11.5 11.6 11.6 | +1 0 
ne ee os eS 15.7 15.9 15.8 +1 —|} 
Ee Fe ee ae en ee ed Se ee ee 16.7 16.8 | 16.7 0 —| 
_ 8 diene nen are ae Sse OO. 11.9 11.6 11.8 —1 9 
| EES Ee ree a a a 7.2 7.0 6.9 —4 I 

py pt AS Ta Ea nt nS di ie at 77.5 77.4 | 77.3 —0.3 -0.1 

3 ES EE. SS ee ee ele oe oe 47.4 49. 5 49.6 | +5 +0), 2 
STE Ce ee Fe 66.0553 14.6 13.8 | 13.8 —5 0 
as ea | SS". 14.2 13. 0 124; -—13 5 
le ap ees Ss Se ET AR eS 33. 9 32.7 33.1 | —2 +] 
he yen BE INES Lg RS ET ETT ci camngil | 57.8 66. 1 64. 3 +11 -3 

Weightell feed thdex...--..-.....-|-.--..-<..-2-2 RIS SIE pas ae | 404/ -04 














Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on October 15, 1913, and on October 15 of each 
year from 1922 to 1928, together with percentage changes in October 
of each of these specified years, compared with October, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of chuck roast was 16.4 cents 
in October, 1913; 19.9 cents in October, 1922; 20.8 cents in October, 
1923; 20.7 cents in October, 1924; 22.0 cents in October, 1925; 22.8 
cents in Oetober, 1926; 24.3 cents in October, 1927; and 30.2 cents 
in October, 1928. 

As compared with October, 1913, these figures show increases of 
21 per cent in October, 1922; 27 per cent in October, 1923; 26 per 
cent in October, 1924; 34 per cent in October, 1925; 39 per cent in 
October, 1926; 48 per cent in October, 1927; and 84 per cent in 
October, 1928. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 
crease of 51 per cent in October, 1928, as compared with October, 
1913. 
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[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
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TABLE 2.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OCTOBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 
WITH OCTOBER 15, 1913 



































Per cent of increase Oct. 15 of each 
Average retail price on Oct. 15— — year compared with Oct. 
15, 191 
Article 
1913 1922) 1928 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
sirloin steak. pound._| 25. 7) 38.3} 40. 1) 39. 6| 41. 2) 41.5] 43.7] 50.3] 49 | 56 | 54 | 60 | 61 | 70 | 96 
Round steak....do_.__| 23.1) 33.1) 34.4) 33. 7| 35.4) 36.0) 37.9) 44.6) 43 49 46 53 56 64 93 
Rib roast.....--- do____| 20.0) 28.0) 28.9) 28. 6) 30.0) 30.6) 31.9) 36.8) 40 45 43 50 53 60 84 
Chuck roast.....do___.} 16.4) 19.9) 20.8) 20.7) 22.0) 22.8) 24.3) 30.2) 21 27 26 34 39 48 84 
Plate beef_.....- do._..| 12.3} 12,8} 13.1) 13.1] 14.1) 14.6] 15.8] 20.8) 4 | 7 | 7 | 15 | 19 | 28 | 69 
Pork chops-- - .- do____| 22. 6) 36.6) 34. 2) 37. 5) 39.1) 42.6) 41. 5) 37.6) 62 51 66 73 88 84 66 
ee ee ee do_.__| 27. 8| 40.8) 39.3) 40.1) 49.6) 51.7| 46.6) 45.3) 47 41 44 78 86 68 63 
OA ae do__..| 27. 6) 47.6) 46.4) 47.1) 54.3) 59.8) 53.6] 55.6) 72 68 71 97 (117 94 (101 
Lamb, leg of. ...do____| 18.4] 35.9) 36. 5| 35.9) 38.4) 38.3) 38. 2) 38.8) 95 98 95 (109 |§108 (108 /|111 
phe 0....| 21. 2} 34.8) 34.8) 35.1) 36. 5) 37.6) 35.7) 37.9) 64 | 64 | 66 | 72 | 77 | 68 | 79 
Salmon, canned, red 
PE at ents ane SF ee ee ee oe ee ee ee aa ee oe oem ee 
Milk, fresh_...- uart..| 9.0) 13.3) 14.1) 13.9] 14.3) 14.0) 14.2) 14.2) 48 57 54 59 56 58 
Milk, evaporat 
a Se See BS Ge BR Be ee DS RR Seer! ee See eee een See 
Dateer «.- ces pound__| 38.2) 50.8) 56.2) 47.9) 59.4) 54.3) 55.7) 57.5) 33 47 25 55 42 46 51 
Qleomargarine (all 
butter substitutes) 
cncininwsdidalamenad peund..i.....) 3.64 3 9.6 908 OAs B.S FO ikl hk i inns. cae 
1 ee eee do__..| 22.4) 34.1) 38. 5) 34.8) 37. 2) 36.7) 38.3] 38.8) 52 72 55 66 64 71 73 
ON See SAO ST o....| 16.0) 17. 5) 18.6) 21.4) 24.1) 21.9] 19.6) 19.5) 9 16 34 51 37 23 22 
Vegetable lard substi- 
COE, _.cteuennn pound.-_|_.... th Be ee ee Be FF FS Re See ees ee eee Ge | Mee 
Eggs, strictly fresh ----- 
We ee dozen_.| 41. 6) 54.3) 54.6) 59.7) 60.3) 58.2) 56.6) 54.2) 31 31 44 45 40 36 30 
Eggs, storage. ....do___.|....- 98.1) 41.7] 44.1) 46.0) 45.9) 42.1) 43.8) ose caf fe ccf eee 
eG: acace pound..| 5.6) 8.7) 8.7) 8.8) 9.4 9.4) 9.3] 9.1155 | 55 | 57 | 68 | 68 | 66 | 63 
FUUR.. -catuiotmad do_....| 3.3} 48) 46) 5.3) 5.9) 5.7] 5.5) 5.2) 45 | 39 | 61 79 | 73 67 58 
Corn meal. ....- do....; 3.1) 3.9) 4.3) 5.0) 5.3) 5.1) 5.2] 5.3) 26 39 61 71 65 68 71 
Rolled oats....-- a see ae aa ee Om Gee..Ow Bek. Sec tee cl. .d tee dwabewesdl. 
Corn flakes 
commas Can, Pecmage..|...... 27) OT RIL We O77 O83 Ll on] nnsl-.u ne 
Wheat cereal 
eine 28-oz. package..|_._..| 25.6! 24.4) 24.4! 25.1) 25.4! 25.5) 25.6)....-]-.-.-]_--- 
Macaroni aiaiael pound..|____- 19. BSS. 7) SO: See SO. SRA) We Fi. . ack. oa). i ...|..... 
a do_...| 8.7) 9.6) 9.6! 10.4} 11.3) 11.6) 10.5} 9.9] 10 10 20 30 | 33 21 14 
Beans, navy---.- do....| abel pe ef eS ee Be Be Se RE: SOR, Bee ee, ee Ree Cera 
Potatoes so asian a do....| 18) 22) 2.9 2.4 3.7) 3.8 3.0) 2.2) 22 61 33 106 (111 67 22 
Oni0ns......+... sc shied 04-68 GFO88. OG 6 Osco chee ics eck 
Cabbage. ....... Ss a8 42 26... 20D..460. Bab: Gili sn cibicceitbeeknl tid... chisédohisscs 
Beans, baked 
> No. 2 can..|_._.- 63:42 22. @ TS AL 7-08 SRL ah eh cet lasek it Cdk 
Corn, canned .._do_.-.|_._.. 16.9 16.5) 06.3) 17.4 16.3) 16.5) 16.6.....4....-1.--.- 1... ~~) cen l ence 
Peas, canned._..do_...|..... 17. 4| 17.6) 18.2) 18.2) 17.4) 16.7) 16.7|..-..}..--- |---| 
Tomatoes, canned 
owensn south No. 2can.-|.....| 12 7| 12.9) 13.5) 13.1) 12.1) 11.9) 11. 8)..-.}....}..2-] 2} 
Sugar, granulated 
occ uwtwooes pound..| 5.5) 7.9) 10.6) 8.8 6.8 7.1) 7.2] 6.9) 44 93 | 60 | 24 29 | 31 25 
i APRESS Ti ee do....| 54. 5) 68. 2) 70.0) 71.8) 75.8) 77.3)\ 77.5) 77.3) 25 28 32 | 39 42 42 | 42 
Coffee........... do....| 29.7) 36.3) 37.8) 46.1) 51.1) 50.9) 47.4) 49.6) 22 | 27 | 55 | 72 | 71 | 60 | 67 
POUR. iciies eae eee eB Eee BR oe ee © eink Cadkiomd Pe Rn ASME RES ii 
Raisins -eniiinclhices lls Es 20.7} 16.8] 15.0} 14.3] 14.8] 14.2) 12.4)...-.].----|--- |---| 
ananas_...... dozen__|____. 96. 6 38. 3) 36. 1] 35.1) 34.9) SB. OSB. Ho... f 2.2). Joffe 
Saar BN 61. 1| 51.1} 50.6) 64.6) 56.0) 57.8] 64.3)...-.|..--.|-.---|-.---|-----|....-|-.... 
All articles combined ‘ Sar: Sc RN ae eet See 37. 2| 44.2) 43.2) 55.5) 54.1] 50.3) 51.0 






































' Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 


a ge of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the av 
From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sir- 
round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn 


ily. 
in steak, 


meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 3 index numbers are given which show the changes jy 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 
1920 to 1927,? and by months for 1927, and for January throwch 
October, 1928. ‘These index numbers, or relative prices, are based 
on the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the averavge 
price of each commodity for each month and each year by the averacge 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 
192 was 162.6, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1926 was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for 
the year 1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, 
the figures for 1926 show an increase of nearly three points, but ap 
increase of 1.75 per cent in the year. 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 

































































[1913= 100] 
180 —__.. 180 
1926 
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160 = bbe wane sip p—*~! 160 
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pe Pe Bias ae St —- 
140 | 140 
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In the last column of Table 3 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 157.8 for 
September, 1928, and 156.8 for October, 1928. 

he curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 


2 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, p)). 44 1 
61; Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51; and Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36 to 49. 
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TaBLE 3-—INDEX NU MBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 19138, 1920 TO 1927, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1927 AND JANUARY THROUGH 
OCTOBER, 1928 

[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 




































































; Sirloin! Round| Rib |Chuck| Plate Pork | ‘ 
Year and month steak | | steak | “roast roast | beef | chops ‘pou Ham | Hens | Milk |Butter |Cheese 
1918 . . .ssLedeya< , 100.0 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 
1090. _ cianmannie 172.1 177.1 |167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 188. 2 
ee are 152.8 | 154.3 |147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0 153. 9 
1003... nun ee 4 147.2 144.8 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 148.9 
1093. . .. cialis | 153.9 | 150.2 |143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 167.0 
Pr es ae 155.9 151.6 |145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0] 159.7 
1096. - .<aiiiadie ee 159.8 155.6 |149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 166. 1 
1098... dae adn « 162.6 159.6 {153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 157.3 | 138.6 165. 6 
1097... .eeeee eee 167.7 166.4 |158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 173.2 158.4 | 145.2 | 170.1 
1y27: January... 160.6 | 158.3 |153.0 | 141.9 | 124.0 | 174.3 | 181.1 | 211.2 | 180.8 | 158.4 | 152.5 170.1 
February... 161.0 | 158.7 |153.5 | 141.9 123.1 | 171.0 | 179.6 | 210.8 | 180.8 | 158.4 | 153.5 170. 1 
Mareh..__..| 161.8 | 159.6 |153.5 | 142.5 | 123.1 | 174.3 | 179.3 | 210.0 | 181.7 158.4 | 154.6 168. 8 
A pri... 22. 164.6 163.2 |156.1 | 145.6 | 125. 6 75.7 | 178.2 | 210.8 | 182.6 | 157.3 | 152.5 167.9 
May....-> «| 166.5 * 165.5 {157.6 | 146. 9 | 125.6 | 173.3 | 176.3 209.3 | 180.3 | 156.2 | 139.4 167.4 
Jume._..-- ., 166.9 165.9 |157.1 | 146.9 | 125.6 | 165.2 | 174.4 | 206.3 | 170.4 | 156.2 | 135.2} 167.4 
july cba 171.7 170.0 |160.1 | 149.4 126.4 | 166.2 172.6 203.0 167.1 157.3 | 134.2] 167.0 
August____-- 172.0 170.9 \160.1 | 149.4 126.4 | 179.5 | 172.2 | 201.9 | 166.2 | 158.4 | 134.2 167.4 
September--| 172.4 | 170.9 |160.6 | 150.0 128.1 | 193.8 | 172.2 | 200.0 | 166.2 | 158.4 | 139.4 170. 6 
October _.-.- 172.0 | 170.0 |161.1 | 151.9 | | 130.6 | 197.6 | 172.6 | 199.3 | 167.6 | 159.6 | 145.4] 173.3 
November... 171.3 | 169.5 |161.1 | 153.1 | 133.9 | 172.9 | 171.5 197.0 | 167.1 | 159.6 | 147.3 174.7 
December.._| 172.8 | 171.3 |163.6 | 156. 9) 138.0 | 156.2 | 167.8 | 192.9 | 167.6 | 160.7 152.5 176.5 
1928: January...) 174.8 | 173.1 |165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0 165, 2 | 192.2 | 172.8 | 160.7 | 150.9} 177.4 
February._.| 176.4 | 174.4 |167.2 160.6 144.6 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 147.0 177.4 
March -..._- | 176.8 | 175.3 |167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6 174. 2 
Aptti.c.:<.. | 178.3 | 177.6 |168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9 | 188.1 | 177.0 | 158.4 143.9} 1729 
MS¥.i send. | 181.5 | 181.2 [172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0 | 158.4 1426)/ 172.4 
JUNC sa cdasne | 186.6 | 186.5 |175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0 | 192.2 | 174.2 | 157.3 | 140.7 172.4 
JU ici neu | 195.7 | 196.9 {181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 | 162.6 | 198.5 | 172.3 | 158.4 141.8 173. 3 
August_____- 200.8 | 202.2 484.8 | 185.0 162.0 190.0 | 165.9 | 204.5 | 172.8 | 158.4 | 144.7! 173.8 
September... 203.9 | 205.4 |188.9 190.0 | 170.2 | 211.0 | 168.1 | 208.2 | 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.4) 176.1 
October... _- 198.0 | 200.0 |185.9 | 188.8 171.9 179.0 | 167.8 | 206.7 | 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.1 175. 6 
j | 
— ——_———— SSS SSS 
Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour Corn Rice Pota- Sugar| Tea | Coffee we 
| | meal toes cles! 
——_ — ae ——————__ 
pe ne 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 
TDD... cies setierinnn 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7.| 203.4 
ape Se 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 145.5 | 128.1) 121.8 153.3 
Pe ee 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2 121.1 141.6 
1923 ~anunne------| 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
a oR IRS 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3] 145.9 
TOUR. « etiedia an: wine 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 130.9 138.8 | 172.8 157.4 
a Ne OES 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1] 160.6 
pee St 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 182.7 | 142.5 | 162.1); 155.4 
1927: January.......... 126.6 | 162.0 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 126.4 | 235.3 | 136.4 | 142.5 | 168.5 | 159.3 
February_........- 124.1 | 128.1 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 223.5 | 136.4 | 142.3 | 167.4) 156.0 
if Se 122.8 | 102.6 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 217.6 | 134.5 | 142.6 | 165.4) 153.8 
ADORNS iin ons 120.9 | 98.3 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 123.0 | 217.6 | 132.7 | 142.6 | 163.8) 153.6 
MSW diet. aa ee ne 120.3 | 97.4 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0) 121.8 | 264.7 | 132.7 | 142.3 | 161.7| 155.4 
JUMB iv odin ecite 119.0 | 97.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 352.9 | 132.7 | 142.1 | 160.7) 158.5 
Sale aes bos ee 119.0 | 107.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 247.1 | 134.5 | 142.5 | 150.7) 153.4 
, AUST ese es. . 119.6 | 121.7 | 166.1 | 169.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 200.0 | 132.7 | 142.6 | 159.1 | 152.4 
September._._____- 121.5 | 141.2 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 121.8 | 188.2 | 130.9 | 141.9 | 158.7 | 154.0 
OctONcs ose ces 124.1 | 164.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 120.7 | 176.5 | 130.9 | 142.5 | 159.1); 156.1 
November.___.____ 123.4 | 178.8 | 166.1 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 119.5 | 176.5 | 130.9 | 142.5 | 160.4) 156.5 
December__......- 121.5 | 172.8 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 118.4 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 161.4) 155.9 
, 1928: January.......... 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 162.8; 155.1 
February.........- 115.8 , 124.9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 163.1) 151.6 
: Matis ss > 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 116.1 | 200.0 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 163.8; 151.4 
PS, ae) toil ae 112.7 108.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 205.9 | 129.1 | 141.9 | 164.1) 152.1 
¥ ln on 114.6 108.7 | 162.5 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 194.1 | 130.9 | 141.9 | 164.4) 153.8 
UMRge ee. 115.2 112.5 | 164.3 | 172.7 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 170.6 | 132.7 | 142.1 | 165.1 | 152.6 
aly. Fsewive: 2. 116.5 120.6 | 164.3 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 135.3] 132.7 | 142.3) 165.1 | 152.8 
AUCH ee ons 118.4 130.4 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 120.4 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.8) 154.2 
September......._.| 122.2 146.1 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 129.4] 127.3 | 142.3) 166.1 | 157.8 
October...........| 123.4 157.1 | 162.5 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 125.5 | 142.1 | 166.4 | 156.8 


























'22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1928. 
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Chuck roast___..do-_-_-__| 


Sirloin steak _ _ pound. 
Round steak ._..do__-_- 
Rib roast._......do___- 


Bacon, sliced___.do--_- 
Ham, sliced_....do_-__- 


Plate beef__.....do_-_-- 
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aS Se 
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-| 10.8) 10. 5 10. 
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Eggs, strictly fresh 


substitutes) 
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Wheat cereal 
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Milk, evaporated 
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Corn flakes 
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! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as ‘‘porterhouse”’ steak 
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pS eae do__._ 51. 4) 60.1) 58.9) 36.0) 44.2) 43.7) 36.9) 45.4) 44.3) 39.4! 46.9 46.0 Roun 
io eae eae acs BR do_...| 40. 4| 44.8) 45. 2) 32.8) 36.3) 37. 2) 32.4) 37.0) 36.4) 32. 7| 36. 6) 37.1 Ribr 
og | SRR ES ART als do____| 31. 6} 36.0) 35.8) 23.8) 29.4) 29.4) 27.1) 33.0) 32.5) 23.9) 29.4 29 9 Chuc 
NE Sie ee ee eat do....| 18.4] 25.4] 25.0} 16.8) 21.3} 22.1) 15.0] 20.1) 19.6] 16.3! 20.6 2.5 Plate 
es i sn denn Obs ao.__.| 48. 7| 49. 6) 42.6) 42.4) 43.3) 38.3) 44.6) 49.9) 40.8) 38. 7| 42.7) 34.6 Pork 
Bacon, sliced__.____..-_-- Peal do..._| 42.1} 43.0 43. 0) 44.4 41.5 40. 9) 41. 4) 41.6) 41.1) 43.5) 42.6) 41.7 Baco! 
MOM ORs ck nsacc..  ceecera do....| 52.7] 57.1 58. 2 44. 6| 46.7| 46.5) 53.9) 56.8) 56.2) 52.1) 55.0 53.8 Ham, 
NS EE a Pn do____| 39. 8} 41.7) 39.8) 43.9) 44.0) 44.4) 38.7) 40.0) 38.0) 37.3) 37.8 37.9 Lamt 
Hens............... ............do0_...} 40. 8} 42.9) 42.9) 33. 5) 35. 3) 35.1) 30.4) 41.1) 41.4) 31.6) 35.9) 34.7 Hens. 
Salmon, canned, red_._..__..__._.do____| 33. 0} 32.3) 32.4) 35.3) 34.3) 32. 5) 35. 5) 33.7) 33.1) 36.0) 32.4 32.2 Salm 
EMR tuk 4. <>: we tahans quart__| 15.7) 15.7) 15.7) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13.5) 13.0) 13.5) 13.0) 13.0 13.0 Milk, 
Milk, evaporated...........16-02. can_.| 12.1} 11.5} 11.7] 12.4) 12.3] 12.4! 11.4) 11.4) 11.4 10.9 10. 6| 10.8 Milk, 
Butter_...._..._..____..._.._._pound__) 53.9) 56.9) 57.2) 57.6) 61.0) 61.6) 55.1) 57.0) 57. 5) 57.6) 58.9) 58.9 Butte 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) | Oleon 
Re eth a CP pound__.| 27. 5) 27.2) 26.7 31.3) 29.9) 29. 8} 29. 6} 28.3) 28.4) 26.6) 27.1 28.4 eis 
SS sec ons ciecso ns feet Qt 37. 8) 38. ‘| 39.1 mr] 37. 1) 37.1) 39. 2) 39.1) 39. 1) 38.0) 37.2) 37.6 Chees 
ERS Spar Sy iamien a Ie. 18. 6} 18.3) 19.0; 19.2) 18.3) 18.7) 18.6) 18.1) 18.3) 16.2) 16.6 16.5 Lard. 
Vegetable lard substitute____-_- do___.| 26. 5; 26.3) 26. 6 25.9} 25.9) 25.8) 24.7) 26.0) 26.3) 25.5) 25.3, 25.3 Veget 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ......._.-.- dozen__| 75. 0) 65.4) 74.5) 52.6) 47.1) 50. 1) 64.0) 52.4) 60. 5) 46.1) 44.3 45.5 Eggs, 
Mees, Beebe k. .. - 5 Le EE ee pie | 46.9) 40.7 -.... 43. 6| 45. 7'____- | 46.0} 37.6 38.7 Eggs, 
| 
ON i ea TIRE Sarees A= pound__| 9.1) 9.0) 9.0) 9.4) 89) 89) 9.0) 89 9.1) 9.9) 94 9 Bread 
ee a eee do....| 5.7) 5.5 5. 3) 5.6, 5.4) 5.4) 5.3) 5.3) 5.2) 5.2 0 Flour. 
ON ROP EE ee do....| 5.2) 5.0) 5.1) 49) 48 49) 61) 64 63) 4.5) 4 12 Corn : 
OM ah oe ods ek eae do....| 9.1) 9.0) at 8.3) 8.6) 8.5) 9. : 9. ‘ 9.2) 8.4) 8 . Rollec 
Corn flakes. ...--...---- 8-02. package__ 9.5) 9.4) 9.3) 9.7) 9.6 9.6 9.6 9.4 9.3) 9.0) 87 9.0 Corn 
Wheat cereal_____ O+3. x 28-02. package _.| 25. 2| 24.8) 24.8] 25.9) 26.0) 26.0) 25.0) 25.6) 25.3) 24.7 24.7 24.6 Whea 
RINE 66 nis ows i cng dn pound __| 23. 2) 23.1) 22. 5) 20.9) 20.0) 20.2) 20.3) 20.6, 20.4) 20.1) 19.5 19.8 Macai 
) Se Seats <7 2S ae Set te do____| 10.9) “9 10. 2, 11. 6} 11. 5} 11.4 10. 4) 9.4, 9.0 10.3) 9.8 9.8 Rice.. 
Dee OVS co. ea ll + _do.___| 10.0 13.0) 13.1) 9.8) 12.7; 13. 0} 9.5) 13. 3 12.4) 8.7) 12.5 12.3 Beans 
>) 2 pee ae do....| 30) 21) 19 34 2 4 2.3} 25) 20 1.8) 3.1 9 Potate 
EE REHEAT do....| 46) 58 64) 61) 6.9 7.2) 4.5) 5.5) 56) 5.5 6 Onion 
|S Se Gigi 26 er do_.__.| 3.9) 4. * 5.3) 3.8) 4.6 49) 2.2) 40 3.3) 3.8 { Cabba 
| 
Beans, baked............--. No. 2can..| 11.1] 11.2) 11.1) 10.1] 10.5) 11.1) 10.2) 10.4) 10.4 10.5 10.3 104 Beans 
Open, cnamed=.... 4. 2225-52 __do.__.| 16.9} 17.3) 17.4) 15.1) 15.1) 15.3) 16.6) 16.2) 16.4) 15.6 15.3 Corn, 
ith, Genes: os oss ee do____| 18.6] 18.5} 18.3) 18.6, 17.4) 17.9) 17.7) 17.2) 17.7) 15.5 14.5 14.6 Peas, « 
Tomatoes, canned. ._..........-- do_._.| 13.4} 12.8} 12.9) 10.5} 10.6) 10.7) 13. ‘ 13.8) 14.4) 11.2) 10.4 10.7 Tomat 
| i 
ii ig Seta inn snig ies tite th pound..| 6.9) 68 66 7.1) 7.0 69] 67 64 63 7.1 7.1 68 Sugar. 
i sactitn as wenducean ce __..do....| 60. 6| 60.1] 60.7 91. 4| 91.3) 91.3! 69.7) 70.9 72.8) 75.9 74.8 74.6 Tea. 
GUE Is. bs ons ge dc sabes do.___| 48.9] 52.2! 52.7) 46.0) 48.1] 48.0] 44.8) 48.8] 49.1) 45.4 47.1 46.8 Coffee 
Pes aisha ony dace cs Suna do____| 13. 5} 13.1 ti 15.1} 14. 5) 14.5} 15.3) 14.4) 14.7) 15.2) 15.6 15.1 Prune: 
| | 
TEE Be do____| 14.1] 13.5) 13.1) 13.9 127 12.3} 14.6] 13.2 12.9] 14.0) 12.4 11.5 Raisin 
PIN sss wig dG deni Fa we od eae dozen__| 31.7) 31.4) 32.9) 38. 5) 36.4) 35.9) 36.4 35. 0} 27. 5} 30.8) 31.8 32 og + Baran 
ER ERS Ga SF ABBA sys et? do....| 73.3} 82.9 %6. € 54. 2} 68. 5 63. 8| 58. 2) 68.8) 66. 6 55. 2) 60.2 60.3 im Yrang 
| | _ 
1 The steak for which prices are here noted is called “sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the otlier cities mee, 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse’’ steak. vs 
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TaBLE 4-—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
CITIES OCTOBER 15, 1927, AND SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1928—Continued 
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| St. Paul, Salt Lake | San Francisco,| Savannah, 
Minn. City, Utah Calif. Ga. 
1 1 
Article | bs 928 928 5 1928 1928 
| = -+——-| & = = 
Bea Get EO bet bene Sieg hee 6 Rk. 
EIB EI S1Bl slelelelelele 
\Oo;ma Ol} Oolal/ol/oisaloj/o/sa/16 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cte.| Ces. 
Sitein OOURR o6. 65.05. 65 oe pound__} 38. 6} 46.1) 42.2) 33.1) 39. 5) 39.3) 33.8] 40. 4) 41.2] 35.0] 41.4] 40.5 
Remnd SONNE io. cc ca. do____| 33. 9} 39.3) 37. 4) 30. 5) 37.9) 38.0) 31.0) 38.8] 39. 9] 28.8] 35.01 34.1 
aes ES a a PE do__..| 31.1) 36.8) 33. 7| 25.7) 30.7) 30.1) 31. 2) 36.4) 37.4] 27.5] 32.31 32.3 
EES Se do_...| 25.1) 30.2) 28.4) 20. 2) 25.8) 26.3) 20.3) 25.0) 26.5) 18.0} 23.8] 23.1 
ate WNL ee isi kcal do._..| 15. 1] 18.6} 17.9} 14.5] 18.8] 19.0) 15. 9] 20.3) 21.3] 15.8] 19.21 18.8 
Pork chops. ....-.. be eich pau do_...| 38.4) 42. 5) 33.1) 39.9) 45.0) 40.2) 44.3) 45.0) 44.4) 33.5] 32.0) 31.8 
Det Ss cit uk a. do.__.| 45.9) 45.4) 44.9) 46.9) 45.6) 45.2) 57.1) 55.8] 56.9] 41.6] 41.2! 40.6 
eh, Gan do SE do___.| 47.1) 51. 6) 50.6) 57.1) 57.7) 57.7) 63.8) 63.3] 63.5] 45.0) 44.5) 46.0 
ee eee do....| 32. 7| 32. 9| 31. 6| 35.3] 38.1) 37.4) 38.7] 39.3] 40.31 39.0] 40.8] 40.8 
a oc eb elec od occu. do____| 28.8) 32.3) 32.2) 30. 4) 33.7) 34.6) 43.3) 42.2] 41.6) 33.0] 31.0) 21.1 
Salmon, canned, red ___-__._._._- do__..| 37. 6| 37. 5) 37. 3) 35. 7| 33.3) 33.3) 33.0) 29.2) 29.3) 33.6] 33.4! 23.1 
is takes. ot hid. du quart__| 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 11.0 10. 0 10. 0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 17.0) 17.0) 17.0 
Milk, evaporated___________16-oz. can_.| 12.0) 11.7, 11.9 10.6} 10.2) 10.2) 10.4) 10.0) 10.0) 11.5) 11.3) 11.4 
aS ES Cee ae ee pound_-_| 50.9) 53.3) 52.1) 52.1) 53.8) 54.5) 58.0) 59.0) 59.4! 55.4) 58. 7] 58.9 
Qleomargarine (all butter substitutes) 
9 Te i RE ee pound... 25.4) 24.5) 24.4) 27.0) 25.8) 25.6} 25.9) 25.3) 25.3) 31.3! 30.5] 30.1 
Ug: SEs ee as ae a eee do____| 36. 5) 36. 9) 36. 8| 30. 7) 30.9) 31.3) 39.1) 40.3) 40.5) 36.9] 35.6) 35.4 
| | 
lard.......................-.-..-do___.| 19.0} 19. 5j 19. 5} 21. 6} 20,9) 21.5] 23.0) 22.7] 23.2! 19.3] 17.6 18. 1 
Vegetable lard substitute________ do____| 28. 7| 28.0) 28.0! 29.0) 29. 4) 29.7) 28.2) 27.5) 27.6] 18.0) 17.3] 17.3 
Eggs, strictly fresh _.._.__......dozen..| 44. 4| 40.0) 41.8] 46.8) 42.9] 47.9] 55.7| 47.4) 52.7| 56.7| 51.0) 57.1 
Se ee do...) BB Ges. | 37.0) 40. 0)_____ 40.0) 43. 0/____- | 43.0) 41.0).___- 44.4 
ee pe ae _.....pound__! 9. 5| 9.3) 9. 3} 9.7| 9.7) 96 95) 98) 9.1) 10.7} 10. 6) 10.6 
| DE ee: ee ST ae | a 4. 8) 4.1 3. 7| 3.6) 5.6) 5.4 5. 4| 6.5) 6.5) 6.5 
J) Ee ee ee Se eS 5. 1) 5.6) 5.7, 5.6) 6.3) 7.2) 7.4 3.7) 37) 3.7 
Rolled oats........--- ---ovean 0... 10. 2} 10.2) 10.1) 8.8} 87) 8.8 10.1) 10.2 10.1) 89 86} 85 
Corn flakes_..____- 8-oz. package__| 10.2) 10. 4| 10. 4| 10.1} 10.0) 10.0) 10.1) 9. 7; 9. 7; 9.6) 9.5] 95 
Wheat cereal___..______28-oz. package__| 26. 5) 26.3, 26.3) 25.7) 25.5! 25.5) 25.2) 25. 2| 25. 2) 24. 3) 24.3! 24.3 
Macaroni____..._.- : _.pound__| 18. 6) 18. 4| 18. 6; 19. 5) 19. 5) 19.6) 16.0 16.1) 16.3) 18. 2) 17.9) 18.0 
Rice... .....--...---.-------do_...| 10. 5} 10.4) 10,5} 91) 8.6) 86) 11.1! 98) 9.5) 9.6 88 91 
| | | 
Beans, navy__.______. __.do....| 9.8} 13.9) 14.0) 91) 11.4) 11.2) 10.1! 11.6) 11.1) 9.5} 13.2) 12.8 
Pen ee do 13s 1.0 12) 1.9 1. 5) Loe a22 27127 3 7, 29 3.0 
=e OSs do 4.5) 5.0) 5.2) 2.6 3.6) 40 43) 43) 44) 5.9 67) 69 
EE Ea do 2.0) 3.5) 3.0) 26) 26 3.0... Tove: | 44 49 5.1 
Beans, baked_......________ No. 2 can__| 13.6) 13.9} 13.6) 12.9) 12, 3 12.4) 13 0 12.5) 12.6) 12.1] 11.8] 11.8 
NE, ORM i RE do____| 14.4) 15.1) 15.1) 14.7] 14.4) 13.9) 17 9 17. 2} 17.3} 14. 7| 15.3) 15.2 
_. | eee do....) 164.4 9 14.9) 15. 7} 15.2) 15:1) 17.9) 17.8) 18. 0; 17.0) 16.0) 16.6 
omatoes, cCanned.____.________. do___.| 14.1] 14.0! 14.1) 14.2] 13.5 13. 5) 415 1) 414. 6) 414. 6) 9.9) 9.7) 10.0 
} | 
_ See eee ees pound..| 7.3) 7.4) 7.2) 81) 7.6 7.4) 7.0) 6.7) 65) 7.0, 7.0 67 
eS. de ee I kee do.__.| 65.7} 67.0) 67. 7| 86. 5) 86.6) 86.6) 72.8) 71.7) 71. 5| 82.6| 78.7) 79.9 
Se eae do._..| 52. 2) 53. 6| 53. 6 54. 0} 54.7) 54.7) 52.0) 53.5) 53.9) 45.1) 46.0) 46.3 
ocak ee REESE do._..| 15.2) 13.5) “7 14. 0} 13. 2| 13.1) 12.1) 11.3) 11.4] 13.5) 13.7) 18.5 
| | | 
ek ae stint do....| 15.2) 13. Ml 13. 4] 12.7) 12.7} 12.9) 11.1) 10.5) 14.5) 12.6] 12.3 
BOTANAS.U. 0bo. 22... ....dozen.../?11. 1/2 10. 1)? 10. 2/212, 7/212, 5/212. 8) 30.6 26. 5| 27.0) 30.0) 28.5) 30.6 
aw J Se ee gd SL do__..| 60.0) 66. 4 =5 54. 7| 63.3) 62.1) 50. 5| 58.4) 61.0 a 65. 6, 50.9 
— Sue Vid StS et DR ES eG RM elas 
‘@ 2 Per pound. 4 No. 2% can. 
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CITIES OCTOBER 15, 1927, AND SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1928—Conti: _ 
Scranton, Pa. Seattle, Wash. | oes. peeing n, T 
FAS St A! PA ave 
| | Ge F . 
| 01 
. 9 
Article coe ele Stee | | -m 
S| —| 2 ——————] & | : i 
eR (SielSli sie Sisie|s = Bidiff 
"Sie oP ae we eee ee Oe on 
= > ~ = © = 2 © = £ o | oO 
- i 9 ~ ~ mi — T ~ ~ Rh 6 ave. 
Cts., Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cis. Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) O46 TABL 
Sirloin steak_........___- Meola pound..| 53.3) 66.0) 64. 4) 34.8) 42.2) 42.1) 36.7) 47.5) 43.9) 48.7) 58.9 56.7 CO 
Round steak... ................- do....; 44.5 55. 5} 54.1) 30.6) 38.0) 38.0) 36.1) 47.1) 43.9) 42.7) 52.5 50.9 AV 
ER. a Se Be Op. SE ae do____| 38.9 46. 5) 46.1) 28.0) 34.6) 34.1) 24.6) 33.6) 32.§] 34.4 41 41.1 _ 
CR ONG. 55. 5. 6k do.... 20.5 ie 38. 1) 20. 6| 26.7) 27.3) 22.9, 31.5) 29.7] 25.6 34.7 34.5 — 
ee ee age eee do._.. 13.7] 19.6) 20. 6| 15. 5} 20.0) 21.0) 15.2) 22.1, 21.8] 14.0 21.6 23.6 
Pork chops. -.-.............-..--do...| 45. 4) 49. 5| 40. 2| 40. 2} 46. 5| 39.4) 37.1) 41.2) 33.1) 43.8, 47.5. 37.3 
Bacon, sliced... ____ __....-0_.._) 48.9) 48.2) 48.1) 57.7) 56.7) 56.2) 45.8) 45.7) 45.3] 44.6 43.3 434 
Ham, sliced. ______.- b as ebbeitin dks do.... 56.5 61.3) 60. 5} 59.3) 61.5 00.9 49.6) 53.6) 52.3) 57.1 59.7 59.7 
Lah Bee ei 6 oe id. ke do____} 45. 3) 47. 1 44.0} 35. 7| 37.8) 37.4] 40.6) 42.8) 39.6] 39.0 42.0 40.1 
as BS sae Se do____| 43.3 44. 3) 44.1) 31.1) 35. 4) 34. 5) 32. 5) 35.6) 33.7) 39.0 41 11.9 
Salmon, canned, red__..______-- do__.. 35.6) 34.8) 34. 4) 35.2) 34. 5) 33.9) 36.6) 36.2) 34.3) 34.0 32.9 30.9 
Be quart__ 12.0) 13.0) 13.0) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 14.4 14.4 14.4) 15.0 15.0 15.0 
| | | i | 
Milk, evaporated_____._..- 16-0z. can... 11.9, 12.0) 12.0) 10.6) 10.2) 10.2) 11.7) 11.8) 12.0 11.9 11.9 119 
EEE ANE pound._| 55.8 59.0) 59.5) 54.4) 58.4] 58.9] 54.1) 55.2) 54.5) 58.6 61.4 60.8 Atlant 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) | Baltin 
wa eeanaseeeas-----------------pound__| 28. 4) 26.0) 26.0) 26.4) 25.1) 25.6) 28.7 28.1) 28.2) 28.5 26.2 26.3 Birmi 
oS RST E 5 ti netaiel do__.. 36.3) 39.2) 39.2) 35. 2) 35.5) 35.4) 38.1 38. 5 37.4) 41.5, 40.4 40.8 Bride 
ee eae ee eS do____ 19.7) 19.8, 20.3] 21.2} 20.4) 20.4) 18.8 19.2) 19.3) 18.8 19.7 19.4 
Vegetable lard substitute... _.._- do_...| 26.0) 26.0) 25.6) 27. 1) 27.5) 27.2) 27.5) 27.7) 27.8) 24.2) 25.2 25.1 Buffal 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ____- die cael dozen__| 60.3) 57.8] 62. 5} 54.7) 51.5) 52.9) 47.7) 41. 5| 44.3) 63.1) 54.6 62.1 Butte. 
Eggs, storage_____________-- ae Sie SY RE 48. 3} 45. 0)____- | 44.6} 38.8)... Toast | 46.3 0.0 fies 
| | | J é 
on ESS Teak ae eee ae ep pound._| 10.6 10.1| 10.0, 9.7 9.6] 9.6 10.3 10.2 102 9.1) 89 89 gm “incr 
a es a ee do 5. 8 5. 7) 5.6, 4.7) 4.7] 7 5.5 5.1) 48 5.8 5.7) 56 7 
i Bein eesti do....| 7.8 7.7) 7.5 5.7} 58 57] 49) 47) 4.7) 5.1) 5.4 5.1 9m Clvel 
PI os. 5 ous. chide 2c do.._.| 99 98 98 85 88 87/103) 99100 94 91 918 a 
| | | . 
Corn flakes__.._......_- So. package... 10.1, 9.9} 9.9] 10.1) 98} 96) 10.2) 10.0 99 95 94 94 9M Denve 
Wheat cereal__________- 20-0z. package__| 25.3) 25. 2| 25.2] 27.6) 26.6| 26.7 27. 5| 28.1) 28.1) 24.5) 24.8 24.8 trol 
Maearoni._....................pound_| 22.8} 22.9} 22.5 18.2) 18.1) 17.7] 19.0) 19.1] 19.0) 22.9 222 29 MD, 
ee NS a RR aS do.___} 11.3) 10,3} 10.4) 11.8} 10.4) 10.5) 11.1) 10.4) 10.1) 11.4) 10.7 10.7 aes 
Beans, navy.........-....--- Peon | Sits 10. 5 11. 7| 12.1) 11.0) 13.1 12.7 9.6, 13.8) 13.2} 9.0) 12.8 126 — 
pS do_....| 3.1) 20) 19 20) 22) 1.8 28 16 17) 3.5) 24 25 zr ne 
ED Ak deahdihecnslivde-asnkaninded do....| 5.1) 60 61) 35) 39 48) 48 5.3) 58 47) 7.2 72 ansi 
I ae do...., 3.5) 4.3) 4.5 3.6 3.8 3.7) 38 34) 31) 42 45 49 
| | ; 
Beans, baked__.............No. 2cam__| 11.4) 11.7} 11.8} 11.8 11.2) 11.3) 10.4 10.7 11.1) 10.2) 10.4 10.7 oe 
Corn, canned... ........-.....--- o-..- 16.9 17.2} 17.2} 17.4) 18.0) 18.1) 14.6) 15.0) 15.0) 14.7°15.4 15.3 ” 
eas, camned.______......._..... do..._ 17.1) 18.0) 17.3) 18.5) 18. 5) 18 5} 15.9) 16.1) 15.8) 15.6) 15.2 15.0 ee 
Tomatoes, canned. __....._..--- do... 12.2) 12.0) 12.3}#16. 7416. 215. 9| 13.6) 13.6, 14.0) 10.3) 10.4 10.2 Mine 
} | ) | 
na ae er © pound..| 7.1} 7.0 68 7.2 69 67] 7.8 7.6 7.5] 69 65 66M 
. Sa RRO So do..._ 71.2} 68.5 68.3} 76.0; 78.6) 77.6) 84.6) 83.8) $3.5) 90.7) 96.3 055 
EOS ES OEE RS do.... 49.4) 50.5) 50.9) 49.2) 52.5) 52.6) 49.9) 52.4) 51.4) 42.5) 47.7 47.6 
ERR REN RS TIE" do.... 14.4 nin 14. 1| 12.7) 12. 5} 12.6) 15.0) 15.2) 14.2) 15.7) 14.0 147 
| | 
RRP | OBE ye do____| 14.5) 13.3) 13.1} 13.6, 12.8) 11.7] 15.0) 14.3) 12.8) 14.2) 13.3 13.5 Ef 
ee hk ee ee dozen... 33.3) 30.8 30. 8)? 12. 9710. 4)? 10. 7) 10. 4 29.1) 29.7) 33.6) 30.5 29.3 Bulag. 
MN 5 8 heh wk do____| 62.3} 74.9) 73.4} 52. 4, ous 59. 1) 62.0) 69.9 71.9) 63.3) 74.4 71.6 0 : 
| Tee: | on cto 
Per pound. 4 No. 2% can : 
aad § 
the | 
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‘The 
ven ir 
m ust 
P. 26, 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in October 1928, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in October, 1927, and September, 1928. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the 
|-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.* 
TABLE &—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOODIN OCTOBER, 1928 


COMPARED WITH THE COST IN SEPTEMBER, 1928, OCTOBER, 1927, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 















































| | 
Percentage increase, 4 | Percentage, increase) ™ 
October, 1928, | ee | October, 1928, | “nee” 
compared with— | decrease | compared with— | decrease 
F Gens October, October, 
City 1928, City 1928 
compared | compared 
1913 October, with | 1913 October, with 

| 1927 Septem- | 1927 Septem- 

ber, 1928 | ber, 1928 
pdante: 2025.05: -- 61.0 10.5 20.8 || Minneapolis. _____- 53.0 1.0) 0.4 
Baltimore__......-- 60. 8 11.6 2.5 OE Joisins dean os Pore es at 0.4 0.0 
Birmingham - ------ 62. 1 0.4 20.3 || Newark._.....-...- 52. 8 10.6 0.4 
oe) Bieaiis te ted 59. 2 10.7 1.3 || New Haven__._.--_- 60. 8 1.4 20.1 
Bridgeport_.......-|....-..... 0.5 0.2 | New Orleans-__---- | 55.9 1,2 0.0 
Duffale..4j0is.-<--. 62. 3 1.3 0.0 || New York--....--- 60. 6 12.9 20.1 
RS SEER PRES Se 3.0 BY SRR PETER BARR eae ted 10.3 20.8 
Charleston, 8. C_-- 59. 2 2.1 . ke & encom 49. 5 0.8 0.7 
a 66. 9 0.5 OR Ss Se ee: Serene 0.0 1.0 
Cincinnati. ......-- 60. 6 1.6 1.1 || Philadelphia--____-- 59. 6 11,2 0.8 

| 
Cleveland__.......- 54.1 10.9 2.1 || Pittsburgh__.....-- 60.46 | 0.4 20.2 
i ee eee os © 0.6 0.5 |} Portland, Me-_-__../........-. 1.6 1.1 
SONS Se a 57.9 1.7 20.3 || Portland, Oreg_--.. 44.4 2.3 20.3 
DORVEE Fotis inn a 41.6 2.0 20.6 || Providence___.._.-. 61. 2 0.9 20.5 
Detrohtik geass: 62. 1 10.8 1.7 || Richmond. .-.-..-.. 64. 0 0. 6 0.3 
Fall River......_.- 58.8 0.7 20.7 || Rochester........../.......... 1.0 20.4 
Te a Peer agi 0. 5 7QS3.1 BS. Aemis.uc. 2... 57.3 11.1 0.7 
Indianapolis... __- 51.5 10.2 Oo Bi. ei ea... 10.4 1.9 
Jacksonville... _- 49.1 10.3 0.9 || Salt Lake City___-- 36. 1 1.5 20.5 
Kansas City.....-- 50. 5 10.3 1.3 Francisco... .- 55. 5 1.3 20.8 
Little Roek..._.__- 48.8 0.2 SQ. 1 F Gawain... ca oatoa.2d.--<- 1.2 20.8 
los Angeles_....__- 49.7 3.8 21.0 || Seranton_.........- 64. 9 1.8 0.5 
Louisville.......... 55. 5 1.7 0.3 || Seattle.............- 49. 2 3. 6 0.9 
Manchester__._._.- 56. 1 0.9 1.6 Syringes, SRE RE 10.5 1.8 
Memphis.........-. 51. 6 3. 2 20.3 ashington_-____._- 68. 6 1.9 0.8 
Milwaukee________- 57.3 10.4 1.5 
| 
1 Decrease. 2 Increase. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
October 99.0 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
il cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 40 cities 
iad a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is ne with 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in 
the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, ey a i, 2 Paba 
Butte, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, 
Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas 


——. 


*For list of articles see note 1, p. 217. 

‘The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
= in the Eames Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have 
. ~ ent for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, 
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City, Little Rock, !uos Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, Norfo||: 
Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence 
St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seatt|o 
Springfield, Ill., and Washington. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in October, 1928: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR OCTOBER, 1928 








Geographical division 


| 

| 

° F 
— | United —— is 
| 
| 





States | North | South | North | South ; 
Atlantic | Atlantic Central | Central Western 





Percentage of reports received_____._._-_--- 99. 0 98. 0 99. 0 99. 4 | 99. 0 99.5 
i | 





Number of cases in each section from 
which every report was received__._____. 40 | i) 7 12 6 6 











Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ° 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

January 15 and July 15, 1913, October 15, 1927, and September 

15 and October 15, 1928, for the United States and for each 

of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The 

prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not include 

charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling 
is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for 
household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1927, AND SEPTEMBER 15 AND 
OCTOBER 15, 1928 














| 1913 1927 | 1928 
City, and kind of coal ——__.—— ————¢ a 
| Jan.15 | July 15 Oct.15 | Sept. 15 Oct. | 
Rica eae ey 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
pe dearage pet $7.99 $7.46  $t5.42| 915,21 $15.26 
verage price____________._._- R P . 5. 5.2 
Index (1913=100)_________.__.- 103, 4 96,6 199, 6 196.9 197.6 
Chestnut— | 
Average price___...........-.-- $8. 15 $7. 68 $15, 07 $14, 93 | $14, 95 
Index (1913=100)__.....__....- | 103, 0 97.0 190, 4 188, 78 189, 3 
Bituminous— 4 
ESE $5, 48 $5. 39 $9, 33 $8. 86, $8. 99 
Index (1913=100)_...............-- | 100, 8 99.2 171.7 162, 164, 8 
Atlanta, Ga.: | 52, B- 
Bituminew...... ....224+-.----.-5-<--- ! $5. 88 $4. 83 $8. 37 $7. 263 $8. 02 
Baltimore, Md.: ; 2 
Pennsylvania anthracite— : ee 
nid cnpuivcigubctitelisascniher 17.70 17,24 1 16.00 11.5 “| 1 16.00 
cso ao wih an ib aapgin 4s elem ermanes | 17.93 17.49 | « 115.25 415 | 1 15. 50 
WIN 500 onc dvesits en scowsshrecesusevcaspuanecasceces 8. 11 7 8. 00 








1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


® Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1927, AND SEPTEMBER 15 AND 
OCTOBER 15, 1928—Continued 






































1913 1927 | 1928 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Oct. 15 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
pall, SIN elie Shean Millers page $4, 22 $4. 01 $7. 76 $7. 38 $7. 56 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ERE eS SS” EE a ee 8. 25 7. 50 16, 25 15. 75 16. 00 
a ea, is EY a SE 8. 25 7. 75 16. 00 15. 50 15. 75 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a a Me EE, wicca cai iaianmienie aheaieiontil 15. 00 15. 50 15. 50 
RS a ee ea RAE R59) REET ghee 15. 00 15. 50 15. 50 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| RE So ES. Fst 6. 75 6. 54 13. 99 13. 92 13. 93 
i al cE TERI 6. 99 6. 80 13. 59 13. 56 13. 56 
Butte, Mont.: 
LS... . cs.nk Rida de enn ded wk law oceumteiabudedaaiowce 10. 96 10. 92 10. 92 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
a 1 6. 75 16, 75 11. 00 11. 00 9, 67 
Chicago, Tl.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
REA SNRBE TR AN ge SERIES 8. 00 7. 80 16. 94 16. 50 16. 75 
PG... . cock dW teOboneucdiebibwk a 8. 25 8. 05 16, 45 16. 20 16. 45 
IP a Se SR EK = IES, Ae 4, 97 4. 65 9. 30 8.72 9,15 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
ERE <A SA ae 3. 50 3. 38 7. 10 6. 47 6, 47 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
1 a RE aS pisiag” SOSA Sage 7. 50 7. 25 15. 17 15. 05 15. 40 
8 RIEGEL: SIRS 7. 75 7. 50 14. 80 14, 64 15, 02 
EE REE re 3 EA See See 4.14 4,14 9. 02 8. 44 8. 80 
Columbus, Ohio: 
NS Shiki 5C5hG Sikielpobebiecwa send ibid Ai eee girth wont | 7. 22 6. 28 6. 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
Es, ian CR MRSE SAL coe ch Mtetbus eccdl pin we heapecele ie ne deededinmed 15. 33 15. 50 15. 50 
Pe... .cnaduadancites debawn ce 8. 25 7.21 | 12. 71 13. 08 13, 08 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— ; 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_______.___- 8. 88 9. 00 16. 10 15. 75 15. 95 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__________- ; 8. 50 8. 50 16. 10 15. 75 15. 95 
Bituminous .- - -._---- Field ite Bhi ws wal 5. 25 4, 88 | 10, 42 10. 57 10. 57 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
RRR: aE SS sae epee 8. 00 7. 45 | 16, 00 15. 90 16. 00 
a 2 Sa ee Sa ee 8, 25 7. 65 | 15. 50 15. 40 15. 50 
SR SS a SP 5. 20 5, 20 | 9. 38 8. 98 9. 05 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE SESS aS Saeeerees | ake 8. 25 7. 43 16. 75 16. 50 16. 50 
EERE, SER Se ERE, Se Se 8. 25 7. 61 16, 25 16. 25 16. 25 
Houston, Tex.: 
Ne ee et ei a. bc odeus cubdetewsw entail 12. 10 11. 60 12. 00 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
AERIS REE ces 3. 81 3. 70 7. 45 6. 91 7.09 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
IRE BES ae Se ee 7. 50 7. 00 14, 00 12, 00 13. 00 
Kansa City, Mo.: 
Arskansas anthracite— 
EERIE ES SS EYES a Sapa Seamee <” Seapine eee 14. 00 12. 60 12, 60 
SS SES CET E Tp he SE, Se a Re Rr. 15. 33 14. 17 14.17 
ESE ae) > ee oe a 4, 39 3. 94 7.75 7.13 7. 23 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ER CT ee aoe: LAR GOMER: SENORME Ht cA 13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 
ILS... Sabon cuss ake hae 6. 00 5. 33 11. 80 9. 65 9. 80 
Los Aingeles, Calif. : 
SUL... . sc ccdbbboowoeccesetce 13. 52 12. 50 16. 50 15. 75 16, 25 
Louisitille, Ky.: 
2] SER SIR RSs 4, 20 4. 00 7. 50 6. 78 7.01 
Mancnester, N. H.: 
Pe nsylvania anthracite— 
DCCL... .. co ihaadauanectuce de 10. 00 8. 50 17. 50 17. 25 17. 25 
RN St eh 10. 00 8. 50 17, 25 17. 00 17.00 
Memphis, Tenn. : : 
DIGG... eddasdccwuwucniece- 24,34 24,22 8. 26 6. 39 6. 43 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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1913 1927 1928 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Oct. 15 Sept. 15 Oct 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Penuavivnste anthracite— 
MT SSE ase atte $8. 00 $7. 85 $16. 65 $16. 20 
| ela RS SARE EOI tan Face rg aS ESS 8. 25 8. 10 16. 20 15. 90 
ick SE checite<eucbieas< 6. 25 5.71 9. 47 9. 11 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SRS ete? Aigner ae ae 9. 25 9. 05 18. 15 18. 20 
RES ET RRA a I mb 9. 50 9. 30 17. 70 17. 90 
Se eS Ree ete 5. 89 5. 79 11, 69 11. 60 
Mobile, Ala.: 
ELL LOE RD A ERLI Sen etn OR ER IE EEE 9. 29 9. 42 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a ae SS oper ar Sa aie Sera ae 6. 50 6. 25 14. 00 14. 00 
EEN ETRE te 6. 75 6. 50 13. 50 13. 50 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
re oe en oe 7. 50 6. 25 15. 05 15. 00 
EEE EEE SASS RELIES MEE POP EA 7. 50 6, 25 15. 05 15. 00 
New Orleans, La.: 
SERS Se ey ce 2 6. 06 2 6. 10. 29 9, 21 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i. Se a 7. 07 6. 66 14. 38 14. 71 
BNE..2, 235-2. baci bh ede ate 7.14 6. 80 14. 08 14, 21 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ERE CIEL S DC e Oarh RE STE 4 Seen Sees 15. 00 14. 00 
A. — aca olism dcabeistllerstt ce mokiasn-escnnediahs Gia aril -ciniaimcaeaai 15. 00 14. 00 
ET PRN TS Se eae SS PPE: a Ee 9, 07 8. 50 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
RES Si SS Ps AM Che CES ees 6. 63 6. 13 10. 52 9. 52 
Peoria, Il.: 
SS a ie OS: Ses Ela Aaa SG Oe als Na 7. 13 6. 68 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ie ae te <a a © te 2 CIPS 17. 16 16. 89 115, 04 1 14, 25 
FIRES IO EEREED IE  Ts 1 7, 38 17,14 114, 54 1 13. 93 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i ES IE SR Sal ema 18.00 17,44 14, 88 14. 75 
EMER pe LD Saige ong Mega el 33.16 33.18 5. 76 5. 12 
Portland, Me.: . 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SIR aE Te SRN SPs pepo ere SAI Con oe 16. 80 16, 80 
IS Sn Sas enced iad Guede Mbilatieeddel 16. 80 16. 80 
Portland, Oreg.: 
SSRIS Sis BISA) 5 eer a= 9. 79 9. 66 13. 33 2 60 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES ae age PL aCe een TAREE 2 ees 8. 25 47, 50 416.25 4 16. 00 
ss 8. 25 47.75 4 16. 00 4 16. 00 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NE SRP eon ee ea 8. 00 7. 25 15. 50 14. 33 
RET ST Ae Foe ee 8.00 |" 7. 25 15. 50 14. 33 
ee REET aot Sea oe ee: Dea a 5. 50 4, 94 9. 68 8. 67 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EES a eee ees See ES AS eS 14. 60 14, 60 
| RE Spe Ce Mens ek Be, ER ol. 14.15 14, 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| EE Sage oe See 8. 44 7. 74 16. 90 16. 65 
RRS ESI onl EPS ae REPT % 8. 68 7.99 16. 50 16. 40 
IN gy, 5... cctiah toni nesedibon 3. 36 3. 04 7.41 6. 06 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Te aa il 9. 20 9. 05 18. 15 18. 20 | - 
ISERIES BPRS hae et ae SE ae, 9. 45 9. 30 17. 70 17. 90 
SS A a ae ae 6. 07 6. 04 11. 96 11. 85 
1 Per ton of re had wh ee 
2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
3 Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 


4 The average price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents 


delivered in bin. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1927, AND SEPTEMBER 15 AND 
OCTOBER 15, 1928—Continued 
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| 1913 1927 1928 
City, and kind of coal 
| Jan.15 | July15 | Oct.15 | Sept.15 | Oct. 15 
galt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__________-- $11. 00 $11. 50 | $18. 00 | $18. 00 $18. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed______________- 11. 00 11. 50 | 18. 00 | 18. 00 18. 00 
Ba iia cittintnc ona icnpeanamatonn< 5. 64 5. 46 | 8. 34 | 8. 50 8. 42 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
SEE EIS ELATED FE 17. 00 17. 00 | 25. 50 | 26. 00 26. 00 
Colorado anthracite— 
SSE? FASS ET ULE 17. 00 17. 00 i 25. 00 | 25. 50 25. 50 
PS sn S0 iE i oe coc ce ew edeed 12. 00 | 12. 00 16. 63 17.13 17.13 
Savannah, Ga.: | 
0 STATS SSR SSS, Gees Soe URaa eat SE ESS SCR AEIS 511.13 | 5 10. 62 5 10. 62 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ll ROG ot GED IRS FS RIS 4.25 4.31 10. 75 | 10. 53 10. 53 
ee ik eee 4. 50 4. 56 10. 50 | 10. 33 10. 33 
Seattle, Wash.: 
i creer sidisntehnia Sinan pe eel 7. 63 7.70 10. 02 | 10. 08 10. 48 
Springfield, Ml.: 
i De ees 4. 44 | 4.44 4. 24 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
in Rea dip Biaiarsep 17. 50 17.38 115. 51 | 115. 33 115. 33 
Ns on. Oh Nee mab beipe- 17. 65 17. 53 1 14.99 | 1 14.96 1 14. 96 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile...__.__|............|..--......-- 111.08 1 10.92 1 10. 92 
Prepared sizes, high volatile. _____- BIORAD) esteNes Bt 19.00 | 1 8. 63 1 8. 63 
Run of mine, mixed-----_.....-.-- fannie iewtee | etnies 17. 88 | 17. 60 1 7, 60 








1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
5 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in October, 1928 


REACTION from the recent upward trend of wholesale prices 
A is shown for October by information collected in representa- 
tive markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, 
computed on prices in the year 1926 as the base and including 550 
commodities or price series, stands at 97.8 for October compared 
with 100.1 for September, a decrease of nearly 214 per cent. Com- 
pared with October, 1927, however, with an index number of 97, an 
increase of over three-fourths of 1 per cent is shown. 

Farm products led in price declines from the previous month, due 

mainly to marked decreases in cattle, hogs, snap and lambs, and 
potatoes. Corn and barley, also, were cheaper, while rye, oats, and 
most wheat prices were higher. The group as a whole averaged 
almost 5 per cent lower than in the preceding month. Foods also 
averaged lower, with weakening prices for butter, meats, lard, flour, 
and sugar. 
_ Hides and leather products likewise showed an appreciable decrease 
in average prices, while minor decreases were recorded for the groups 
of fuel and lighting materials and house-furnishing goods. Netligible 
price increases took place in the groups of textile products, metals and 
metal products, building materials, chemicals and drugs, and mis- 
cellaneous commodities. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable in- 
formation for September and Sctober was collected, increases were 
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shown in 132 instances and decreases in 142 instances. In 27¢ 
instances no change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in October with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that appreciable increases 
took place among foods, hides and leather products, fuel and lighting 
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materials, metals and metal products, and building materials. On the 
other hand, farm products, textile products, chemicals and drugs, and 
housefurnishing goods were somewhat lower in price, while a consider- 
able decrease took place in the group of miscellaneous commodities. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES (1926=100.0) 























| Purchas- 
eieleed | ni be ing power 
ctober, ptem- | October, of the 1926 

Groups and subgroups 1927 | ber, 1928| 1928 | dollarin 

October, 

1928 
ee Cents 

De OE iid... wtitencbindi:p nai aiiadide a 97.0 100. 1 97.8 102. 2 
Wn os. oa oh i hk ata ee bese 105. 0 108. 8 103. 5 96.6 
DE itandisiimmarignedovgtongsssoiapimasbmthdandnake 99. 2 97.5 96. 6 | 103. 5 
Fe os SEER SER ES pee eee se: nem, Os Eee ey ee 105. 5 124.0 106. 4 | 94.0 
Cee I ONIN a iii dh a. in a- duineniteminntockp any 106. 7 102. 3 103. 9 96, 2 
DOM i ehiknirnsngen 5 —-nntrtnennsaccuctngennssubasinnpeeor 100. 0 106. 9 102. 3 | 97.8 
Butter, cheese, and milk. -.................---- ads inde viit 107.2 109. 3 108.4 | 92.3 
a ca ial 100. 0 126. 5 116. 4 | 85.9 
MIN a Shes. Si ide. .sieust ake dick biwbcccoweucee 97.2 94.0 91. 2 | 109. 6 
A NI oa. og cuttin atin ce esata han on 113.0 120. 7 117.5 85. 1 
an as Be ana pls Bugiaceanneis Galesabmell 128.0 141.9 129.9 77.0 
EE CURES 2S FS ee eRe Shs Se a ene Th 116. 5 126. 2 124. 2 80.5 
OBE ISITE, 2 PRRs CRIA OS PGE EOIN 105. 6 110.8 110. 4 90. 6 
SD EERE EE: ae EEE Sy eens 108. 9 109. 0 109. 0 91.7 
PE. 6 garb tien docs inth bass tpt gacedtibepeesenees 98. 4 95. 6 96. 1 104. 1 
SIL 5. <.. -.conh- conaonotccanteaiiicen cero aelnenal 106. 0 100. 1 100.7 99. 3 
TTL EAS eerie PO IEEE ahs See 85. 4 82.7 84.4 118.5 
Wodhem ema woreted e0ods. .. 5. 5 nn heen dds--- 98. 0 100. 1 100. 0 100. 0 
Cee eens BOO eh i i Rh we 95. 7 86. 5 86. 1 116. l 
pS ETS AE ees Ee Tee 83.8 85.1 84.9 117.8 
See N nnn esepenecepe cl bALEnaonsed 96.9 91.2 91.2 109. 6 
ND GOO). ic woe eh i i wehbe Ed 99. 6 93. 2 93.9 106. 5 
NRE RTS 5S AS EL ERE I 93. 9 84.9 85. 0 117.6 

oe tanta ge EE EE et eee 97.5 94. 6 = |-.------- 
I, iin incn.. cenpenbdniitedbnpeciden4 wesduns 67.5 77.1 76. 3 131. 1 
Metals and metal Sodas a. sobs ccibetediea amacbaleeadnaead 97.1 100. 5 101.0 99.0 
I esr naptliaieeamineiialminieel 94.0 94.7 95. 1 105. 2 
Se eaientate. oe Belictee}cees| lolz 

A p Ws a db nn Soddncductdsdcn dats sbcubed . 
Fag LE RESTS PARP BS 5. SP 102. 2 108. 7 108. 7 92.0 
SEE POOUEUEE, © ook oka cocascccnconcosatarndnes 100. 7 96.9 96. 9 103. 2 





1 Data not yet available. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES (1926=100)—Continued 

















Purchas- 

October, | 8 October mr Saget 
ctober, | Septem- ctober, jof the 
Groups and subgroups 1997 '| ber, 1928| 1928 | dollarin 
October, 
1928 
Cents 

cnn nwsdnkgucntin webinechbnnhimieiiindebate sau 91.6 94.7 95. 0 105. 3 
PLE NE bey NSIS ae Pei ea reer? OUR EANAS Creager aieeie 91.2 91.3 91.7 109. 1 
PN eS, Ce ates ua cadsis cabewehes asc cca soeebod 93.3 92. 4 92. 4 108. 2 
eh eo CORRES SRC Fe: Re EE eae Ses 96. 5 94. 6 94. 6 105. 7 
Sipe Stet i ie ee ee 91.9 94. 5 94. 5 105. 8 
RES SEER ERG ERIN BUG SE EE Rote 87.0 85.8 87.1 114.8 
TR RED IE i a ee 91.7 104. 2 104. 3 95.9 
a REE TR cals SRE RAS Re SPs eR 97.1 95. 1 95. 6 104. 6 
oT ng dibdddbacinace dees 101.8 101.1 101.8 98. 2 
Dr i ok ow ettliin teal ambeeenlaiana 86. 2 70. 1 70. 7 141.4 
SEIS. Ee ES BE pe em 94.1 93. 5 93. 8 106. 6 
i ell RE ay RES CSS ES AR AR EES PIRES. H5. 92. 5 97.5 97.5 102. 6 
EEL LL, EE CLD TO, 98. 5 97.2 96. 5 103. 6 
Te cok me Saat =. UR ie Sree TT ame ees care ager 97.0 97.5 95. 5 104. 7 
es nee cay ond sa eadaeicdecsie 99. 4 97.0 97.1 103. 0 
ne se ttnlaien ipdoehd coir ea 88.3 79. 7 80. 3 124.5 
a Sk nk a ee Se ee oo 116.7 121.1 128. 2 78.0 
ne SRST SURE ai | Se 91.6 88.8 89.0 112.4 
Ree 2io dk Set cddso coe oi aeeebenalietinn 70. 5 38. 1 38. 8 257.7 
Auteanshiic RITE +8 aan eee ges an eR 74.9 61.6 60.9 164. 2 
ee wed wetoncatebliicnweseban 99.9 98. 0 98. 5 101. 5 
ek Sb baawewtdnepuia sae 99. 5 100. 5 97.4 102. 7 
Semimoammmnetured articles. ...........<...--<-iss-.----acs..-- 97.6 96. 9 96. 9 103, 2 
I ee nan kiln pan cebedemade 95. 5 100. 5 98.5 101. 5 
Nonagricultural commodities______ OO ERR. Cer. aa ee a: ee 94.8 97.8 96. 4 103, 7 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1923 to September, 1928 


wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 

States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together 
n order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be 
compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the sources from which the information has been drawn, in most 
cases being the year 1913. Only general comparisons can be made 
from these figures, since, in addition to differences in the base periods, 
there are important differences in the composition of the index 
numbers themselves. 


[* THE following table the more important index numbers of 
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236 commodities since April, 1924. 
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Domin- 
: Bureau | Statis- | Central 
Computing of Labor| im. of of Sta- | tical | Bureau 
agency -.-. Statis- tistics |Depart-| of Sta- 
2 ties (revised | ment | tistics 
index) 
Base period. 1913 —_ 1913 | 1913 
See 1 238 69 | 118 135 | 
Ts | 
| 
Year and i 
month 
kl 100. 6 153. 0 Rae ee SAN ee 
re 98. 1 155. 2 ok, SR Sa 144 
isin acarepiill 103. 5 160. 3 1008 210 147 
= 100. 0 156. 2 954 163 142 
es oe 95. 4 151. 6 3S RE 145 
1923 
January... 102. 2 151. 4 Ee See 
Pi." RRs 104. 0 156. 9 AUPE SSS 
DS 98. 6 153. 5 SR See 
October... --- 99. 6 153. 1 Oe aks ade Serna 
1924 
January -.--- 99. 8 156. 9 | a ae OF ee 
pe Se 97. 6 151. 1 IE Sicxsiatnatati aaa co Sei 
| oe 95. 9 153. 9 tid, ~ ee 
October... -_-- 98. 6 157. 0 2 Ee Oak ee 
1925 
January ----- 103. 5 165. 5 1045 SSPE oe 
February.--| 1045 164. 7 1048 «of eeegeeer 
March. ..-.-- 104.8 161. 6 1034 5 SE ae 
fleet 102. 4 156. 5 1020 AME 
0 pe Meee 102. 1 158. 8 1006 2 eae 
p Se ee 103. 4 158. 6 998 anti sean sit 
PN sai sods 104. 6 158. + 1009 _ * Se 
August_-__..- 104. 2 158. 9 993 3 es 
September - - 103. 7 156. 2 996 eh oso ae 
October ___-_- 103. 6 156. 0 989 | ee 
November..| 104.5 161. 2 977 thane etn ii 
ber_...| 103.4 163. 5 977 «SSG are 
1926 
January.....| 103.6 163. 8 560 966 172 143 
February - -- 102. 1 162. 0 556 950 165 142 
March_____- 100. 4 160. 0 583 938 158 141 
PT Sa ae 100. 1 160. 2 621 923 157 141 
May nena: 100. 5 156. 8 692 928 158 140 
SO i tientint 100. 5 155. 6 761 926 157 141 
pe ESS 99.5 155. 9 876 948 158 141 
August_---_- 99. 0 154. 0 836 963 162 143 
September - 99.7 152. 5 859 973 162 143 
October___.. 99. 4 151.3 856 972 178 143 
November - . 98. 4 151.4 865 978 170 143 
December_.. 97.9 151.5 860 978 158 144 
1927 
January_._-- 96. 6 150.9 856 979 157 144 
February --—- 95.9 150. 3 854 975 156 144 
March. .._.. 94. 5 149.1 858 976 153 143 
Dn ae aes 93. 7 148.9 846 979 152 143 
RR 93.7 152.1 848 988 152 142 
FA cdic ness 93.8 153. 5 851 990 152 144 
, a 94.1 152. 4 845 992 152 144 
August_____. 95. 2 152.7 850 983 153 147 
September - - 96. 5 151.3 837 975 153 148 
October _-.-- 97.0 152. 6 839 966 154 148 
November. - 96. 7 152. 2 838 967 154 149 
96. 8 151.8 841 975 154 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CERTAIN 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 


























































































































sy | | 
come. ——_ | Canada Belgium |Bulgaria ee Piniana| France | ~- Italy 
| | | 
“s | Central | | 
" i arn 
Bureau | Domin-| Minis’ |pirector | Bureau | Central | General | Federal | Ric” 
Computing Statis ‘a y General | of Sta- Bureau Statisti- | Statisti- Bachi 
agency -.-- — | oe neus- | of Sta- | tistics of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu- 
tics | Statis- | try and | ‘tistics | (revised tistics | rear | reau | (Te 
(revised)} tics | Labor ; vised) 
. index) 
—_ Jeti 3 .| 
. April, | July, 
Base period.| 1926 1913 ible” | AA 1913 1913 | 1913 1913 
. . ie “3 ce. at | 
a ta 550 238 | 128 | 69 45 | 400 100 
ear and 
month—C on. | | 
1928 . 
January._.-- 96.3 151.3 851 2782 | 982 144 607 | 138.7| 463.5 
February..-| 96.4| 150.8 848 2826 985 143 609 | 137.9] 461.3 
Mareh.____- 96.0} 152.8 848 2839 978 144 623 | 138.5| 463.9 
April......--| 97.4) 153.2 847 2891 984 145 624| 130.5| 464.4 
May......-. | 98.6) 152.9 844 2906 987 143 632 | 141.2] 464.9 
June.......- | 97.6] 150.2 844 2866 986 145 626 | 141.3} 461.7 
jae... | 9%. 3) 149.6 841 2911 979 145 624| 141.6] 453.1 
August_____- 98.9 | 149.1 | 831 2790 996 147 616 | 141.5] 456.2 
September..| 100.0 | 149.7 | DSS 986 146 620 | 139.9] 457.8 
| Neth- iii pe Swit- | United 
Country...-|  er- on Spain | —_ | King- —_ Japan | China| India 
lands y | e land | dom 
| Bu- 
| 5 
| a | | reau of 
Cen- | Cen- a | Fed- | Office ar 
tra. tral | ee rs) e 
< . of |Cham- _ | Bank *_| Labor 
Computing | BU- | Bu- | Geog-| ber of |Labor| Board Cen- | “of | TT®85| Office, 
agency --.- a a a % raphy | Com- oni bm Japan, De- Bom- 
Ste- | Ste, | Sad»/ merce | part, | Sta- | TOKY) part- | bay 
tistics tistics tietice ment | tistics ment, 
} ang- 
hai 
Base period_| 1913 | 1913 | i913 | 1913 | JU, | 1913 1913 | 1913 | 1913 —_— 
| | 
Cart 248 | 174 | 74 | 160 180 1397 | 56 | 4117} 42 
1098 nes 151| 232]. 172| 163 |....... | 158.9 127| 199 | 156.4 181 
re” SiMe 156| 267| 183] 162 \....... 166. 2 129 | 206 | 153.9 182 
1M 155 | 253| 188| 161 |_..._.. 159. 1 128 | 202 | 159.4 163 
yr” ees 145| 198] 181] 149! 145| 148.1 123 | 179 | 164.1 149 
108F c.  cokes 148 167 17 146 142 | 141.4 }........ 124 170 | 170.4 147 
i i 
1923 | 
January....... 157| 223| 170] 168 |......- 157.0 | 131 | 184 | 152.7 181 
April.._....| 156| 220| 174] 168\....... 162. 0 126 | 196 | 157.7 180 
Julyaseas... 145| 21/| 170| 162|.._.... 156. 5 124} 192| 155.4 178 
October.....| 148| 235! 171! 161 |_.__... 158. 1 125 | 212 | 156.1 181 
1924 
January __._- 156} 261; 178] 161 |....... 165. 4 131 | 211 | 155.8 188 
April. _...._- 154 263 | 194 | 161 |_...__- 164.7 126 | 207 | 153.7 184 
ph nee 151| 265} 182| 157 |......- 162. 6 125| 195 | 151.5 184 
October.....| 161{ 273! 186| 167 |.._._.- 170.0 133 | 213 | 152.8 181 
1925 
January. _.. 160 | 279 | tT et. 171.1 130 214 | 159.9 173 
February..-| 158| 281| 192/. 169 |......- 168.9} 162| 162|........ 210 | 159.2| 173 
Mareh.______ 185| 279; 198| 168 |......- 166.3; 160! 162 |.....-.. 204 | 160.3 171 
pele 151 | 273| 1907 168 '\....._- 161.9 130 | 202] 159.3 165 
May__22 22. 151} 262; 191] 162 |--_..-. 158.6} 180| 162 |........ 199 | 157.8| 164 
JU a wan 158 | 260| 187 8 a 2.3) > 2h 200 | 157.3 160 
Dh ae 155 | 254; 188 Te eae 156. 9 127 198 | 162.8 158 
August... 155 | 240; 184! 180 |....._-! 156.2} 162| 161 |_.....-.. 200 | 160.3 160 
8 52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 4 147 items. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued - 




























































































Neth-/| 4, Swit- | United | New 
Nor- , Swe- : Aus- South ——— 
Country. ..- ris | Way Spain den = — tralia ne Africa Japan China| India 
— I— B 
Bu- | * 
Insti- Cen- reau of 
= a tute Fed- Bureau| sus “—_ = 
! Bu- | Bu- of |Cham-, eral | Board of and | Gen- | Bank | preas.. Labor 
Computing | coon |. ream Geog- | ber 6f Labor of Census! Sta- sus of yl Offic 
agency.---| “of | of raphy| Com-| De- Trade and | tistics and Japan, De. | Bom- 
| sta- | Sta- and | merce part- Sta- | Office Sta- Tokyo part- bay n 
| tistics | tistics onthe | ment tistics vient) tistics ment, lg 
Shang- 
hai S 
BS TRS ; | To ae . T 
: . | July, July, é July, 
Base period. 1913 | 1913 1913 1913 | “1914 1913 1914 1913 1913 1913 1913 1914 V 
Commodi- | | 2 te 
Rage: ae | 48 | 174 74 160 78 150 92 180 187 56 117 | 42 1 r 
1925—Con. | ; 
September - - 155 | 237 185 | gear 155. 1 162 ) | eae 201 | 160.2 157 W 
October---.. 154} 223/ 187] 154).__.-..- 153. 9 163 | 162 124 | 200 | 159.0 158 t] 
November - -. 154 | 220 186 Be hige oa 152.7 165 _ & ene 198 | 158.4 160 
December..-| 155 | 220| 187| 156 |_-_...- 152. 1 160; 160|_...___- 194 | 158.1 154 4 
1926 m 
January ---_-- 153 214 186 153 153 151.3 161 159 124 192 | 164.0 154 A 
February --_- 149 211 186 152 147 148.8 160 JS 188 | 163.0 151 
Onen.<.... 145 205 183 149 146 144.4 163 gg) a 184 | 164.4 150 Is 
ro ae 143 199 179 150 145 143. 6 168 156 120 181 | 162.8 151 
|. peak 143 197 179 151 143 144.9 167 | pe: 177 | 169.7 151 
June. _.._..- 144| 194] 177| 150| 143| 146.4 163 | 155 |........| 177 | 155.8 150 le 
ls os Goku 141 192 178 148 145 148. 7 162 | 156 122 | 179 | 156.9 149 
August... - 139 193 180 147 142 149. 1 162 | Se 177 | 160.5 148 al 
September - - 140 193 178 146 142 150. 9 158 | ae | 176 | 164.2 149 of 
October. ---- 143 198 179 148 144 152. 1 154 153 127 174 | 171.1 | 147 « 
November. 147 199 185 148 | 142 152. 4 155 a GR ae 171 | 174.4 146 rl 
December.._ 147 184 186 150 | 142 146. 1 155 Ya ae 170 | 172.0 146 al 
1927 | 
January_.--- 145 174 184 146 141 143. 6 154 151 128 170 | 172.8 146 
February_..| 146| 172] 180] 146| 141] 1426 je | A See 171 | 172.0 148 fr 
March. .--_---. 144 167 179 145 141 140. 6 150 ee 171 | 174.7 146 
pS 143 164 177 143 140 139. 8 151 147 126 170 | 173.1 145 ‘ 
OF Sctawcsx 145 162 172 145; 141 141.1 152 ee 171 | 171.3 146 la 
SGMGui...~.< 149 166 171, 146 140 141.8 155 a 172 | 169.3 147 
pi) ere epee 151 165 168 146 140 141.1 161 146 120 170 | 171.0 147 ni 
August_.._-. 149 167 168 146 146 140.9 165 EE 167 | 170.8 148 
September - - 150 167 169 148 144 142. 1 170 8 169 | 171.8 148 Nn: 
October-__-- 150 165 169 147 145 141.4 173 146 122 170 | 168.7 146 wW 
November - - 151 166 168 148 147 141.1 166 ia le dialiiel 168 | 165.8 144 
December...| 151 166 169 148 146 140. 4 162 a 168 | 163.5 143 - 
1928 
January--.--- 153 164 166 148 145 141.1 163 150 123 169 | 163.1 141 
February._.| 150 163 166 147 144 140.3 160 Tp IEE 169 | 164.3 142 = 
March ._---- 152 164 165 149 145 140. 8 160 SS SR 169 | 163.4 140 
, Det 153 162 166 151 146 142.9 162 147 121 170 | 163.1 142 
CE 152 162 164 152 145 | 143.6 159 "Se 171 | 164.5 145 
Eat eS 153 161 164 151 145 | 142.6 158 " 2 ae 169 | 160.0 149 
p ES 148 162 164 150 144 141.1 157 148 119 169 | 159.2 147 
August__.._- 144 162 164 149 145 | 139.3 154 gg SS 28 OT ers 146 
September. + 145 158 166 146 145 | 137.6 Lf epee) EGE SPE Bicekscs iee~- 
Fis 
¢ 
I 
Ju 
Au 
Se} 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for September, 1928 
By J. J. Konna, Curer Statistician Unitrep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


HE statistics for September, 1928, show 55,714 aliens admitted 
to the United States, comprising 29,317 immigrants or new- 
comers for permanent residence in this country and 26,397 

nonimmigrants or visitors. While this number of immigrants is 
larger than that for the preceding month, it is less than that for 
September, 1927, when 31,000 immigrant aliens entered the country. 
The decrease, however, was largely confined to the countries in the 
Western Hemisphere, immigration from which dropped from 16,185 
to 13,901, while immigration from Europe tmerensed from 14,122 to 
14, 674. 

During September, 8,093 emigrant aliens left the United States 
with the intention of making their homes abroad again, over two- 
thirds (5,888) of the total going to Europe and about 1 out of every 
4 of these were destined to Italy. Of the remaining emigrants this 
month, 1,552 went to countries in the Western Hemisphere, 582 to 
Asia, and 71 to Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific 
Islands. 

While the men outnumbered the women among the emigrants 
leaving the country in September by nearly 2 to 1—5, 203 being males 
and 2,890 females—the vast majority of them were adults, only 969 
of the total departures giving their age as under 22 years. The mar- 
ried emigrants this month numbered 4,325, single 3,423, and widowed 
and divorced, 345. 

September, 1928, saw the return of a record number of Americans 
from abroad, 80,233 United States citizens having arrived this month, 
43,465 being females and 36,768 males, the vast majority of whom 
landed at the port of New York from a vacation in Europe. A large 
number of alien residents also returned this month from a visit to their 
native land, a total of 17,770 aliens having been admitted this month 
under the act of 1924 as returning residents. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1928, AND FROM JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1928 
























































Inward Outward 
: —— — Aan 
| Aliens admitted © | Aliens departed |p e- 
Period United barred lait ported 
| BY ag oer i. (eee land 
Non- | citi- | Total oy | Nee- zens | otal | 4 4 
Immi- immi-| Total |_ 2°25 g Emi- i- |'Total| d ing 
nt -| Total | . rived grant) ©™!- | fota e 
grant | grant | grant parted 
} 
Fiscal year end- | 
ed June 30, | 
Wei 307, 255/193, 376 500, 631, 430, 955/931, 586 18, 839|77, 457/196, 899)274, 356/429, 575/703, 931) 11, 625 
July, 1928. ____. 20, 15, 976) 36, 658; 32,974) 69,632) 1, 286] 7, 804) 20, 28, 053) 68, 463) 96, 516 768 
August, 1928...| 24, 18, 43, 249 or 191 106, 440; 1,412) 6, 488) 15, 22, 448} 50,323) 72,771) 1, 186 
September, 1928 29, 317) 26, 397; 55,714) 80, 233)135,947| 1,364) 8,093) 17, 231) 25,324) 42, 105) 67, 429 915 








' These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Ca.irorniA.—Industrial Accident Commission. Report, from July 1, 1926, to 
June 30,1927. Sacramento, 1928. 1386 pp., charts, illus. 


Not a detailed statistical report either of accidents or of compensation experi- 
ence. More than 30 pages are devoted to safety suggestions, illustrated. Grajp)|is 
of fatal and nonfatal industrial accidents by calendar years, 1914 to 1926, show 
763 fatal, 1,235 permanent, and 90,785 temporary injuries for 1926, as compared 
with 677 fatal, 1,216 permanent, and 90,986 temporary injuries for the preceding 
year. The commission adjudicated 4,452 claims during the fiscal year, leaving 
1,053 to be settled. In 1926 the losses paid under the workmen’s compensation 
act amounted to 61.36 per cent of the premium income, a rate higher than for 
any preceding year back to 1915. : 

Iowa.—Bureau of Mines. Report for the biennial period ending December 31, 
1927. Des Moines, 1928. 83 pp. 

Devoted largely to statistics of coal production by districts, a list of operating 
coal companies, and the so-called Des Moines.agreement made by the Iowa Coa! 
Operators’ Association and district No. 13 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, effective from April 1, 1924, to March 31, 1927. Statistics of fatal and 
nonfatal accidents, by districts and in relation to tonnage for a period of 32 vears, 
are included. 

Kansas.—Public Service Commission. Workmen’s Compensation Department. 
Annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30,1928. Topeka,1928. 112 pp. 

A table showing industrial accidents reported during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1928, taken from this report, is given on page 116. 

NesBRASKA.— Department of Labor. Report for two years ending December °/, 
1927. Lincoln, 1928. 91 pp. 

Data on workmen’s compensation taken from this report appear on page | 16 
of this issue. 

Oxu1o.—Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics. 
Report No. 15: Union scale of wages and hours of labor in Ohio on May 1), 
1928. Columbus, 1928. 46 pp. 

Report No. 16: Statistics of mines and quarries in Ohio, 19’. 
Columbus, 1928. 59 pp. 

Data on production, number of employees, days worked, wages, and (in miles) 
fatal accidents. 

Industrial Commission. Division of Safety and Hygiene. A detailed 


statistical study of all accident and occupational disease claims filed with (h 
Industrial Commission of Ohio during the calendar year 1926. Columbus, 








1927. 851 pp. 
Data from this report are given on page 117 of this issue. 
PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Special bulletin No. °?: 
Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1927. Harrisburg, 1928. 121 )).; 
charts. 





Bureau of Employment. Pennsylvania industries and corporat): 's 
having no age limit. arrisburg, 1928. 29 pp. 

A brief note regarding the efforts of the Bureau of Employment to indice 
Pennsylvania employers to lift the age limit in employment of workers is p\\)- 
lished on page 93. 
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TENNESSEE.—Department of Labor. Fifth annual report [for the year 1927). 
Nashville, 1928. 158 pp., illus. 


Repert covers the divisions of fire protection, workshop and factory, work- 
men’s compensation, mines, and hotels. Some of the data on workmen’s com- 
pensation are given on page 118 of this issue. 

UniteD Strates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Standards. Present 


home financing methods, by John M. Gries and Thomas M. Curran. Wash- 
ington, 1928. 23 pp. Preliminary edition. 


A short review of this publication appears on page 137 of this issue. 





se Bureau of the Census. How to use current business statistics. Pre- 
pared by Mortimer B. Lane. Washington, 19287 90 pp.; charts. 


Presents the experience of business men in guiding their companies profitably 
by statistics instead of guesswork. According to the foreword to the pamphlet 
“the Department of Commerce in giving wider currency to this experience hopes 
to contribute to the further stabilization of the business community.”’ 





United States census of agriculture, 1925. Summary statistics, 
by States—/final figures. Washington, 1928. 149 pp.; map. 


— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 466: 
Settlement for accidents to American seamen. Washington, 1928. 101 pp. 
The findings of this study were summarized in the Labor Review for June, 1928 
(pp. 6-15). 


——— 





Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 64: The employment of women at 
night, by Mary D. Hopkins. Washington, 1928. 86 pp. 


Reviewed on page 94 of this issue. 

—— Federal Trade Commission. Cooperative marketing. Report * * * in 
response to Senate Resolution No. 34, 69th Congress, special session. }Vash- 
ington, 1928. lwiii, 721 pp. 

A review of the findings of this study is given on page 147 of this issue. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AusTRALIA.— Development and Migration Commission. Report on unemploy- 
ment and business stability in Australia. Melbourne, 1928. 53 pp.; charts. 


Reviewed on page 78 of this issue. 
— (New Sours Wa .zs).—Bureau of Statistics. Statistical register for 1926- 


27. Part V.—Factories and mines. Purt VI.—Rents, prices, and wages. 
Sydney, 1928. 


Part V includes, for factories, data on production, number of employees in 
different industries and number of establishments in different industries classi- 
fed by number of employees, average wages per employee, production per 
employee, and ratio of wages paid to value added to raw materials. The mining 
section contains figures on output, number of miners employed, and mine and 
quarry accidents. In most cases comparative figures for earlier years are given. 

The wage data contained in Part VI were the minima on December 31, 1927, 
and are presented by industry and occupation. 

—— (QuEBENSLAND).—Public Service Commissioner. Eighth annual report, for 
the year ended June 30, 1928. Brisbane, 1928. 38 pp. 

A summary of the commissioner’s views and conclusions, presented to the 
Australian Royal Commission on Child Endowment, are given on pages 12 to 16 
of the report. He concludes that the bases for determining the minimum wage 
should be uniform throughout the Commonwealth and that child endowment 
should eover those dependent children (irrespective of the parent’s occupation) 
not provided for under the minimum wage. 
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AUSTRALIA (QUEENSLAND).—Registrar of Friendly Societies, Building Socicties 
and Industrial and Provident Societies. Forty-third report, containiy, 
general review of friendly societies in Queensland, lists of societies to Marc), 31 
1928, ond financial and numerical statements for the year ended June 30, {)27 
Brisbane, 1928. 30 pp. 


—— (Sourn AvustTra.ia).—Factories and Steam Boilers Department. A; nual 
report for the year ending December 31, 1927. Adelaide, 1928. 26 pp. 
Includes data on number of factories in different industries employing cach 
specified number of employees, number of employees by sex and age in specified 
industries, weekly wage rates, accidents in factories by type of injury, and working 
hours fixed by industrial boards in different industries. 
Canapa.—Bureau of Statistics. Internal Trade Branch. Prices and price 


indexes, 1913-1927 (commodities, securities, services, import and export valua- 
tions). Ottawa, 1928. 136 pp.; charts. 


—— House of Commons. Select Standing Committee on Industrial and Inter- 
national Relations. Report, proceedings, and evidence upon the question of 
insurance against unemployment, sickness, and invalidity. Ottawa, 1928. 
xv, 146 pp. 

—— (ALBERTA).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Tenth annual report, for 
the year ended December 31, 1927. Edmonton, 1928. 42 pp. 

Data from this report are given on page 119 of this issue. 

Great Britain.—Home Office. Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Com- 
mittee. Report of the departmental committee on compensation for silicosis, 
dealing with the pottery industry. London, 1928. 41 pp. 


This report*was summarized on pages 67 to 69 of the November, 1928, issue of 
the Review. 

Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 4): 
The safety in mines research laboratories, Sheffield—a description.. London, 
1928. 19 pp.; illus. 

This report contains an account of the general nature of the researches carried 
out by the board and a description of the physical equipment of the laboratories. 
Inp1a.—Chief Inspector of Mines. Annual report for the year ending December 

31,1927. Calcutta, 1928. 193 pp.; plans, diagrams, illus. 

Includes statistics on number of miners, wages and hours, output of minerals, 
and mine accidents. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—<Studies and reports, series A_ (industrial 
relations), No. 30: Freedom of association. ol. III.—Germany, former 


dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovak Republic, 
Poland, Baltic States, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland. Geneva, 1528. 


408 pp. 
New ZEeaLanp.—Department of Labor. Report [for the financial year April |, 
1927, to March 31, 1928). Wellington, 1928. 33 pp. 

Presents statistics of unemployment, industrial accidents, industrial disputes, 
and proceedings under the industrial conciliation and arbitration act, the labor 
disputes investigation act, and the apprentices act. Lists of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations are appended. 

National Industrial Conference. Report of proceedings. Wellington, 1928. 
450 pp.; charts. 

In view of the widely differing opinions brought out in the consideration of 
the industrial conciliation and arbitration amendment bill in New Zealand, 
the Government decided to postpone action on the bill and to call a conference 
to attempt to bring together the apparently conflicting interests in the hope 
that by meeting face to face and threshing out their difficulties they might 
succeed in bringing peace and good will to the industries of New Zealand. In 
addition to industrial conciliation and arbitration, the subjects brought before 
the conference included unemployment and its relief, the economic position 
of the farmer, prices and cost of living, immigration, apprenticeship, and work- 
men’s compensation. 
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SwiTZERLAND.— Bureau Fédéral de Stat:stique. Annuaire statistique dela Suisse, 
1927. Bern, August, 1928. 388 pp. (In German and French.) 


Statistical yearbook of the Republic of Switzerland for 1927. Contains data 
yn housing, labor disputes, employment exchanges, cooperative societies, prices 
of food, industrial accidents, wages, labor organizations, etc. 

—— Départment Fédéral de l’Economie Publique. Rapports des inspecteurs 


fédéreaux des fabriques sur l’exercice de leurs fonctions dans les années 1926 
et 1927. Aarau, 1928. 241 pp. 


A report of the activities of Federal inspectors of factories in Switzerland for 
the years 1926 and 1927, relating to working conditions, hygiene, social welfare, 


etc. 
Unofficial 


\MERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Socrau Science. The Annals, Vol. 139, 
No. 228: Stabilization of commodity prices. Philadelphia, September, 1928. 
228 pp. 

The supplement on the subject of public construction and cyclical unemploy- 

ment published with this issue is reviewed on page 82. 


AmerRICAN Pusiic Heauta Association. Industrial Hygiene Section. Com- 
mittee for the study of industrial fatigue. Bibliography on industrial fatigue 
and allied subjects. Chicago, 1928. 27 pp. 


BuREAU OF Raruway News Anp Sratistics (Cuicaao, Iuu.). Railway statistics 
of the United States of America for the year ended December 31, 1927, compared 
with the official reports for 1926 and recent statistics of foreign railways. Chi- 
cago, 1928. 154 pp.; map, charts. 

Includes data on number of employees, wages paidgand accidents to employees 
and passengers. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PxacE. Division of Economics 
and History. Salaires et tarifs, conventions collectives et greves. La politique 
du Ministére del’ Armement et du Ministére du Travail. Par William Oualid 
et Charles Picquenard. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1928. xii, 558 pp. 
(Histoire économique et sociale de la guerre mondiale, série francaise.) 


This study deals with the various labor problems in France during the World 
War, and their solution, with particular relation to wages and wage schedules, 
collective agreements, and strikes. 





State control of indusiry in Russia during the war, by S. O. Zagorsky. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1928. xix, 351 pp. 


ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE OF EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. Pennsylvania’s rank in child 
labor protection, Philadelphia, 818 Otis Building, September, 1928. 12 pp. 


CooPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED States or AMERICA. Brief report of the 
proceedings of the fifth congress, Minneapolis, Minn., November 4, 5, and 6, 
1926. [New York, 167 West 12th St., 19272] 380 pp. [Mimeographed.} 


An account of the proceedings of this congress appeared in the December, 
1926, issue of the Labor Review (p. 83). 
Corte, Grace L. Jobs and marriage? Outlines for the discussion of the married 
woman in business. New York, Woman’s Press, 1928. 101 pp. 
These outlines for discussion include the following: What happens to the 
home? What about the children? How about the woman herself? The double 
salary—is it a necessity? The older married woman in business. 


Curtis, Roy Emerson. Economics—principles and interpretation. Chicago, 
A. W. Shaw Co., 1928. 879 pp. 


Finn, NatHan. Labor and farmer parties in the United States, 1828-1928. 
New York City, Rand School of Social Science, 1928. 445 pp. 
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HaLonen, Georce. Why cooperation: Consumers’ cooperative moveme, 
U.S.A. New York, Workers Library Publishers, 1928. 32 pp. 


A short review of the cooperative movement (especially that of the constitijors) 
in this country, written by the educational director of the Cooperative Ce:\t;,| 
Exchange, Superior, Wis. One chapter, ‘Cooperation and the labor move. 
ment,’’ presents the arguments usually advanced by those who oppose the stand 
of political neutrality taken by the movement. 

INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT ResparcH (WASHINGTON, D. C.). Service mono- 
graphs of the United States Government, No. 49: The United States (‘jj 


Service Commission, its history, activities, and organization, by Darrell Hei: ),9; 
Smith. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 153 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE Stupy AND IMPROVEMENT or Hi yay 
RELATIONS AND ConpbiTIoNs IN INDustTRY. Report of first triennial congress. 
held at Cambridge (England) July, 1928, on the subject of fundamental relat ion- 
ships between all sections of the industrial community. Section 1. The Havue. 
Javastraat 66, 1928. 300 pp. 


The aim of this association is stated to be to provide a platform giving an 
opportunity “‘for the dispassionate study and consideration of the basic matters 
in industry from all angles and from every point of view.”’ In choosing the 
subject for consideration at this first triennial congress, the association “was guided 
by a desire to search for and define the natural elements composing each section 
[of the industrial community], to promote within the industrial world a filler 
knowledge of their relative value and to awaken a greater consciousness of their 
underlying unity.’’ 

The present volume contains reports from 18 different countries, including the 
United States, prepared in advance of the congress. 

League or Nations. Advisory Commission for the Protection and Welfare of 
Children and Young People. Child Welfare Committee. Report by th 


International Labor Office on family allowances in relation to the physical and 
moral well-being of children. Geneva, 1928. 26 pp. 


Information from this report is published on page 21 of this issue. 

Leset, Lfon. Les allocations familiales: Solution du probléme des familles nom- 
breuses. Montreal, l’ Ecole sociale populaire, 1927. 64 pp. 

A somewhat different presentation from that followed by the author in his 
pamphlet in English, shown below. 

—— The problem of the large family in Canada—its solution, family allowances. 
Montreal, 1928. 63 pp. 

A brief for the establishment of family allowances in Canada, the author 
holding that the generalization of these grants in the Dominion would almost 
completely solve the material problem confronting the family, effectually check 
emigration, and greatly further the progress of the country. 

Logan, Harotp A. The history of trade-union organization in Canada. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. 427 pp. 

A description and interpretation of the development of the labor movement in 
Canada. 

McKewnziz, R. D. Oriental exclusion: The effect of American immigration (avs, 
regulations, and judicial decisions upon the Chinese and Japanese 07 (he 
American Pacific Coast. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1925. 200 
pp.; charts. 

A collection of 14 monographs which were prepared for presentation to the 
Institute of Pacific Relations at its conference in July, 1927. The author points 
out that even if all peoples with low standards of living were excluded fro the 
United States, the economic competition of these peoples would not be elim!- 
nated because of the tendency of capital to migrate to localities where la!or !s 
cheap when such labor is unable to come to the sources of capital. 
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Mears, Eviot GrRinNELL. Resident Orientals on the American Pacific Coast— 
their legal and economic status. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
545 pp.; charts. 


Some of the findings of this investigation are given on page 90 of this issue. 
MeTROPOLITAN Lire INsurANcE Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. IJndus- 


trial safety, No. 2: Getting facts about accidents; methods of obtaining and 
using accident statistics. New York [1928?]. 23 pp.; charts. 


Contains suggested forms for use in accident reporting, including the foreman’s 
report, doctor’s report, monthly record of accidents, cause record, department 
report, and an accident tally sheet. Intelligent use of the information tabulated 
is emphasized, including the use of charts. The pamphlet is one of a series being 
used to suggest the practical application of some of the principles of safety. 


—— Marketing California grapes. New York, 1928. 128 pp. 

Data on wage rates for picking grapes, taken from this report, are given on 
page 190 of this issue. 
Mine Inspectors’ Instirute or America. Proceedings, Lexington, Ky., May 

1928. Pittsburgh, 1928. 130 pp. 

Contains minutes of the nineteenth annual meeting, held at Lexington, Ky., 
May 14-16, 1928, and list of members of the institute. 
NaTionaL Hovusina Association. Publication No. 58: Recent books and reports 


on housing, zoning, and town planning. New York, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, October, 1928. 34 pp. 


NATIONAL SoOcIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNEss. Publication 48: Eye 
accidents in industry. New York, 370 Seventh Avenue. 48 pp.; charts, illus. 
Sear from Proc. of conference of National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Oct. 13-15, 1927.) 


Contains the papers read at the joint session of the society with the National 
Safety Council, October 13-15, 1927. The subjects of the papers are economic 
aspects of industrial eye injuries; preventing industrial eye injuries; the effects 
of invisible radiant energy on the eye from the medical and research standpoints; 
the effect and control of injurious invisible light rays in industrial occupations 
from the practical shop point of view; and getting the “hard boiled’”’ workman 
to guard his eyes. 

Prospect UNION EpucATIONAL ExcHaNGE. Educational opportunities of Greater 


Bostun: Day and evening courses for working men and women. Cambridge, 
Mass., 760 Massachusetts Avenue, 1928. 146 pp. (Catalogue No. 6, 1928-29.) 


A selected list of study courses which are limited to men and women who have 
had less than a high-school education. The courses cover a wide range of subjects. 
Soute, Georar. Wage arbitration—selected cases, 1920-1924. New York, 

Macmillan Co., 1928. 298 pp. 

A case book of wage arbitrations between unions and employers, summarizing 
the arguments of both sides as well as the decisions, and covering cases in the 
book and job printing industry, Chicago packing houses, railroads, and Cleveland 
garment industry. 

Waupger, Emma. Die Beteiligung der Frau an der Amerikanischen Gewerkschafts- 


bewegung. Weinfelden, Switzerland, A-—G. Neuenschwander’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1926. 181 pp. 


Report on the participation of women in American labor union movements. 
Wisconsin, University or. Bureau of Economics and Sociology. J[nfor- 
mational bulletin No. 1: Index of the laws of Wisconsin relating to children, 


compiled from the 1927 statutes by Ida Helen Steel. Madison, 1928. 17 pp. 
[Mimeographed.} 
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LIST OF BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The following is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
published since July, 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the 
results of periodic surveys of the bureau only the latest bulletin on any one 
subject is here listed. 

A complete list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July, 1912, as 
well as the bulletins published since that date, will be furnished on appli- 
cation. Bulletins marked thus (*) are out of print. 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 
*No. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. [1913.] 
*No. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. [1913.] 
No. 139. Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 
No. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 
No. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
[1914.] , 
*No. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. [1916.] 
*No. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916.] 
No. 233. Operation of the industrial disputes investigation act of Canada. [1918.] 
No. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919.] 
No. 283. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 
No. 287. National War Labor Board: History of its formation, activities, ete. [1921.] 
No. 303. Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. [1922.] 
No. 341. Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. [1923.] 
No. 402. Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 
No. 468. Trade agreements, 1927. (In press.) 
No. 481. Joint industrial control in the book and job printing industry. [1928.] (In press). 


Cooperation. 
No. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 
No. 314. Cooperative credit societies in America and in foreign countries. [1922.] 
No. 437. Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 


Employment and Unemployment. 
*No. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices [in the United States]. [1913.] 
No. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. [1915.] 
*No. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 
*No. 195. Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] 
No. 196. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, Minn., January 19 
and 20, 1916. 
*No. 202. Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., held 
May 10, 1916. 
No. 206, The British system of labor exchanges. [1916.] 
No. 227. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 1917, 
No. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 
*No. 241. Public employment offices in the United States. [1918.] 
No. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. ¥., May 9-11, 1918. 
No. 310. Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent and causes. [1922.] 
No. 409. Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 


Foreign Labor Laws. 
*No. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. [1914.] 


Housing. 
*No. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.] 
No. 268. Housing by employers in the United States. [1920.] 
No. 295. Building operations in representative cities in 1920. 
No, 469. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in [1921 to] 1927. (In press.) 
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No. 
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*No. 
No. 
No. 


*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 

No. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. [1917.]. 

No. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [1917.] 

No. 285. Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
No. 321. Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. [1922.] 

No. 322. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923.] 

No. 343. Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, etc. [1923.] 

No. 370. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. [1925.] 
No. 408. Laws relating to payment of wages. [1926.] 

No. 444. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1926. 

No. 467. Minimum wage legislation in various countries. [1928.] (In press.) 

No. 470. Labor legislation of 1927. (In press.) 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


*No. 104. 


120. 


127. 
141. 
157. 
165. 
179. 
188. 


201. 


207. 
209. 
219. 
221. 
230. 
231. 
234. 
236. 
249. 


251. 
256. 
267. 
276. 
280. 
291. 
293. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware {. 
[1912.] 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. [1913.] 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. [1913.] 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. [1914.] 

Industrial accident statistics. [1915.] 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. [1914.] 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. [1915.] 

Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the painting of 
buildings. [1916.] 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [1916.] 

Causes of death by occupation. [1917.] 

Hygiene of the printing trades. [1917.] 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. [1917.] 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. [1917.] 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. [1917.] 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades (inorganic dusts). [1918.] 

Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [1918.] 

Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Workers’ Com. 
mittee. [1919.] 

Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. [1919.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. [1920.] 

Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [1920.] 

Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921.] 

Carbon-monoxide poisoning. [1921.] 

The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. [1922.] 


Ories, 


298. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910-1919. 


306. 


339. 
392. 


405. 


425. 
426. 
427. 
428. 


460. 
466. 


340. 
349. 
361. 


380. 
383. 
384. 
399. 


Occupational hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for in 
hazardous occupations. [1922.] 

Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States, [1923.] 

Survey of hygenic conditions in the printing trades. [1925.] 

Phosphorus necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of phosphorus. 
[1926. ] 

Record of industrial accidents in the United States to 1925. 

Deaths from lead poisoning. [1927.] 

Health survey of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 

Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington, D. C., 
July 14-16, 1926. 

A new test for indfistrial lead poisoning. [1928.] 

Settlement for accidents to American seamen. [1928.] 


Industrial Relations and Labor Conditions. 
No. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 


Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. [1923.] 

Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. [1923.] 

Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous-coal field. [1924.] 

Postwar labor conditions in Germany. [1925.] 

Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] 

Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920-1924. 

Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. [1925.] 
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No. 
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No. 








proceedings of Annual Conventions of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada. (Name changed in 1928 to Association of Governmental Officials in Industry 
of the United States and Canada.) 


*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

*No. 

*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


266. 
307. 
323. 
352. 
389. 
411. 
429. 
455. 
480. 


Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 

Eighth, New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921 

Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 

Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1--4, 1923. 

Eleventh, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 
Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 

Fourteenth, Paterson, N.J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. 
Fifteenth, New Orleans, I.3., May 15-24, 1928. (In press.) 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
* No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


210. 
248. 
264. 
273. 
281. 
304. 
333. 
359. 
385. 
395. 
406. 
432. 
456. 


Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 

Fourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 

Fifth, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. 

Sixth, Toronto, Canada, September 23-26, 1919. 
Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
Eighth, Chicago, Ill., September 19-23, 1921. 
Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 

Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 
Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 
Index to proceedings, 1914-1924. 

Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926 
Fourteenth, Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of the International Association of Public Employment Services. 


No 


No 
No 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


. 192 


220. 
. $11. 
337. 
355. 
400. 
414, 
478. 


. First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; Second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914; 
Third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 

Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 

Tenth, Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 

Eleventh, Toronto, Canada, September 4-7, 1923. 

Twelfth, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

Thirteenth, Rochester, N. Y., September 15-17, 1925. 

Fifteenth, Detroit, Mich., October 25-28, 1927 


Productivity of Labor. 


No 


No, 


No 
No 
No 
No 


. 356. 
360. 
. 407. 
. 412. 
. 441. 
. 474, 


Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 

Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 

Labor cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. [1926.] 
Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 

Productivity of labor in the glass industry. [1927.] 

Productivity of labor in merchant blast furnaces. [1928.] (In press.) 


No. 475. Productivity of labor in newspaper printing. [1928.] (In press.) 
Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


*No 
*No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


. 121, 
. 130. 
. 164. 
. 170. 
. 357. 
. 369. 


Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. [1913.] 

Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. [1913.] 
Butter prices, from producer to consumer. [1914.] 

Foreign food prices as affected by the war. [1915.] 

Cost of living in the United States. [1924.] 

The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. [1925.] 


No. 464. Retail prices, 1890 to 1927. (In press.) 
Safety Codes. 


*No 


No. 


No 


No. 


No 
No 


No. 


No 


No. 


No 


No. 


No 


No. 


No 


. 331 


351 


. 375. 
. 378. 
382. 


. 410 


336. 
. 350. 


. Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other work places. 

Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 

Specifications of laboratory tests for approval of electric headlighting devices for motor 
vehicles. 

. Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders 

Safety code for laundry machinery and operation. 

Safety code for woodworking plants. 

Code of lighting school buildings. 

. Safety code for paper and pulp mills. 

Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 


. 438. Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions. 


436 
447 


. 463 


. Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels. 
. Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. 


451. Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. 


. Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus. First revision. 
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Vocational Workers’ Education. 
*No. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. [1915.] 
*No. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. [1915.] 
No. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. [1917.] 
No. 271, Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. [1920.] 
No. 459. Apprenticeship in building construction. [1928.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 
*No. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates in the dres: 
waist industry of New York City. [1914.] 

*No. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. [1914.] 
No. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 
No. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1913. 

*No. 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914, 

No. 204. Street-railway employment in the United States. [1917.] 

No. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 

No. 265. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. Mi 

No. 297. Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 

No. 356. Productivity costs in th® common-brick industry. [1924.] 

No. 358. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 

No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 

No. 365. Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. 

No. 394. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mines, 1924. 

No. 407. Labor costs of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry, 
[1926.] 

No. 412. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 

No. 413. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry in the United States, 1925. 

No. 416. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 1922 and 1924. 

No. 435. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1926. 

No. 438. Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry, 1925. 

No. 442. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1926. 

No. 443. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1926. 

No. 446. Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1926. 

No. 450. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1926. 

No. 452. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 1926. 

No. 454. Hours and earnings in bituminous-coal mining, 1922, 1924, and 1926. 

No. 457. Union scales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1927. 

No. 471. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1927. (In press.) 

No. 472. Wages and hours of labor in slaughtering and meat packing, 1927. (In press.) 

No. 476. Union scales of wages and hours of labor, 1927. Supplement to Bul. 457. (In press.) 


Welfare Work. 
*No. 123. Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 
No. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. [1917.] 
*No. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. [1919.] 
No. 458. Health and recreation activities in industrial establishments, 1926. 
Wholesale Prices. - 
No. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [1921.] 
No. 440. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1926. 
No. 453. Revised index numbers of wholesale prices, 1923 to July, 1927. 
No. 473. Wholesale prices 1913 to 1927. (in press.) 


Women and Children in Industry. 
No. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. [1913.] 
*No. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. [1913.] 
No. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. [1913.] 
No. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. [1913.] 
*No. 122. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. [1913.] 
No. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments and 
garment factories. [1914.] : 
*No. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. [1915.] 
*No. 175. Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States 
[1915.] 
*No. 176. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 
*No. 180. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. [1915.] 
*No. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. [19!°.| 
No. 193. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 
No. 215. Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. [1917.] 
*No. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial emp!oy- 
ment of women and children. [1918.] Y 
No. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. [1917.] 
No. 253. Women in the lead industries. [1919.] 
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Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


*No. 101. Care of tuberculous-wage earners in Germany. [1912.] 
*No. 102. British national insurance act, 1911. 
No. 103. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. [1912.] 
No. 107. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. [1913.] 
*No. 155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] 
No. 212. Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D. C., December 5-9, 1916. 
*No. 243. Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917 and 1918. 
No. 301. Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. [1922.] 
No. 312. National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921. 
No. 379. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States as of January 1, 1925. 
No. 423. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada as of July 1, 1926. 
No. 477. Public-service retirement systems, United States and Europe. [1928.] (In press.) 
Miscellaneous Series. 
*No. 174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to May 
1, 1915. 
No. 208. Profit sharing in the United States. {[1916.] 
No. 242. Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 
No. 254. International labor legislation and the society of nations. [1919.] 
No. 268. Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [1920.] 
No. 282. Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D.C. [1921.] 
No. 299. Personnel research agencies: A guide to organized research in employment management, 
industrial relations, training, and working conditions. [1921.] 
No. 319. The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. [1922.] 
No. 326. Methods of procuring and computing statistical information of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
[1923.] 
No. 342. International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems, [1923.] 
No. 346. Humanity in government. [1923.] 
No. 372. Convict labor in 1923. 
No. 386. Cost of American almshouses. [1925.] 
No. 398. Growth of legal-aid work in the United States. [1926.] 
No. 401. Family allowances in foreign countries. [1926.] 
No. 420. Handbook of American trade-unions. [1926.] 
No. 439. Handbook of labor statistics, 1924 to 1926. 
No. 461. Labor organizations in Chile. [1928.] (In press.) 
No. 462. Park recreation areas in the United States. [1928.] 
No. 465. Beneficial activities of American trade-unions. [1928] 
No. 479. Activities and functions of a State department of labor. [1928.] 
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Nov. 97-8 
Nov. 93-4 


Oct. 55-6 


Aug. 211 | 
Aug. 186-99 


Aug. 201-10 
Aug. 202-10 
Aug. 201-9 
Aug. 201-9 
Aug. 201-9 
Aug. 201-9 
Aug. 201-9 


Aug. 201-9 
Aug. 201-9 


Aug. 202-10 
Aug. 201-3 


Aug. 201-9 


Aug. 202-4 
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Cost of living, foreign countries—C ontinued 
New Zealand. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1923, by month, 1924 to Page 
SIT cr hcie'gsiarin xi tp' We easle aeieialiai ih cai kdl pei lite anaemia aia hdasodialooe an ~ adhd: cieatiasaeitiials Aug. 202-10 
Norway. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1923, by month, 1924 to 1928_. Aug. 202-10 
Poland (Warsaw). Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914, by month, 1926 to 1928. Aug. 202-10 
South Africa. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1923, by month, 1924 to 
Ee Le nS a Sa ee > SS ee a Aug. 202-4 
Sweden. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1923, by month, 1924 to 1928... Aug. 202-10 
Switzerland. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1923, by month, 1924 to 1928. Aug. 202-10 
United Kingdom: Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1923, by month, 1924 


ON BOE. 6 icc cctv cane dabadeeds ebsb sin sbhbetevikeescnses +... -4dsatn<épedenen Aug. 202-10 
Decisions of courts: 
Child labor law liberally construed, Tennessee. -.-..............-.....---...---------.--- Nov. 89-90 
Continuation school law held constitutional, New York_--...........-.....--...-...--- Sept. 77-8 
Cooperative marketing act, Kentucky, validity...............-.......-22---.2.-------. Aug. 7 
Detectives, industrial, licensing of, Wisconsin law held constitutional...........______. Sept. 83 


Employment agency of Pacific coast shipowners not a combination in restraint of trade. Dec. 127-30 
Employment agency, private. New Jersey law (fee-fixing provision) held unconstitu- 


ied iaiikal <i baa se nd iia eed einmcibiiiniantiien imac = -cpijitbimininitiannwosinie amt July 68-72 
Longshoremen and harbor-workers act of 1927, constitutionality_..............._........ Dee, 112 
ie ie SN iii ctiesle EE kone - - cugiibiiibens+a~ewnaduaedl Sept. 76-7 
Nonunion workmen, refusal to work with, pipe-organ builders, New York City_....... Sept. 83-5 
Railroad labor act of 1926, arbitrators agreeing to disagree__...............-.-.-.-------. Sept. 73-4 
Railroad telephone operator, statutory qualification for, held unconstitutional, Arizona_. Sept. 81-3 
Unlawful assembly and unlawful arrest. Silk mills, New Jersey-.........-.-.....-.-... Sept. 74-5 
ap NE Os GE iad ceicdetbinbenscncdcées~--- nd beweccnscssecace Sept. 75-6 


Workmen’s compensation. Ohio State fund classification upheld-_..................-. Dee. 112-13 

—— Texas Employers’ Insurance Association, selection of risks, no discretionary power-_. Oct. 69-70 
Dermatitis, industrial. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Detectives, industrial: 


Licensing of. Wisconsin law held constitutional, court decision....................-.-. Sept. 83 
Directories: 
NN A A ES SS SL July 192-8 
ces Os SOR SE a ,  cdininicinhemntnwenapne----bdiblitenseerdanheseemed July 178-92 
Legal Aid Organizations, National Association of. Members---............-.---.-.-.-- July 199-200 
: I a ctonee-- oh aiiiinenceenconeesetis July 200 
Disputes, labor. (See Industrial disputes.) 
Docks and harbors (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Longshoremen and harbor workers. Compensation act of 1927, amendment of, 1928___. July 49 
—— Compensation act of 1927, constitutionality_...............-...---.-----------.-.-. Dec. 112 
—— Compensation act of 1927, l-year experience under___......-....-........---------. Sept. 90-3 
—— Compensation legislation, 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.) -........-.-....--------.-. Aug. 94-5 
“Dopolavoro”’ (leisure hours). (See Recreation.) 
Dusts: 
Cement industry, calcium dust, pathological effects, United States Public Health 
er VIOD Mlene PEGs. hbo s5k dagen ibe Wdasens hd en -- -ndihbdwnescesdss--ctpig Oct. 56-9 


Dwellings. (See Building construction industry; Housing.) 





Earnings. (See Wages and hours.) 

Economic situation of the American Indians--.....................----...------------------ Oct. 43-7 
Edueation. (See Vocational education; Workers’ education.) 

Electrical Workers of America, International Brotherhood of: 


Sniiae, Seller Wit SURGING sctciennnnincnnkinbinies----<ditliniveynccnccvesvume Oct. 21 
Employers’ associations, foreign countries: 
Venezuela. New law on employers’ and workers’ organizations --........._....-..-.--- Dee 136 
Employers’ liability for accidents within the national parks, act of Ccngress, February 1, 
St cn cnnconeadusdbibdussenokadnthhine (Reads. - - -diliRas dedaceensnctece Nov. 78-9: 
Employment agencies: 
European labor exchanges, the work of (Speek)....-...........-----+-.------------+---- Dec. 49-61 
Législation of 1928, Louisiana and New Jersey................-----.. Riletb awe oem ewgtviies Dec. 122-3 
New Jersey. Fee-fixing provisions of law held unconstitutional. --...............-.--..- July 68-72 
Pacific Coast Shipowners’ Marine Service Bureau not a combination in restraint of 
trade, court decision..... enqueuseceneneieaves tana Se ee Dec. 127-30" 
Employment, stabilization of: , 
Australia. Seasonal fluctuations and business stability. ae Dec. 78-82 
Hoover (President-elect) plan for three billion dollar reserve construction fund__...... Dec. 48-2 
32037°—29——2 [1327] 
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Employment, stabilization of—Continued. Page 
Iron and steel industry. Stability of employment in.............. sisnmdiivie dachisn ania * Noy. 1-3 
Mining, bituminous coal. Shutdown of 10 mines. Consolidation Coal Co. marketing 

RU GING DO oe ois othe ccceenmadnenckssebssinks 56sbaseebascdaasscesteninids July 27-8 


Employment statistics, United States: 
Boot and shoe industry. New England, Middle Atlantic, and North Central States, 


pg ie BS SR Se SE a Se, ek ik EAA Oct. 153-6 
Building-trades workers, unemployment, Massachusetts, May to August, 1928._....... Oct. 159-60 
California. April to September, 1928_...... July 143; Aug. 154; Sept. 169; Oct. 163; Nov. 163; Dec. 212 
CEeeeer Ce VEO GE, 53. ons cncneceteascdcedastlodedheebhl rasiwadbadbbalsatelécw sd Dec. 34-41 
Illinois. April to September, 1928_........ July 140; Aug. 152; Sept. 166; Oct. 161; Nov. 161; Dec. 210 
Iowa. May to October, 1928............... July 140; Aug. 152; Sept. 166; Oct. 161; Nov. 161; Dec, 210 
Manufacturing industries, May to October, 1928..-......-.......--..--.------2--- ee July 127-38; 

Aug. 139-50; Sept. 153-64; Oct. 142-53; Nov. 141-52; Dec. 192-204 
Maryland. May to October, 1928___.___. July 140-1; Aug. 152; Sept. 167; Oct. 161; Nov. 161; Dec. 210 
Dieses. DEA Ge Ts Bs cninintinncunanncancaistiadintondenkheadusadaas July 141 
Aug. 152; Sept. 167; Oct. 161; Nov. 161-2; Dec. 210 
I GE. CI ac teuitenin nen dibieenaeia nee Dec. 204-5 
New Jersey. April to September, 1923_............-.. July 141; Aug. 152; Sept. 167; Oct. 162; Dec. 210 
FI TORK, De BE nn ccresaidaudanckah oonciatandeatentunkeontinune July 141, 143; 
Aug. 152-3, 154; Sept. 167, 179; Oct. 162, 163; Nov. 162, 163; Dec. 211, 213 
SE: ee ee le Fa ioc etnias sti ono aenewnnhcuksinnemaamamtnnnnaeton July 141-2, 143; 
Aug. 153, 154; Sept. 167-8, 169; Oct. 162, 163-4; Nov. 162, 164; Dec. 211, 213 
pRB Ra tie ira: si A BG RRR eg Fallin ARN om. bh July 142, 143; 
Aug. 153, 154; Sept. 168, 169; Oct. 162, 164; Nov. 162, 164; Dec. 211, 213 
Public utilities establishments, September and October, 1928_...............-. Nov. 155-6; Dec. 205-6 
Railroads. April to September, 1928_.... OBA 1,9 2h OR RINE RR Or Beaks: nn the ty A Wiens re creck July 139-40; 
Aug. 151; Sept. 165-6; Oct. 158-9; Nov. 158-9; Dec. 208 
-—— Index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1928. .............-.-.-.-2--. 221+. ee 0, Het aisles July 139; 
Aug. 151; Sept. 165; Oct. 158; Nov. 158; Dec. 207 
—— Stability of employment, by road and by occupation, 1922-1927 (Dunlap)-_......... Aug. 19-28 
Retail trade, by geographic division, August to October, 1928__..__...___- Oct. 157; Nov. 157; Dec. 207 
Wholesale trade, by geographic division, August to October, 1928..._. Oct. 156-7; Nov. 156-7; Dec. 206 
0, ee ee ee i Sd cvbbebacbnsus sanediog July 142, 144; 
Aug. 153, 154-5; Sept. 168, 169-70; Oct. 162-3, 164; Nov. 163, 164; Dec. 211-12, 213-14 
Employment statistics, foreign coun: ries: 
Ce Gee We er a. nL  cedbembneoancndommbtesneanccdaomannsamedtt Dec. 34-5, 41-8 
Cétton-goods mills, by district, 1923 to 1998... ce ee eee Nov. 152-5 
Engineering: 
Apprenticeship and training, Great Britain, 1925 and 1926_........_- Hob Lacdetenerdeuk Aug. 98 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive: 
Cee ee ed amnldaenutn anne keaacowe cena Dee. 19 
Housing and land development project.................-.----2------- 2-2 eee Aug. 1,14 
Engravers’ Union of North America, International Photo-: 
General health work, tuberculosis benefits......................---.------..--------.... Dec. 20 


Eye injures compensated. (See Workmea’s compensation and insurance.) 


Factory inspection. (See Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection.) 
Family allowances: 





Australia. Civil service, amouat of allowances and a.titude of personnel_.............. Dec. 23, 36 
Austria. Civil service, amount of allowances and attitude of personnel --.............. Dec. 23, 26 
Belgium. Act of April 14, 1928, provisions.................2.22.22.22--2---202.----20-5 July 39-40 
— Civil service, amount of allowances. -.-_---.............2..-.22222.---2----22-----ee a Dec. 23 
Bulgaria. Civil service, amount of allowances. ...............-.-.+.+-..+---+.-------s Dec. 23 
Civil servicd; foreign GougtPND: snk. 5 nik cbiedtoe sein ss ccd R EL eS % Dec. 20-7 
Czechoslovakia. Civil service, amount of allowances ---_-.........-..-2--.-....2-.----.- Dec. 23 
France. Civil service, amount of allowances and attitude of personnel-_........._...-.. Dec. 23, 26 
—— General Congress of Family Allowance Funds, 1928__......_.....----..2....-.----- July 40-1 
‘Germany. Civil service, amount of allowances and attitude of personnel --........--- Dec. 23-4, 26-7 
‘Greece. Civil service, amount of allowances. -_.................-.....----..+--.2.----.- Dec. 24 
Hungary. Civil service, amount of allowances......................---.--..----------- Dec. 24 
Italy. Civil service, amount of allowances...................-..-..-....+------...--.-. Dec. 24 
Netherlands. Civil service, amount of allowances and attitude of personnel__.......... Dec. 24, 27 
Norway. Civil service, amount of allowances........................---------- en. silt i Dec. 24 
Poland. Civil service, amount of allowances.............. ssdbocdssscecesnilitpibircalé Dec. 25 
Spain. Civil service, amount of allowances -.......-.-.----.-------- Dec. 25 
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Family allowances—C ontinued. Page 
Sweden. Civil service, amouni of allowances.-..............................-......-.- Dec. 25 
Switzerland. Civil service, amount of allowances and attitude of personnel___......... Dec. 25, 27 
Yugoslavia. Civil service, amount of allowances__.........._.___.............._... Dec. 25 

Family damage when wage earner dies. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. study_-._..____- Nov. 66 

Farmers’ marketing cooperatives. (See Cooperation.) 

Fatigue: 

Great Britain. Physique of women in industry, anthropometric data, London and 
ARSE CER Aa ae Pe pel eae Aug. 61-3 

Feeble-mindea, industrialization of (Stewart) ............................__...._.._.____ July 7-14 

Panes ths lias, es AE ee ee ee Dec. 137 

Firemen retirement systems. (See Old-age and invalidity insurance ~ pensions.) 

Garment Workers of America, United: 

Cooperative melee wie Giemieyel....... os cc nen eens - ee -.-- isk Oct. 16, 18, 19 

Garment Workers’ Uniouw, International Ladies’: 

Cooperative policy with employers__...........-.....-.._-_- = = ola ee so Oct. 12 
ED I Qtech slas ad iets namie pdigis wns ale - ood deehels «+ cia Dec. 13-15, 16-18 
Union Health Center, New York City, work of_..........-----.-22 ee Dec. 16-18 

Glass industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 

Trade-union cooperation with employers-_-_.........-....--..--- 22.2222 eee Oct. 10-11 

Glass Workers, National Window: 

Arbitration policy with employers---..............---.-..--- aaa. <vindideitatia Oct. 19 

Governmental Labor Officials, Association of. (See Association of Gov ernmental Labor 

Officials of the United States and Canada.) 

Group life insurance: 

Legislation. Massachusetts and New Jersey, 1928__.._............-.22-- eee ele eee Dec. 127 
Policies issued to labor unions, legal status (Witte)................--.-----22 elle Nov. 108-11 

Handicapped, training and placement of: 

Blind, State boards or commissions for the, Louisiana and Mississippi, 1928___.......-. Dec. 159-60 

Harbor workers. (See Docks and harbors.) 

Hat and cap industry, cloth (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 

Trade-union cooperation with employers, New York_............-.....--....-.-.-.-... Oct. 10 

Health and hygiene: 

Dusty trades. Heaith of workers in Portland cement plant___.........._._.._..-_-_.. Oct. 56-9 
Food handling. Physical examination of employees engaged in, legislation, Massa- . 
SN, DRGs e ad cn te chibi cibuaRebtbmabace én = -~- cM tnie sap aaccbaynmones Dec. 126 
Labor organizations, general health work of -.................---.-.-------------------- Dec. 11-20 
Medical care, ability of patients to pay for .............-...2---- 222-2 Dec. 101-3 
Noise, effect on production, experiment, German factory......_____.........-..--..--... Aug. 41-2 
Office workers, health conditions among. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. study__... Aug. 58-60 
Poland. Nurseries in factories, for infants of woman workers, law of July 29, 1928____. Dee. 106 
Posture and seating, imG@ustrial Worliers -.......-.. 22.2.5... i el Nov. 63-5 
Russia (Soviet), Health work, 1917 to 1927. .................---...-.-2------------2.-e July 43-6 

Health hazards: 

Automobile exhaust gas, carbon-monoxide hazard, streets and repair shops_..........-. Nov. 60-1 
Ce, Nee, UPON COTE. cn ccccapadeesbebhbesn. ---.iiiie sce ccc ccancdeccs Nov. 61-3 
Spray painting, studies of hazards_.. eatin... dbekbneccasemne cow Sept. 63-7 

Health insurance, foreign countries: 

Russia (Soviet). State system of social insurance including health service__........... ‘ July 45 

Home financing, methods of. (See Housing.) 

Home making, teaching of. (See Workers’ education.) 

Horsepower equipment (prime movers), growth in use of, United States, 1849 to 1923____... July 36-8 

Hosiery industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 

Trade-union cooperation with employers......... ES | ae . Oct. 13-14 

Hospital service. (See Medical and hospital service.) 

Hours of labor. (See Shift systems; Wages and hours.) 

Housing, United States: 

Building permits issued, by kind of building, 85 cities, first half of 1928._............... Oct. 108-40 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated. Housing activities................._..-. Aug. 2-9 
Construction cost of dwellings, average, in large cities. ........... Mlibisacelksccdencuye Nov. 27-30 
Cooperative societies, development, 1927 and 1928__............-.....-..----- 2s... a Aug. 78 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive. Housing and land development project__.... is Aug. 1, 14 
Seenenanens Gane MeGne, MUCNOGS OC a - Dee. 137 
Home-finance companies of trade-unions, Florida, Tllinois, Minnesota, Ohio, and Texas. Aug. 14-18 
Legislation, and bills introduced, 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.) ---............2------.. Aug. 93 


United Workers’ Cooperative Association. Apartment house building, financing, etc - Aug. 9-14 
{1329} 
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Housing, foreign countries: Page 
ee ee an Oct. 141 
France. Cheap dwellings for workmen, act of July 9, 1928, summary -.....__.___._.-.. Sept. 102 
as re Is ia siete etchings nee sabaimtinetin A tint ila i al ate iniaes Aug. 72-4 

Iminigration: 

Canada. Statistics, by sex, occupation, and destination, 1927-28___.........2-.-.--- ee July 177 
United States. Statistics, April to September, 1928. ..............-.- 2-2-2 July 176-7; 


Aug, 214-15; Sept. 197-200; Oct. 204-5; Nov. 196-7; Dec. 241 
(See also Emigration.) 


ee ee, ee ee nme necanahonedemumbannaanbenacmmnn Oct. 43-7 
Industrial conditions, reports on, by commissions, etc.: 
Australian view of industry in the United States_............-..-2--------- 2. ee. ten Nov. 35-7 


Industrial courts. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Industrial diseases and poisons: 





Automobile exhaust gas, carbon monoxide hazard of, streets and repair shops___._...... Nov. 60-1 
Menscl potsoning im cheaniess lamaeGar es on. on nn nance nn dbs pédtinben esse cwdnemes Sept. 67-8 
ixitiees factories... Rewort, abet Immpettor, 1087... .ncccccsececceccesecccecacedéaccdnche Oct. 614 
Caer, mane cree” Tn on orn dldh dblaetin bd datise chem -talieen aban Sept. 27-45 
Chromium compounds, posioning from, automobile industry__...........--...-.....-.- Aug. 63 
Chromium plating, health hazards in -...........-- RR Te OE CAREER Tare Nov. 61-3 
Dermatitis, industrial. Massachusetts record, 1926-27_........-.-.-22--2 eel Oct. 60 
Lacquer solvents, inhalation experiments with~...........................--.-.-.-.--.-. Nov. 59-60 
Lent motpcunion, Tne CUO TR TI asian dn din no bk - biidd kn vese pn ccenemsi 4 Capen tac Dec. 121 
—— Massachusetts record, 1926-27 -...................-.-...... tek, Se Oe ee eS ey ee Oct. 60 
ee I iene nn an etin nek mbipens’ ~<a anushiewncacupeieeen see 
Occupational diseases. Beclivia, law of April 18, 1928__..........-.---2- 222-2 Nov. 67 
ane GRIND SRGRGEOUN, TI, Te GE Whi ce inca in  e d h cnteich highs datas ndecdiaten satnali ns uidhadamsens Oct. 55-6 
—— France, decree of February 19,1927, compulsory reporting.._........... 2-2... Dec. 120-1 
een Ts SO on cn nee de eiwitipatn an nodimengoeamnieasucdunme sgune Oct. 59-60 
eo ee ein 2a ms ce Nov. 79 
Radioactive paint, poisoning cases from, among watch-dial painters__..............-._- July 42-3 
Radium necrosis. Death of Dr. S. A. von Sochocky-..........--.-.-.-.-....-.....-.-. Dec. 103 
I. ROI RD, N,N nn ncmteebnenehoccsnatbuvanten Nov. 67-9 
—— Western Australia, metalliferous mines, 1925-26_.................----22---2- 2 eee Aug. 64-5 
Tuberculosis. Western Australia, metalliferous mines, 1925-26................-........ Aug. 64-5 
Industrial disputes, general: 
Labor disputes, 1916 to 1927, analysis (16-tables) .............---.-----..-------.-..----. July 82-91 
Industrial disputes, United States, by industry and locality: 
Artists’ models. Chicago (Ill.), strike, Jume 10-25, 1928_._...._.........-.--.---.-2--.e Aug. 109 
Barbers. Boston (Mass.), strike, June 4-23, 1928_...........-..-----..-.---2-------- ee Aug. 109 
Newark (N. J.), strike, June 20 to July 1, 1927__..._.-.-..----- a than esse Rae July 93 
—— New York City, strikes, April, June, and August, 1928_..................... July 93, 99; Oct. 82 
Bricklayers. Pittsburgh (Pa.), strike, Jume 1 to 11, 1927___.......---..-...----.------- July 93 
Building laborers. Connecticut, strike, May 4 to 14, 1927___.......-...--....---.------ July 93 
—— Rhode Island, strike, June 1 to August 25, 1927___...._.._._._.-__--.---.---.-.-..- July 93 
Building trades. Baltimore (Md.), bricklayers and plasterers, jurisdictional strike, 

MN SRR, DEDG i nisccankinpatiierdii diab th ainammitinatiatbcnnnnnphineg vonceseene July 93-4 
—— Illinois and Iowa, strike, Jume 12-21, 1928_...........2. 222 eet ee Aug. 109-10 
Carpenters. Bridgeport (Cenn.), strike, June 1 to July 5, 1928__.........-..._-...---.. Aug. 109 
cnmene ans GE... bi A a tana hand odnuinaineeococemedtnencscon Aug. 109 
Carpenters, millwork. Chicago (Ill.), strike, May 9 to 28, 1927_...........---.-....-.. July 93 
Cleaners and dyers. New Jersey, strike, July 15 to July 21, 1927.............----..-... July 93 
Clothing workers. Baltimore (Md.), strike, March 23-28, 1927 ................-.-.-.-- July 92 
—— Milwaukee (Wis.), lockout, David Adler & Sons Co., April, 1928...............- Dec. 166; 171-2 
—— New York City, stoppage, Jume 26-28, 1928_..................--.-.-.-...-.-.------ Aug. 110 
Collar makers. Troy (N. Y.), strike, July 9 to 12, 1928................-.-..--------..- Sept. 110 
Cotton mills. Massachusetts, mill operatives, strike of April 16, 1928, wage cut accepted 

ie 6 oi iris sittin tamenail ae Te eR pa ea” Be eee eibiinamiikt an aadeeds Oct. 83 
Dental laboratory workers. New York and New Jersey, strike, May 16......... July 98-9; Aug. 110 
Express workers. New York, “‘outlaw”’ strike, October 9-11, 1928_.._...........-...-.- Dec, 163-4 
Filling-station attendants. Chicago (Ill.), strike, July 8 to 9, 1927__..................-. July 94 
Glass workers. American Window Glass Co. and three unions, strike, October 1 to 14, 

ITT insti dnistlaatebi AGTSabe isin ssid diag alia Rial ai TA aE soni i seem rte nena anos ognmaiiaieill me July 95-6 
Hod carriers. Rhode Island, strike, June 1 to August 25, 1927....-..-.---.------------ ° July 93 
Mining, anthracite. Pennsylvania Coal Co., Underwood Colliery, strike, August 13-21, 

1928_. ine mnenteiiinatnaibianenittiaemie ade titi Oct. 82 
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{ndustrial disputes, United States, by industry and locality—Continued. Page 

Mining, anthracite. Pennsylvania, Maxwell Colliery No. 20, strike, July 11 to 24, 1928... Sept. 111 
—— Pennsylvania, Panther Creek Valley, strike, July 5 to 9, 1928.._............._._. * Sept. i10 
—— Pennsylvania, South Penn Collieries Co., strike, September 11-17, 1928_..._....... Nov. 116 
—— Pennsylvania, strikes, Susquehanna Collieries Co., July and October, 1928_. Sept. 110; Dec. 165 
Mining, bituminous coal. Bills introduced, 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.)..........._- Aug. 93 
—— Central Competitive Field and western Pennsylvania, strike, April 1 to October 1, 

DOs is thn aebedi thie bckndiehion bucteriiate date teil bits on «a a ei ce July 92 
—— Illinois, wage agreement, September lath a o's « ~~: iinii italiane iii Oct. 83-4 
ee, CE a ee 8 oc, vit binteicnwoen-- cine cneieeshin oe Dec. 166 
~—— Iowa, strike of April 1 ended September 28, 1928_............................ ee Nov. 117 
—— Kansas, strike, September 24-27, 1928__...____ es an no a id ne av onssmaih adade Nov. 116 
—— Orient (Il.), ““wildcat”’ strike, October 8-13, 1928........................._....___. Dec. 165-6 
—— Suspensions of April 1, 1927, and April 1, 1928, continuance____.._.___..______- July 99; Dec. 166 
—— United Mine Workers of America, strike, continuance__________. i a cl Aug. 110-11 
—— Wage-scale agreements effected with operators’ associations_._.............._-.._... Sept. 111 
—— Wyoming, strike, Rock Springs district, October 16-19, 1928__..........-...------e Dec. 165 
Mining, coal. Central City (Ky.), strike, November 1 to 10, 1927__.............._.___- July 96 
—— Colorado, strike, October 18, 1927, to February 19, 1928_...___......-._-.--.---- ee July 96 
—— Pennsylvania, Maxwell Colliery, strike, May 2-3, 1928__....____.._..-.-.2 ee July 98 
—— Pennsylvania, West End Coal Co., strike, May 21 to June 14, 1927___._._._______. July 93 
Motion-picture machine operators. Chicago (Il.), strike, August 29 to September 3, 

GU oc ebbe ct fod ds dda okebecuaboe che ee I. « ~~. ee July 94 
Musicians. Chicago motion- -picture houses, strike, September 3-7, 1928___............. Nov. 116 
Oil refinery workers. Bayonne (N. J.), strike, May 16-22, 1928__...._------2- eel July 99 
Plumbers. Brooklyn (N. Y.), strike, April 1 to Jume 14, 1927____.._-_.--2 222 July 92 
Poultry (live) workers. New York City, strike, January 3 to 10, 1927_.___...-...-..... July 91 
Raincoat makers. Boston (Mass.), strike, August 25 to 29, 1927_.__._...______- elle July 94 
Rubber workers. Massachusetts, strike, Cambridge Rubber Co., October 29-Novem- 

BP Oh SOE. 0 o< kc nbaedens cbse ees panne occ ubae-----U ee neo sccwokso sees Dec. 164 
Shingle-mill workers. Washington, strike, February 1 to March 11, 1927_.-...-......-. July 91 
Silk workers. Paterson (N. J.), strike, October 10-31, 1928____.-.....-.- 22-22-22. eee Dec. 164-5 
a Se ot ee: = ee July 96-9: 

Aug. 107-9; Sept. 108-11; Oct. 80-2; Nov. 114-16; Dec. 161-3 
Structural-iron workers. Boston (Mass.), strike, May 23 to June 4, 1928__._.......-... July 99 
Tank-wagon drivers. Chicago (Ill.), strike, July 8 to 9, 1927__.......-._.......--...... July 94 
Teamsters and chauffeurs. New York City, strike, September 15-16, 1927__........... July 95 
Teamsters and truckers. New York City, strike, September 7 to 15, 1927___._......... July 95 
Textile workers. Henderson (N. C.), strike, August 4 to September 19, 1927_____..___- July 94 
—— Massachusetts, strike of April 16.......................-- July 99; Aug. 110; Sept. 111; Nov. i17 
—— Rhode Island, strike, February 21 to April 11, 1927_...........-.......-----.---.-- July 91-2 
industrial disputes, foreign, by country: 
Argentina (Buenos Aires). Strike statistics, by industry and sex, 1927_...........-_--- Oct. 88 
Japan. Seamen, establishment of minimum wage, June, 1928____............-...------ Nov. 139-40 
Sweden. Iron mines labor conflict, January 2 to August 27, 1928, settlement__......... Dec. 172 
—— Labor disputes, important industries, 1928_........._...._._.-...-.-.-----...------ July 106-8 
—— Strikes and lockouts, attitude of unemployment commission_._............-------- July 65 
Uruguay. Strikes, 1920 to 1926...... patente Ann. ~-«tincdacbdcmag sah~ oe Aug. 119 
industrial management: 
Trade-union cooperation with employers. -...................-.---..2.----------- een eeee Oct. 1-23 
Waste elimation through adoption of suggestions of employees, shipbuilding plant_.... i Aug. 42-3 
Industrial relations: 
China. Canital and labor, attitude of (Te)... 6. onc cnn. . - - penne cones ec ccece 4 Aug. 28-9 
Great Britain (England). Industrial Transference Board, appointment, and report___. Sept. 56-9 
—— Organized workers and organized employers, joint conference (Mond), first report. Sept. 53-6 
CI: C6 C0 GONE... connesnanccnncomiiabeidnnnes----collingoacsenvecenceueg Dec. 86 
New York State Department of Labor, activities and functions of....................-. Nov. 31-4 
—— Workmen’s compensation administration, Lindsay Rogers report -.-........-.--.-. Sept. 94-6 
New York State Industrial Survey Commission, second report, 1928_.................-. Sept. 46-8 
Southern industrial and labor problems. -.............0c.---------00--------- nee nn een _ Dec. 86-0 
Industrial research: 
Japan. Unemployment research bureau established, functions....... Piiiiconessoahouan Nov. 165 
Organized labor research departments, work of............-..------.-.. Seacoeshequpannl . Nov. 4-9 
Industrial schools. (See Vocational education.) 
Industrialization of the feeble-minded (Stewart) ...................----- Diiancesecscouue “4 July 7-14 
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Injunctions: 
Anti-injunction bill in Congress, present status_......2.........-22---2 en ---- ee eee wenn 
In labor disputes, bibliography (Thompson) -.-..........-2....-22220.----- eee 
Legislation, and bills introduced, 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.)..............----.-.2--e 
New York State Industrial Survey Commission report (second), 1928__................. 

Insurance, group life. (See Group life insurance.) 

International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions: 
COs I tI oak Ss tin dks cen ctedocmenecaadibiwenenenscnecoeonoun 
Meeting, fifteenth annual, Paterson (N. J.), September 11-14, 1928__...........22 2-22... 

International Labor Conference: 

Sessions. Eleventh, and the safety movement (Magnusson) -_._.....................-.. 
—— Eleventh ,Geneva, May 30 to June 16, 1927._........ 22.222. o eee eee eee 

[ron and steel industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see), United States: 

Blast furnaces, merchant. Productivity of labor im_.....................--...---.-.-... 
GORE CO GUIIIT UIE Cis gnc ctntrteeinssiens Wis clincdbatitbhilidstinsntbledictisbbe 

Iron and steel industry (except Wages and hours, which see), foreign countries: 

Cite. Pig irom production, 00st BGs. ..cccciccddeccdcctcccndsed ecedesbbecdscics cbc 


(See Orientals.) 
(See Child labor and welfare.) 


Japanese. 
Juvenile employment. 


Labor, a State department of. Activities and functions, Bul. No. 479_...........-...--.-.. 
Labor and capital. (See Industrial relations.) 

Labor banks. (See Cooperation.) 

Labor conditions: 


Ss > i el eimaneeeueernon 
ne eainse dun asnvuncnbatn 


Tgepemm Cmts Tan OE CI oa ose enn ccc ccm cccncecsccocectoscee 
Mississippi. Cooperation between business men and labor leaders---..............---... 
SP Re I i on omnnsncceneonnen 
Pennsylvania. Age limit in employment, campaign to abolish_..................-..... 
en ca cdnshedeieavenscoesheoniip 
Srna; “TR i ce wtemcgnacion 
Labor courts. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Labor exchanges. (See Employment agencies.) 
MFI Ca ie i i eevedecceaiow 
Labor officials, changes in personnel of: 
California. Death of F. B. Lord, manager of compensation department-___............. 
Labor organizations, United States: 
CE I a A oa chieudisnistiahnedoupesagekoianwne 
Group life insurance policies, issuance of, legal status....................-.-.-----.---.- 
nnn Or nic de oc innasaneperapacecncnspescenaoend 
Industrial research work by organized labor..................-..--.-.------..---------- 
Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro). Commercial employees’ association, development since 1880__ 
Canada. Membership and branch statistics, 1927..................---.---.----------.- 
—— Trades and Labor Congress, 44th annual meeting, September 10-14, 1928___........ 
China. Unionism, development and spread of (Tso)................-.-.--.--.-.---.-- 
Germany. Federation of Labor, its strength and organization (Kummer)-- --......... 
Japan. Trade-union membership, by industrial group, 1927 _.................-..--.-.. 
Venezuela. New law on employers and workers organizations..................-..-.. 
Labor turnover: 
Factory experience and length of service..............-.-.------------+----------------- 


[1928 


Page 
Nov. 85-9 
Sept. 201-20 
Aug. 93 
Sept. 47 


Nov. 19-26 ~ 


Nov. 76-8 


Oct. 40-2 
Sept. 103 


Dec. 1-10 
Nov. 1-3 


Aug. 43-7 


Nov. 31-4 


Dec. 87 
Dec. 88 
Dec. 88 
Oct. 49 
Dec. 89 
Dec. 89 
Dec. 87-8 
Dec. 93 
Dec. 87 
Dec. 89 


Aug. 28-33 
Nov. 82 
Dec. 11-20 
Nov. 108-11 
Aug. 1-18 
Nov. 4-9 


Aug. 120-1 


Oct. 53-4 


Manufacturers reporting to Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., by month, 1927, 1928 .. July 27; Oct. 53-4 


(See also Mobility of labor.) 

Lacquer solvents. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 

Laws and legislation, United States: 
Anti-injunction bill, Congress, present status_- 
Arkansas. Railroad repair work to be done within State_................-....-----.... 
Child labor. District of Columbia, act of 1928 (70th Cong.), amalysis................... 
Contract of employment. Legislation of 1928, Mississippi and Virginia. -.............. 
Employers’ liability within the national parks, act of Congress, February 1, 1928___.. és 
Labor. Bills introduced, and legislation, 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.)................ ; 
Labor legislation of 1928, Federal, State, and Territorial... ... 
Louisiana. Railroad repair work to be done within State, text.......................- ‘ 
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Aug. 90-7 
Dec. 122-7 
Sept. 81 
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Laws and lzgislation, United States—Continued. Page 
Massachusetts, Old-age pensions act of June 12, 1928_. ........- Aug. 82 
—— Removal of place of business and possible loss toemployee_.....-.-.--.-.......---. Sept. 78-9 
Mechanics’ lien. By State, statutes passed, 1928_............_..-.-..2----- eee Dee. 127 
Montana. Railroad terminals, removal of, and property loss to employees............. Sept. 79-81 
Texas. Railroad repair work to be done within State__.............2.----2- 2 le Sept. 81 
Woman labor. Regulatory and prohibitory legislation, effects on employment opportu- 

eeiaes:. Peta TONERS TINIE NO. Gio oii ccccncndisn ne... cabiieiccceibeietcanes Nov. 41-52 
‘Workmen's compemation. By State, 1098~ .. 2.2... ccsce nk. - - kddnc ccc ccccecccccs Dec. 107-12 


Laws and legislation, foreign countries: 
Australia (Queensland). Unemployment insurance act of 1922, amendment of Decem- 


Ry I nchsnlsik ais: cecilia aren bln: la ia al ot. oo ele wih wm alenpeniipols July 57-8 
Belgium. Family allowances, act of April 14, 1928__ -..--...-...2..22.-----e tee ee July 3940 
Bolivia. Mining police, duties, decree of February 2, 1928 -..........-.--.--..-2 eee Aug. 40 
—— Occupational diseases, act of April 18, 1928.............--.....2...---------------. Nov. 67 
Brazil. Act of July 13, 1928, employment contracts of theatrical artists and musicians - Dee. 130 
Columbia. Decree of June 26, 1928, Sunday rest, in public enterprises_..............__- Dec. 191 
Ecuador. Labor legislation preparation, questionnaire inquiry ___..........-......._..- Nov. 90 
France. Cheap dwellings for workmen, act of July 9, 1928, summary-...-......-....... Sept. 102 
—— Decree of February 19, 1927, compulsory reporting of occupational diseases_________ Dec. 120-1 
Germany. Unemployment insurance act of 1927, Various amendments__-__-........... July 58-9 
India. Mining act of 1923, amendment limiting hours of work per day to 12___._.._... Sept. 85-6 
Italy. Unemployed, compulsory regislation of, decree of March 29, 1928 _._..-.--..--.. Aug. 87-9 
Poland. Act of July 29, 1928, nurseries for infants in factories__ ___..............-...-.. Dec. 106 
Rumania. Act of Apri! 8, 1928, protection of woman and child workers___ --........... Sept. 86-7 
Russia. Housing policy, decree of January 4, 1928....................--....-------.---. ' Aug. 72+4 
Venezuela. New labor law, principal provisions... ..................------------------- Dec. 130-6 
Yugoslavia. Labor legislation (six heads), digest................-.-..-----.------..--.. Sept. 87-9 

Lead poisoning. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Legal aid: 
New York City. Bar Association and Welfare Council joint committee, report and 

I i ibicisini dariiinnniisibinbiaiiinttmagmepmndete s -- =~ ght nde c= 2adughedaic July 73-4 
Organizations, National Association of, directory_..............-...-----.---------.--.- July 199-200 
na SPIRE Die ee, WOUEES OE es. . Sonn. par ces ccccconnek Sept. 53 


Lockouts. (See Industrial disputes.) 
Longshoremen. (See Docks and harbors.) 


Management, industrial. (See Industrial management.) 
Marketing associations. (See Cooperation.) 
Medical and hospital service: 


Ability of patients to pay for medical care__...................-.---22e----------------- Dec. 101-3 

Hospitals, operating costs, and charges to patients_.............--....-.....-.--..---.-- Aug. 56-7 
Metal industries: 

Apprenticeship and training, Great Britain, 1925 and 1926_.................-.--.-...... Aug. 98 
Metal Workers of America, Amalgamated: : 

PERT ORION, GEE Sie CII ON Gs cciccrtncoresvcnctuntine. ---<cdbbesceaceslocscbes Oct. 19 
Metallurgical works (except Wages and hours, which see), United States: 

Accident statistics, 1926. Bureau of Mines Technical Paper No. 430_................--. Nov. 56-7 
Mine Workers of America, United: 

Agreement. Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., September, 1928_................-.------.-... Oct. 196-202 
Minimum wage, United States: 

Massachusetts. Annual report, 1926-27. _..... eS eee eee Nov. 34 
Minimum wage, foreign countries: 

Japan. Seamen, scale, by class of crew, from July 1, 1928 _.................-..--------. Nov. 139-40 


Mining (except Wages and hours, which see), United States: 
Bituminous coal. Consolidation Coal Co. shutdown of 10 mines, marketing and oper- 


NE Oc cincscsccccoss cecngcscceumsebnenenmetawasee. ---- ese “ae ae wt July 27-8 
Coal. Machine methods of operation, survey._..............------2si2---------------. Dec. 92-3 
—— Mechanical systems, newer, and increased accident hazards. Bureau of Mines 

DE ccipcinecottndkbnciighdtitinanmancenhonsinh sail bichideé ~~ im SUSI A Aug. 49-51 
Metalliferous. Accident statistics, Colorado, 1926 and 1927 ........ Sibnocscossesecas Sept. 70 
Strikes. Bills introduced 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.)........-... Sbbeccccacceeses Aug. 93 


Mining (ercept Wages and hours, which see), foreign countries: 
Australia (Western Australia). Metalliferous mines, silicosis and tuberculosis hazard, 


2 REESE Se LN RET. | RR | Aug. 64-5 
Bolivia. Mining police, duties, decree of February 2, 1928... ...--.. a aS Aug. 40 
Great Britain (England). Coal, report of secretary of mines, 1927-..................... Oct. 47-8 
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Mining—Continued. Page 
India. Underground employment of women, regulation-___.........-.-...-.-.-....--. Nov. 52 
Jan... Ceié talon; pues 08s oi 5k i es SR ROI Nov. 55 


Mobility of labor. (See Labor turnover.) 
Morbidity rates. (See Sickness statistics.) 
Mothers’ pensions: 


























Legislation. Kentucky, Illinois, and Louisiana, 1928 -..............-2..2-.2-.-------e Dec. 126 
Mothers’ pensions, foreign countries: 

Cemida (Gasiatehotwen).~ Hoport, 2007 cscs a ae ob eid Aug. 83-4 
Motors, small, manufacture of (except Wages and hours, which see): 

Dasesigtion: ai Gente: 2 ccc eee, ee Rk . bs eds Nov. 129-30 


Mule-spinners’ cancer. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Musicians, American Federation of: 


Gepositian te “tabisiver Saavien”* ssceenks cc ccesdekanei cok SE en ess Sh eee Nov. 159-60 
Negroes: 

Negro Industrial Commission, bill to create (70th Cong., Ist sess.)__................---- Aug. 92 
Night work: 

Woman workers. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No 64.............-.....---..-------..-- Dec. 94-6 


Noise. (See Health and hygiene.) 
Nonunion labor: 

PeGetal public works, Weed States sssc si iisckn hcccicsiinkscusbswneweckii nen sencnteus Nov. 83-5 
Nurseries. (See Health and hygiene.) 


Obituary. (See Labor officials, changes in personne! of.) 

Occupational diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 

Occupational diseases, claims for. (See Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
Occupational diseases, physical examination for. (See Physical examinations.) 
Office employees: 





Health of. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. study-.......................---.--.-4---- Aug. 58-60 
Working conditions and extra compensation plams__..............--.---------- 2 eee Aug. 34-4 

Oil industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 
California. Petroleum drilling and producing, fatalities, 1927......................___- Dee. 97-8 
a ii i i Aug. 138 
Oklahoma. Pipe-tool accidents in the petroleum industry, 1923_..................__..- Aug. 54-5 


Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions, United States: 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of, adoption of old-age pension 


(Er yar PR ge eT RO Ee ME eT, en ER SN eS ee eT ee eee Nov. 112 
Legislation, and bills introduced, 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.)_...........--.---.-.---- Aug. 95 
Massachusetts. Acts 1928, old-age pensions, provisions......................-....- Aug. 82; Dec. 126 
Moessis & Co., pension plan, court Gecishon. own ne nittndaslasas ctdecccsccesndssuns Sept. 76-7 
Public service. Legislation, Massachusetts and New York, 1928_..............-.. 2... Dec. 126 
Pubiie cereus setisemiens Gyutemnt, . DitGM nook cdctintie wn ccastincsecsscsccss sce Oct. 31-36 
nine I i i al ee clk ala pall len heidi idccinhien ebiitihicialinldetivaiiaisseitiadiea casei dueuaiatteils nethee ate Uda Oct. 24-31 
—— Police and fire departments combined..............- 2220222 eee ee eee eee eee Oct. 37-39 
pod, ipiameeins: «ee alt alt in ee ie a ht ied Sia id noel July 15-26 

Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions, foreign countries: 
Canada. Dominion Government, pensions agreements with provinces_................ Aug. 83 
Great Britain (England and Northern Ireland). Hospital executives and employees, 

gontesnl pension ayetem, January 1, 190BSso. siibesese acai dks Lk eves ne Aug. 84-5 
— (Scotland). Contributory pensions act, operations, 1927-28 ............-...---.... Aug. 85-6 
South Africa. Pension scheme, effective January 1, 1929, principal features---......_.. Aug. 86 
—— Summary of old-pension act in effect January 1, 1929_....................-----.+-.. Sept. 101 

Organized labor. (See Labor organizations.) 

Orientals: 
Asiatics, racial difficulties, Pacific Coast States_..............-.-....s.---------- ee eee ee Dec. 90-2 
Chinese and Japamess in Pacific Const States... ..........2<--nnnnececeeccecceescendusd Dec. 90-2 


Orphans’ pensions. (See Widows’ and orphans’ pensions.) 


Painting, spray. (See Health hazards.) 
Paper-box industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 

New York City. Working conditions, April and May, 1927. <...............---... woes July 28-9 
Park systems, city, recreational opportunities provided by........ pibhainndpeddiiiinn even July 1-7 
Pensions, mothers’. (See Mothers’ pensions.) 
Pensions, old-age. (See Old-age and invalidity insurance, and pensions.) 
Pensions, widows’ and orphans’. (See Widows’ ard orphans’ pensions.) 
Personnel of labor officials, changes in. (See Labor officials, changes in personnel of.) 
Petroleum industry. (See Oil industry.) 
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Photo-Engravers. (See Engravers.) 


Physical examinations: Page 
Canada (Ontario). Mine workers, underground, act of April 3, 1928_.........._...___-. Sept. 72 
Legislation, types of, for occupational diseases, various States._____................____. Sept. 73 

Physique of women in industry, anthropometric data, Great Britain.__...........__._____. Aug. 61-3 

Pocketbook industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 

Trade-union cooperation with employers, New York.....................-.-__.______.. Oct. 13 

Pocketbook Workers’ Union, International: 

SENSES RS MT EE AT LPS SR RMT ke Fea Dec. 15 

Police retirement systems. (See Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions.) 

Pen, Gecamneeee, Tee OUseON, SUN 1 BO a cc cwtdiine con + ncisindince ncometions oc Oct. 114-15 


Portland cement. (See Cement industry.) 
Posture, working. (See Health and hygiene.) 
Pottery industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 


Great Britain. Silicosis, compensation for.-.............-...-...-.-.-...-.--------- eee Nov. 67-9 
Power equipment, growth in use of, United States, 1849 to 1923___.___________.-..--.2-.-.-- July 36-8 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North America, International: 

Seeeaeees Grey Ge OS os, nck ck details --- -nubibmedeanaensseceune Oct. 20 

Widows and orphans’ colony, Tennessee, endowment fund voted___........._.________ Nov. 112-13 
Printing trades (except Wages and hours, which see): 

Education work of International Typographical Union, 1927-28___........------..___- Nov. 101-3 

General health work of labor organizations ................-.--.---.-.-------------- Dec. 15-16; 19-20 

Trade-union cooperation with employers.-_.......-.-.--------------------------------.. Oct. 8-9 

Typographical Union, International, membership and death rate, 1900 to 1928___._..._. Nov. 65 
Production and productivity, United States: 

Automobile foundry work. Nash Motors Co. 50 per cent increase__..._.....-......... Aug. 41 

Blast furnaces, merchant. Productivity of labor in_...........-.....--.--.-----.-.-... Dec. 1-10 

Cotton harvesting. Labor requirements and costs, Oklahoma and Texas--.-........... Oct. 50-2 

Woolen and worsted industry, time and labor cost (Baldwin) ----........-.......-....- Sept. 1-26 
Production and productivity, foreign countries: 

ee. 2 es I, Oe nn cn cenedaudinenwenancesdeibhocee~senncnsee Aug. 43-7 

Europe. Mining, coal, relative level of average output and average labor cost, by 

OES OE CIN acts dik ndibienahinonshesnh teneteiigttn bar - <4 a a RIS Bete Sisto Oct. 102-3 

France. Woolen and worsted industry, time and labor cost (Baldwin)-_................ Sept. 1-26 

Germany. Noise, lessening of, and increased production_-_--__.._-...-..-...-...-------. Aug. 41-2 

—— Woolen and worsted industry, time and labor cost (Baldwin)_.................__.. Sept. 1-26 


Great Britaia (England). Woolen and worsted industry, time and labor cost (Baldwin). Sept. 1-26 
Profit sharing: 
Employee stock ownership plans, United States, National Industrial Conference Board 


NS rh ian is MN all eal ee dnd de aeemineke = ~~ <ibianes¢<os9~-00% Aug. 99-103 
Employee stock participation, Leighton Cooperative Industries, San Francisco... -----. Aug. 103-6 
Protection of labor in Soviet Russia (Price)... ..........-.-.-.-...-.------ee0-----------.-.-- July 32-5 
Public Employment Services of the United States and Canada, International Association of: 
Convention. Sixteenth annual, Cleveland, September 18-21, 1928_.............-...__.- Nov. 160-1 
Public service: 
oe a! A es a ear July 15-26 
United States. Government employees, legislation, and bills introduced, 1927-28 (70th 
TAG BI ion cacti onc ak Duin cho ieibin chien eee enh een ~~ --alinn c00<sqnegnedee Aug. 96-7 
i= Nenumion labor om: public Werk ....20cesenccdonnescedsunc----nagberscccenccscnsee Nov. 83-5 
Public works: 
Government contracts, labor under, bills introduced, 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.) _... Aug. 95-6 


(See also Construction work; Public service.) 


Radioactive paint. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Radium necrosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Railroads, United States: 
Accident experience, 1926 and 1927, Interstate Commerce Commission Bulletin No. 96.. Sept. 68-9 


Apprentice training scheme, Union Pacific System ........-.........-..-.....------.-.- Nov. 99-101 
Arbitration. Railway clerks, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., wage increase, 

eiiest 9; 2008... 2. on. si ess. --- in cde cpl Oct, 202-3 
—— Signalmen, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, wage increase, June 21, 

ING occ de cleaves seweeese oss «i esCISSE ess. - - - bebe: docckace Oct. 208 
Arbitration act of 1926. Arbitrators agreeing to disagree, court decision......... ..... ” Sept. 73-4 
—— Emergency board findings, Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway case, full text.. Aug. 114-17 
—— Emergency board report, trainmen’s dispute, western roads - --................ Oct. 84; Dec. 170 
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Railroads, United States—Continued . 
Arbitration award. K. 0. & G. Railway Co. and Midland Valley Railroad Co., and Page 


telegraphers............. elevdardindich cp Dane bdeebetiaghsact:cvuvkirawsawwntokinw ceed Nov. 195 
—— Telegraphers, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co...........-..22---- 22-2 eee Aug. 212-13 
Repair work. To be done within State, legislation, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas__..._-- Sept. 81 
Stability of employment, by road, and by occupation, 1922-1927 (Dunlap) -..........._-- Aug. 19-28 
Telephone operator. Arizona statutory qualification for, held unconstitutional ......_- Sept. 81-3 
Terminals. Removal of, and possible loss to employees, Montana legislation......._.- Sept. 79-81 
Trade-union cooperation with employers...............----2.2.-.-.-.-.- een ccencee----- Oct. 12, 13 
Training of dining-car employees, Pennsylvania Railroad. .--.......................----- Dec. 157-8 

Railroads, foreign countries: 
Canada. National Railways and Federation of Shop Trades, joint cooperative plan, 

Cum Thaiaek CENNNE, SUUN ik oa ca ska keds EH Es id July 30-1 
Great Britain (England). Wage-cut agreement, August 13, 1928_._.._............_-.-. Sept. 149-50 


Railway and Steamship Clerks. (See Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Brotherhood of.) 


Recreation: 
City park systems, providing opportunities for_..................-.-.----.2-2----- ec eee July 1-7 
City plans for, spread of, statistics ,1922 and 1927._...--..-.- 2222. Aug. 60-1 
Italy. Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro, work of organization, report, 1927_.............. Oct. 75-9 
Rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment, United States: 
Legislation, and bills introduced, 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.).............-...-.-.-... Aug. 95 
Workmen’s compensation legislation in relation to_...................-.-----.---.---.-. July 79-80 
Research, industrial. (See Industrial research.) 
Retail prices, United States: 
Coal. Average and relative prices, by kind, specified dates, 1913 to 1928_._............. Aug. 177 
—— By city, specified dates, 1913, 1927, and 1928__........-....--.---222--- ee eee July 164-6; 
Aug. 173-6; Sept. 188-91; Oct. 182-5; Nov. 188-91; Dec. 232-5 
Electricity. By city, specified dates, 1913 and 1926 to 1928....._.......-.-.-.----.-.... Aug. 180-3 
Food. (See article entitled ‘‘ Retail prices of Food in the United States,” each issue of the 
Review.) 
Gen... Tew ebty, cece Gatee, Ieee 06 Ieee. o. -. co ccc recede snbsemee see ie Aug. 178-9 
Index numbers. Comparison, United States and foreign countries, by month, 1924 to 
IIIA iin :inceteasiadistineneiiaananat- oo nits eeataennemaden ee bendavaek Leeerea ase e ee July 168-9 Oct. 188-9 
Retail prices, foreign countries: ; 
Australia. Foods and groceries, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928__.......... July 169; Oct. 189 
Belgium. Foods, etc., index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928____._._............- July 168; Oct. 188 
Canada. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928. ._.....................-- July 168; Oct. 188 
Czechoslovakia. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928__..........._...-- July 168; Oct. 188 
Denmark. Foods, index numbers, semiannual, 1924 to 1926, quarterly, 1927, 1928_. July 168; Oct. 188 
Finland. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928___................----.-. July 168; Oct. 188 
France (except Paris). Foods and fuels, index numbers, quarterly, 1924 to 1928_.. July 168; Oct. 188 
France (Paris). Foods and fuels, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928_......... July 168; Oct. 188 
Germany. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 __.._.-.._............-- July 168; Oct. 188 
Great Britain (England). Clothing, percentage increase, 1928 over 1914..........- Oct. 190 
India (Bombay). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 _...__.....-..... July 169; Oct. 189 
Italy. Foods and charcoal, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928___............- July 169; Oct. 189 
Netherlands. Foods, etc., index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928_................ July 169; Oct. 189 
New Zealand. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928_...............-..-- July 169; Oct. 189 
Norway. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928___.................-.---- July 169; Oct. 189 
South Africa. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928..__..._.........---- July 169; Oct. 189 
Sweden. Foods, fuel, and light, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928____...._-- July 169; Oct. 189 
Switzerland. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928..........-.-.-.....-- July 169; Oct. 189 
United Kingdom. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928_...............- July 169; Oct. 189 


Retirement systems. (See Old-age and invalidity insurance, and pensions.) 


Safety. (See Accident prevention.) 
Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection, United States: 





Paper-box industry, New York City, April and May, 1927._..... nal July 28-9 
Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection, foreign countries: 

Great Britain. Report, chief inspector of factories and workshops, 1927.............-. Oct. 61-4 

India (Burma). Factory conditions, report of chief inspector, 1927.................... Nov. 37 

Russia (Soviet). Labor Code provisions. -_-_-............ iiiGdins 156d sdsuaRhcs ates doceuse July 33-5 


School attendance. (See Child labor and welfare.) 
Schools, industrial. (See Vocational education.) 
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Seamen (ercept Wages and hours, which see), United States: Page 
Legislation, and bills introduced, 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.)..................-.-... Aug. 92 
Pacific Coast shipowners’ employment agency not a combination in restraint of trade, 

ee ee TT SS | ee oe Dec. 127-30 


Seasonal fluctuations. (See Employment, stabilization of.) 
Seating arrangements. (See Health and hygiene.) 
Shift systems: 
Machine shops. Morgan Construction Co., Worcester (Mass.), 2-shift system without 
SE NE neni wanrnnennninoigitiiniietiaiintiidiiteiial etl ahi onnncoditbtin Sai tidliinl, Oct. 104 
Shipbuilding (except Wages and hours, which see), United States: 
Waste, elimination of, through suggestions of employees, Newport News Shipbuilding & 


St SIOOE OG ss din te didbudin ds Uap cei tal... oct diais ice dcavdeabs Aug. 42-3 

Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast: 

Court decision. Employment agency not a combination in restraint of trade.......... Dec. 127-30 
Sickness statistics: 

Office employees, morbidity rates, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., study......._..... Aug. 59 
Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of Railroad: 

Award. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, Jume 21, 1928_......._.....____. Oct. 208 
Silicosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Six-day week: 

Oil industry (California) adopted, 1928_.............-.-2-22 2. eee ene eee eee ee Aug. 138 
Small claims court: 

Des Moines (Ia.) conciliation court, one year’s operation of-_.-............-.-..-..-..2.. Nov. 38-40 
Social insurance: 

Germany. Deductions (per cent) from wages, textile workers, 1927.............._..... July 125 

United States. Bills introduced, 1927-28 (70th Cong., 1st sess.) ...............-...---.. Aug. 94-5 
Social work, conference on, first regional (California, Oregon, Washington), May, 1928..... Aug. 37-9 


Spray painting. (See Health hazards.) 
Stability of employment. (See Employment, stabilization of.) 


Standard of living: 

i See, Trees GUNURe Hibsdbdcbccchednocdadcddns~.. colbbdbocccccececoccss Oct. 45-6 
Stock ownership, employee: 

Investment and speculation features - . . ..........cc.ccsesncnee----ceceenese eee eee ceene Sept. 49-53 


(See also Profit sharing.) 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of: 


Cooperative policy with employers.....................2..222---- 2-22 eee eee cewe Oct. 18 
Street railways (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Trade-union cooperation with employers.............-........------------------ eee eee Oct. 12, 13 


Strikes and lockouts. (See Industrial disputes.) 
Sunday and holiday work, foreign countries: 
Colombia. Decree of June 26, 1928, Sunday rest, public enterprises. ................... Dee. 191 


“Talking movies,” effect of, upon employment of musicians and of actors_................. Nov. 159-60 
Teachers, public school. (See Public service.) 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroad: 
Arbitration award. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Jume 6, 1928....................-. Aug. 212-13 
Award. K. 0. & G. Railway Co. and Midland Valley Railroad Co., September 27, 1928. Nov. 198 
Textile Workers of America, United: 


Cooperative policy with employers..............cssccsedecses.-----ceccenn------2--se-e Oct. 14-15, 16 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union: 
Rebiiration poliay with GPO Vets. 2. cecncccddtinegcdesothbbes- ddlbecce ccc. tedeeds Oct. 19 


Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) 

Training, industrial. (See Apprenticeship; Vocational education.) 
Tuberculosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Typographical Union of North America, International: 





Cebperative policy with employers -. ... ..0. ss ssddbecdbscn-- -- debbie ~~. escecceccce Oct. 18, 20 
aenontion Iniveen, werk of, 1927-28... . ...-canccansusismdbbiviis ---- LeMans ods ua cecsas Nov. 101-3 
Membership and death rate, 1900 to 1928..............22.-----------22---------- +22 eee Nov. 65 
Unemployment: 
Actors, effect of ‘talkie movies” upon employment of.........-.-....-....--.--------. Nov. 159-60 
Australia. Seasonal fluctuations and business stability ............-............--...-. Dec. 78-82 
een. Latter part Of 1906.n... ... 2. 222i ce cesinennndamnees----cdgibensecescncnnns Dec. 74 
Canada (Manitoba). Seasonal; causes, other findings, and recommendations, special 
a Di dnonsso<nnaienl July 144-6 
Czechoslovakia. Latter part of 1928...................-.----------«s. ibbbinporatinnsion Dec, 74-5 
Pe, « MAMROOT POTS CE TINS. en ccncecncans dubdnbeetios<~-----<dgENSocecsscoccose Dec. 75 
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Unemployment—Continued. Page 
Metente. Latter pact of 1008. «2 062cis ci BRR I Ec iio Ka Ss Dec. 75 
Europe. Conditions, by country, latter part of 1928___..._........22.-2---2 eee eee ee Dec. 72-8 
Beara Meier am I, OE GI iii ai ie askin cimniticnmecnirennan nccbobes Dee. 54-9 
Premte... Zatter pant ef UGG: i... 6. nis ca a iis Ghai: « - ccna Dee. 75 
Gesvaemy. Letter part eG NS... 20s. 5k. cosh ae ee a ak. 5. es Dee. 75-6 
Greek: Dalbain. Danton: et 00 a. sss a i wn eect Dec. 76 
Great Britain (England). Juveniles, work of advisory committees, 1927__......._..... Nov. 53-5 
Ns Te I is ia his cceesninisictenssahaintcithi lia hceeiapiianiialati plait arate th Dec. 76-7 
Information, sources of. Character and Value of employment statistics................ Dec. 34-48 
Investigation of. La Follette resolution (S. Res. 219), May 19, 1928.................__- July 56 
Italy. Compulsory registration at employment exchanges, decree of March 29, 1928___- Aug. 87-9 
onmvenr: ENE nee OE ois 3 nn. cs cctitisin en wineiucccancoussnstaatiah ahh dietsabbintigas Dec. 77 
Japan. Research bureau established, functions. -...................-.....-.-.-------... Nov. 165 
Legislation, and bills introduced, 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.)__.............--..---... Aug. 94 
Massachusetts. Building trades, organized workers, statistics, April, 1927, to October, 

Bina ccwcunseciieeinedebnntdculibbscdvesndavectneon tila buoeeenes Oct. 159-60; Dec, 208-9 
Musicians, effect of ‘‘talkie movies” upon employment of__-..................-..--...- Nov. 159-60 
Wethetinnds.. Tnther pet oF SO0B. oo nn csc ohn ccc ching Dis smemsndiltdadainds Dec. 77 
IE; I AE BI isn detrei te cis dis dibs Vide ewci wan tinwiowuite Dee. 77 
ee. Ra i OE Ta kctikikbiecnkientbn tls RR dulddinitinds bith tdbidincs ies Dec. 77-8 
Public works, power in averting cyclical unemployment, study, 1919-1925__......._____ Dee. 82-5 
Ghatintion. Dipeekof, tr GU ikc ene saa Eien dice ibid aniin~<ee Dec. 37-40, 43-8 
EET a SES Te CSE A SA Nay ee Ee Nov. 165-70 
nen OE ee OE TIT. go nn nnn tlds ok Neb Ste li Licks whR es Sai Lids sili b Steines Dec. 78 
—— Registry of unemployed, statistics. ......................222-22.22----- e+e eee July 64 
—— Relief work (communal and State), and Government dole__..............-..--.... July 61-5 
—— Strikes and lockouts, attitude of unemployment commission.................-..... July 65 
Gwmeneel. Latter mee Weise. cocci heise ands -- anicinin Dec. 78 
United States. Hoover (President-elect) plan for a three billion dollar reserve construc- 

EER Re LD OR IE EE eres Oe Oe. Dec. 48-9 

Unemployment insurance, United States: 

Clothing industry. New York, by agreement. .--..............0...5...........----....- Sept. 96-7 
Clothing industry, men’s. Chicago and Rochester, 3-year agreement to provide fund__ July 56-7 
Compulsory system, bill introduced, 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.)_............--..--.. Aug. 95 
Unemployment insurance, foreign countries: 
Australia (Queensland). Law of 1922, and amendment of December, 1927.._____-- July 57-8; Dec. 62 
—— Rates of contribution, increase effective July 1, 1928_...............-....---.2 2. -. Aug. 87 
Austria. Law of March 24, 1920, operation. ..........-......222-2.22-2--22-2e eee eee Dee. 63 
Seen. Ope II colin dhs ve tcisbidi dns dt ctembistiilinsinnntide (WGC tb annie Dec. 63-4 
Bulgaria. Law of May 25, 1923, operation. .._...............-..----------------------e Dec. 64 
Canada. House of Commons, committee report --.................-.---------------2.. Sept. 100-1 
Czechoslovakia. Act of July 19, 1921, operation._...................2-2 2-222 Leelee Dec. 64-5 
Denmark. Act of December 22, 1921, operation._................-...-...------222.2 2. Dec. 65 
Finland. Order of November 2, 1917, operation.._.....................222--2--22 2 Lee Dec. 65 
France. Voluntary funds and State subsidy, operation._..................----2 2. _.. Dec. 65-6 
Germany. Law of 1927, various amendments, and operation.._._............._- July 58-9; Dec. 66-7 
Great Britain. Act of 1911 and amendments, operation..__......................-..__- Dec. 67-8 
—— Benefit claimants, April 4 to 9, 1927, study of, Ministry of Labor report._.._...____- July 59-61 
Irish Free State. British system, operation._.................222.222--22 lett ee le Dec. 68 
Italy. Decrees of 1919 and 1923, operation..................2-2-20 2222 Dec. 68-9 
Luxemburg. Act of August 6, 1921, operation...................-222-22222- lel e eee Dec. 69 
Netherlands. Order of December 2, 1916, and amendments, operation. ................ Dec. 69-70 
Norway. Voluntary funds and State subsidy, operation__........................---.. Dec. 70 
Poland. Law of July Si, 1004, epemethemnc ns. - hdillbsii kk ee hss eee. Dec. 70 
Russia. Labor code of November 9, 1922, operation................---222-.22222--- cee Dec. 71 
Spain. Decrees of 1919 and 1923, operation.................--.22--- 222-2 eee Dec. 72 
Switzerland. Law of October 17, 1924, operation....................-22----20 2 eee Dee. 72 

Union-management cooperation: 

Canadian National Railways. Constitution of joint cooperative plan adopted, 1927__.. July 30-1 
Railway industry. “Baltimore & Ohio plan,” essentials and results___._.._......._... Oct. 4-8, 16 
Trade-union cooperation with employers... ............22 2.2.22. tcc cee cccececneeeeee Oct. 1-23 

Union scales of wages. (See Wages and hours.) 

Unionization of labor, China, development (Tso) ___................-.--..-.---.---.------ ee Aug. 32 

Upholsterers’ International Union of North America: 

Cooperative policy with employers_................. ry EE ee eee ea SE 3 Oct. 9-10 
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Vacations with pay: Page 

Office employees. American Management Association study__........................ Aug. 34-5 
Vital statistics: 

Printing trades. Death rate and membership, International Typographical Union, 

a inincinnenddbienundntitthotiieiieebhs bbeibinn..... <i cs bee Nov. 65 

Vocational education, United States: 

Continuation school law (New York) held constitutional_..._____._.._......-..--.--.. Sept. 77-8 

Essex County Vocational School, West Orange (N. J.), 4-year experiment in safety edu- 

TR nis ciniee srs pn cinitihiiinnd baka, cee pieeeebOee GI DE bu eel Aug. 52-3 
Indian boarding schools, training courses__._...............--....-.....-..-----__----_- Oct. 46-7 
Legislation. Virginia and New Jersey, 1928_..............---__-_-...---.-..-_______- ee Dec. 127 
Legislation, and bills introduced, 1927-28 (70th Cong., Ist sess.)___.___._......._____._- Aug. 95 
Pennsylvania Railroad schools for training dining-car employees (stewards, cooks, and 

a a Se Stihl e bo LES UeA ee CEOs... cee clioe: oz shea Dee. 157-8 

Vocational rehabilitation. (See Rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment.) 

Wage system, ancient (China), theory of Confucius (Tso)_............-...--------- eee Aug. 30 

Wages and hours, United States: 
Aluminum, brass, and copper wares industry. By occupation, State, and sex, 1927___- Aug. 122-9 
Bakers. ‘nion scale, average, May, 1927 and 1928._........._.__..----- lle Nov. 14-18 
Batteries, dry-cell. By occupation and sex, 1927. .................-..-----.----..-....- Nov. 122 
Batteries, storage. By occupation and sex, 1927_..............-.......-------------..-- Nov. 125 
Boot and shoe industry. By State, department, occupation, and sex, 1928__._._____--. Dec. 179-88 
Brass sheet, rod, tube, wire, and shape mills. By occupation, State, and sex, 1927__... Aug. 130-8 
Brass wares, manufacture of. By occupation, State, and sex, 1927......_......._......-- Aug. 122-9 
Bricklayers. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928_______......-..----------.---- Sept. 115-16 
Building laborers. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928___..__-____--..._--- 2 Sept. 116-17 
Building trades. Union scale, by occupation, average, May, 1927 and 1928_____........ Nov. 14-18 
Bus drivers. Union scale, average, May, 1927 and 1928___.........-...---------- ele Nov. 15-18 
Carpenters. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928__._____.......--..------.--.-... Sept. 117-18 
Cement finishers. By city, union scales, 1913 and 197 to 1928____._...--..-___.--.-..- Sept. 118-19 
Chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivers. Union scale, average, May, 1927 and 1928________. Nov. 14-18 
Common labor. (See Wages and hours: Unskilled labor.) 
Compositors, book and job. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928____........._- Sept. 119-20 
Compositors, newspaper. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928_._.._....______.. Sept. 121 
Copper sheet, rod, tube, wire and shape mills. By occupation, State, and sex, 1927_.... Aug. 130-8 
Copper wares, manufacture of. By occupation, State, and sex, 1927_...._......____-... Aug. 122-9 
Cetton manufacture. By State, occupation, and sex, 1928_--.........--------------... Oct. 89-95 
Cottonseed-oil mills. By occupation, State, and race, 1927_......_.__..--...-.--....... July 109-23 
Electrotypers, finishers. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928__.__..-....._..... Sept. 122 
Electrotypers, molders. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928_-__....-.......-... Sept. 123 
Farm labor. 1910 to October, 1928 (wages only) -........-.----------.----.-----.------- Dec. 188-90 
Food canning and preserving. Wisconsin, pea canneries, report, 1927.............____- Sept. 148-9 
Foundries and machine shops. Motor manufacture, fractional horsepower, by occupa- 

ae FS eS, Ce or ag ee ne ee ee ee Nov. 128 
Granite cutters. Union scale, average, May, 1927 and 1928__-__._-_.......----..-..---- Nov. 14-18 
Granite cutters, inside. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928______.___.-....___. Sept. 124 
Grape pickers. California, by district (wages only) ...._......-..---------------------- Dec. 190-1 
Hod carriers. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928.._..........._.-.-.-.-------. Sept. 125 
Inside wiremen. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1°17 to 1928_____._...._..-------..---- Sept. 126-7 
Laundry workers. Union scale, average, May, 1927 and 1928_-_--....._......-----.----- Nov. 15-18 
pO EE TS EO ES ES ES a Ee ere Dec. 123-4 
Linemen. Union scale, average, May, 1927 and 1928___........-..-...--------.-----..-- Nov. 15-18 
Longshoremen. Union scale, average, May, 1927 and 1928___.......---...----------.-- Nov. 15-18 
Lumber industry. Sawmills, by State and occupation, 1928_-......._.....-..----.-... Dec. 173-8 
Mining, coal. Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. scale, September, 1928..._...........-.-.--.. Oct. 199-202 
Motormen and conductors. Union scale, average, May, 1927 and 1928_____............. Nov. 15-18 
Motors, fractional horsepower. By occupation and sex, 1927 ___..._....__-...-.-..----. Nov. 128 
ee Me EE a ae ean: ere Aug, 34 
Painters. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928_._.............-.-..--.-....------ Sept. 127-8 
wener-bex industry. New York City, 1007 2 eno. ewe -- -- chains co cdinn shcnndeiins July 29 
Pea canneries. (See Wages and hours: Food canning and preserving.) 

Plasterers. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928________--.....-.-.--..-.-.-----. Sept. 128-9 
Plasterers’ laborers. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928_..........-.....-...-. Sept. 129-30 
Plumbers. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928__.____.......-_._..----.-----.-- Sept. 130-1 
Printing trades. Book and job, union scale, by occupation, average, May 15, 1927 and 
ear a PT Nov. 15-18 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. Page wl 
Printing trades. Newspaper, by occupation, average, May, 1927 and 1928_............. Nov. 15-18 
Radio manufacturing industry. By occupation and sex, 1927_...............-.-...-..- Sept. 138-48 
Receiving sets, radio manufacturing industry. By occupation end sex, 1927...........- Sept. 139-41 
Rod mills (brass and copper). By occupation, State, and sex, 1927....................- Aug. 130-8 
Sawmills. By State and cocupation, 1006..........2222 222.2 eee eens scene ut Dec. 173-8 
Sheet, rod, tube, wire and shape mills (brass and copper). By occupation, State, and 
ms Vs ei Sh Rh ann oS SL ds ais eh ee. chia Aug. 130-8 W) 
Sheet-metal workers. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1927 to 1928_._................... Sept. 131-2 
Speakers, radio manufacturing industry. By occupation and sex, 1927................-. Sept. 142-4 
Stonecutters. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928__.................. Sept. 132-3; Nov. 14-18 
Structural-iron workers. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928__................. Sept. 133-4 
Tube mills (brass and copper). By occupation, State, and sex, 1927_..................- Aug. 130-8 
Tubes, receiving, radio manufacturing industry. By occupation and sex, 1927......._. Sept. 144-8 
Typesetting-machine operators, book andjob. Bycity, unionscales, 1913 and 1917to1928 Sept. 134-5 
Typesetting-machine operators, newspaper. By city, union scales, 1913 and 1917 to 1928 Sept. 136-7 
Union scales, index numbers, by occupation, May, 1923 to 1928__.....................-- Nov. 10-18 
Unskilled labor. Entrance rates, by industry (13), July 1, 1928. .........---2-2222.-.- Oct. 95-8 
Wire and shape mills (brass and copper). By occupation, State, and sex, 1927._______- Aug. 130-8 
Woolen and worsted industry. By occupation and sex, 1988__-..............--- Sept. 22; Nov. 131-7 
Wages and hours, foreign countries: 
Europe. Mining, coal, by country and district, 1925........................----------- Oct. 98-104 
France. Automobiles, by occupation, 1927 and 1928 (wages only) _.................-_--- Nov. 138 
—— Drop forging, by occupation, 1927 and 1928 (wages only) _.....-...........--...-.--- Nov. 138 
— Electrical construction, by occupation, 1927 and 1928 (wages only) -__............... Nov. 138 
—— Iron and steel foundries, by occupation, 1927 and 1928__.. -_ _. -. ---. 2-2-2 + Nov. 138 
—— Laborers and skilled laborers, by sex, 1927 and 1928 (wages only) _...........-..--- Nov. 138 
—— Machine industries, general. By occupation, 1927 and 1928 (wages only)_........_- Nov. 138 
—— Metal construction, by occupation, 1927 and 1928._...............--..-...2..--.--- Nov. 138 
— Metal pipe manufacture, by occupation, 1927 and 1928 (wages only) -..............- Nov. 138 v 
— Woolen and worsted manufacturing, by occupation, and sex, 1927__-.............-- Sept. 26 
Germany. Cloth weaving (wool) (Tuchweberei), by occupation, sex, and locality, 1927. Sept. 26 
—— Iron and steel industry, by department, and occupation in each, 1926, 1928_______ Sept. 151 v 
—— Textile industry, by branch and by occupation, 1927_...............-.---.-.---.--- July 123-4 v 
—— Woolen spinning (Streichgarnspinnerei), by occupation, sex, and locality, 1927__...- Sept. 25 
—— Worsted spinning (Kammgarnspinnerei), by occupation, sex, and locality, 1927. __- Sept. 25 
Great Britain (England). Mining, coal. Earnings per shift, prices and profits, 1927. Oct. 48 
— Railroads, wage-cut agreement, August 13, 1928_.__.........-..2.22...22.-----.---- Sept. 149-50 
— Woolen and worsted manufacturing, by occupation__................-...---.....-- Sept. 24 
—— Worsted spinning, by occupation..............-...-...-...---------------------- ee Sept. 24 
India. Mining ac* of 1923, anfendment limiting hours per day to 12__._.....-.......... Sept. 85-6 
Jamaica. By industry and occupation, 1928 (wages only)... .............-------------- Oct. 107 v 
Japan. Seamen, minimum rates from July 1, 1928 (wages only)_.....................-.- Nov. 139 
Mexico (Aguascalientes). By industry (wages only) _...........-...-...--...----.----.- Sept. 152 
Norway. By occupation and sex, and by industry, July, 1926 and 1927 (wages only) _.. Oct. 105-6 
Poland. Bakers, by locality, January 1, 1928 (wages only) _...................-.....--.. July 126 
—— Carpenters, masons, by locality, January 1, 1928 (wages only) ...................... July 126 
—— Oil refining, by locality and by occupation, January 1, 1928 (wages only) ........... July 126 1 
—— Printing industry, by locality and by occupation, January 1, 1928 (wages only)... July 126 
— Sugar industry, by occupation (4), January 1, 1928 (wages only)_................--. July 126 
—— Textile industry, by locality, and by branch and occupation, January 1, 1928 (wages 1 
OU oo inetd ks iis. ic dso chic dds ibdcadbadbeddadace ig eA SS July 126 
Poland (Soryslaw). Oil wells, by occupation, January 1, 1928 (wages only)__........... July 126 
Poland (Upper Silesia). Mining, coal, by occupation, underground, January 1, 1928 
COPED OOD ong 5 kd ncn ccccc sccncbncnndbatabdtbccuacbls dL bidchic Odinie ebb seb ckcsccece July 126 
—— Mining, lead and zinc, by occupation, underground, January 1, 1928 (wages only). July 126 
Poland (Warsaw). Millers, and unskilled laborers, January 1, 1928 (wages only) ....... July 126 
Rumania. Act of April 8, 1928, regulating hours.................-...----...2--..-....- Sept. 86-7 
Waste, elimination of: 
Suggestions from employees, adoption of, and annual savings, Newport News Ship- 
et BS WG O...cetascttbsovesivcccincehebéssibedatndatibisachadcics sei Aug. 42-3 
Watch-dial painters, poisoning cases among, from radioactive paint......................... July 42-3 
Welfare work, United States: 
Office employees. Features, small and large office.................-...-.2.-..----2----e Aug. 35-6 
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Wholesale prices, United States: 
Index numbers. 1923 to 1927, by month, 1923 6 Bice sssc-- woes Seas a tb ae loess 
-—— By group and subgroup of commodities, May to October, 1923. Toe: Ce Des Pe es 


(1928 


Page 
Dec, 238-9 


July 170-1; 


Aug. 185; Sept. 192-3; Oct. 185-7; Nov. 191-3; Dec. 235-7 


—— Comparison, with foreign countries, by month, 1923 to 1923 


3 Sead Sept. 194-5; Dec, 238-9 


sane Revised, by macnth, 1068 to 1008. ... cc sodccecdbbcbbtswceccc..cccukitid csiubidabacess July 172-5 

oan SUOVINOG, DY FORE) MID 86 U0GT .... ve ccdnisvkcedundidddhons coca cculitbsessstctdbeunn Nov. 194 
Wholesale prices, foreign couniries: 

Australia. Index numbers, 1923 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1928__....._. Sept. 195-6; Dec. 239-40 

Belgium. Index numbers, 1923 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1928__.__...... Sept. 194-5; Dec. 238-9 

Bulgaria. Index numbers, 1923, 1924, and by month, 1923 to 1928___........__ Sept. 194-5; Dec. 238-9 

Canada.- Index numbers, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1923 to 1928___......__- Sept. 194-5; Dec. 238-9 


China. Index numbers, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1923 to 1928 
Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1923 to 1928____ Sept 


- Ss beae SS Sept. 195-6; Dec. 239-40 
. 194-5; Dec. 238-9 


Denmark. Index numbers, 1925, 1926, and by month, 1925 to 1928____________ Sept. 194-5; Dec. 238-9 
Finland. Index numbers, 1924 to 1927, and by month, 1926 to 1928__._.______ Sept. 194-5; Dec. 238-9 
France. Index numbers, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1923 to 1928_____._.___.. Sept. 194-5; Dec. 238-9 
Germany. Index numbers, 1924 to 1927, and by month, 1926 to 1928__......... Sept. 194-5; Dec. 238-9 
India Index numbers, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1923 to 1928__.__...._..- Sept. 195-6; Dec. 239-40 
Italy. Index numbers, July, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1923 to 1928________- Sept. 194-5; Dec. 238-9 
Japan. Index numbers, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1923 to 1928__._.___..._. Sept. 195-#; Dec. 239-40 
Netherlands. Index numbers, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1923 to 1928_.___. Sept. 195-6; Dec. 239-40 
New Zealand. Index numbers, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1925 to 1928__.-_. Sept. 195-6; Dec. 239-40 
Norway. Index numbers, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1923 to 1928____._.._. Sept. 195-6; Dec. 239-40 
South Africa. Index numbers, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1923 to 1928_____. Sept 195-6; Dec. 239-40 
Spain. Index numbers, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1923 to 1928_........... Sept. 195-6; Dec. 239-40 
Sweden. Index numbers, 1923 to 1927, and by month, 1923 to 1928_.........- Sept. 195-6; Dec. 239-40 
Switzerland. Index numbers, 1926, 1927, and by month, 1926 to 1928________. Sept. 195-6; Dec. 239-40 
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